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f4 neous and fiitile conceptions of Philoponus ; and shall also endeavour 
to supply what the ignorance of Philoponus has rendered deficient. 

Philosophy then is thp.kn^owledge.of ^^^inj^^a so far as they are beings; 
Philosophers therefore ifeVeg)tigaT!(S^ aftir ^^liat'Jnan'^aer they may possess 
a scientific knowledge of beings ; and in consequence of perceiving that 
particulars are generable and corruptible, and besides this that they are 
infinite, but science is the knowledge of things perpetual and finite, 
they betake, themselves from things partial to things univer£:al, which 
aif^ If JMeliTcJl C^d rniftfe.^ ^' Fof as Tpla'-J z^y:"st' ^aV li j^^c Iv^i. ift^ ^v^VcHaL* 
Hon from leading us to a certain state and bound::vi'y of things ; and we 
obtain this through recurring to universals. - Philocophcra thci'cfore re^ 
cur from particular menj- pp-ths-in-Il^idual^of the human species to 
universal man. For their object is not to know how many men there 
are in the world, but what is the nature of man, that he is a rational 
iSiftiiM Mmdl rsMa hfe'wha kbW&'tlrliJXyii: 'dh« li^rir.^aTJ^tli'j naeiiitikt 
t£6 Wbild (Johtam^i all that haVebscav- c^iiu'j^lt vaCiyVrlliiL'J^'' T^dl5=t^ 

o^iri5ay/• 'Again tea: jiJirti'dulGlfho^^^ 

tAbh iiatii¥6 of liofcjsi v/IiSch- torapr^hiids'iiri' .'IvkliLl m ptiHicalan 

M^esi. ilfld defiiife a h6vi3 tdbe aqubdirupcid' ba^lilb'-d- 6:u2: -';.^^g. ■ • ■ Fob 

tibncd' byK6i^;i3')i -bat^^hat uivlviirstMldro'cii^/it Fo/'i2.V: v y:i:\.-'^orj^5-i^ 
jJei^^tu^' and'iilVairiabl6''eiaiileiifes5 of tiih:ikte::dc\ Lad rjvp;' jt d :irore"n?} 
dt diSlTreiit tiiiies'liLf6 ptrtiiUlart.- Thils- tlioi ^i.':ti ralar ii.::-;are of - tlid 
librte-Iiklia^'iiJ-di'at'^nt'Yi'o'uf that of • iX^2vV;'tlilVSi ci.'d -el^j-' i^:. .'cil-?ului'"'naj 
tuVfe' of Plato' ikdifTdrent from that-of'Alcibli^^ 
arid uiii-frenjjil hbrsi' subsist' hWdyi after' 'thd elui j riK.;.iiy:i ; - diid this'.- is 





caii^6t' bli ■ abeei['liaiti'6d''fey ■ tiis- huiii'En' iut-J:i ici j'-fc:- i'^is :-;y.-Jo;liv3:-..:3 
^riii^iidii tiiat thef^'sliOuid' li's iiiiny' £:^::..':.-!3 ,t-nr. lOr.'j fj- -. j j J: pCc-!V 
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all prrticulrir c^'nirir,- J. For nic-\) hereby and' dog, so far as ttey are 
arimuls baveriO ci:{L':^s^c^,^c:^cIl of the'iri Lfeing aa Gnimaled, Eir^itive 
ezc:x:cd,'. Ko tlioTv^rciO v'iO'?:r^y;/s:v.!i:it r/zinial as, ^III kaoSr r.!!" ani- 

mch."' xV'^:my ^.:^z:>^'..^ C.^^^ tl:o';\'^:::7C-tiCbi.and the vinii, th^ betook 
thc'niselvc^ to -li^ ii::':;^ir':l.Z'\. ^! '.::>tiC3, bnd via^; and in a ciiililar 
mr^r.iier in other pi: v.'}. ■ jV -iu Cliiy vor^ivcd these ijid cth3r plants; ti> 
the co!i:Vi^d goLti"^^~:f2t, Vhic!i cor:j^ rll pGiilculas or 

pri.iiid plants*:' -JLv/iij tl.?M:bv3i ^./o'domuAon nr,tu/cj,.l!:r.t of aiduial; 
ai^d'that cf Q^.r'i:, c!:v <■- . *^i'/o^;- . .1! cH^m-icnd r>l::r± ic, :liat ^t-hich' 
is ainniald; To: ^ ;:!:::-t ay:^ ic :i::.:atc.' ; c:/:.:e it is 7::.C^rehi:d aiid 

ncurlr.hcd,' end - . 1 33 t!i:^t \:\v.d\ 33 c'lui^r to i(r:::!r. C;.::.cO ?:.o\7eVer 

the .inanimate ^.3 c:: :::-:d tb i\o j.niri'iit^d, but t!io iL-aiirxir-lb ifs that 
v/hich c!oc3 act p::.;l:3i^::.t3of £C.iV sv-ch r.3 a stci?.), a;;^:ccc of ^tcodj: 
tsA t!io like, r._vl t] :.ciC.t.;e i:2my iiiiaiiiriiiits in T:aL'tiCi;'/:-i\?, on this ac* 
couat iiom p:ilticl:^.v r/.^^^^^ tlicy n^rin titcok thelucclvcs to ilmvcr-. 
ci:i!&tonc; iVc3::\ v:,;',:c^.ibv r-^^r^- c^ -rood ui- ivcii^i\l ; nrd in o; 

'liiuiikr i:::i:,nCi: JVo: :i 1^: J ri.i of thlr- j of t^:; k^:::].- ]7iCai univercal 
Gt:-io,; ivo::;' uuivcv^::! ^^^ccd, a::d tT;3 .li!:^^: i^Acy; c!:3. rr<^;3:idcd to thq 
ccEjnion genus inr;iiaK:tc, v/hich cc"-!;r/l::rj :n iivolf &!! tSsre. Msace 

t]iC3'3 t6 n.r.t-rrco t^idj rAcor;:ai':-:!; :'U':!i r.a th3 r. t:c;:rd £3ql, inte.'Iect^ 
and c:;:ty» t. :d I'-O Ibr-.'is vrhicht'iey er.:3ntH!y cout:::n, t!v3y surroyed 
thr^tv/hicli h cc-.i\iOA in rllinccrporcrl T^vttnrcs,. zxirl irtioh hv.z c. ciib* 
si^terice ccatiu-y to tl^::t of ]:ocI:c3. Tor b^dy 13 fc'iply eiitpnde:^,. end 
cve/y way div-.xla; bat' thnt v/liich 13 incorj^orcp.l ia uneztendcd and 
indiviiU^lo. '^•- -y iave:t^^at:d thevc*''':?^ %7h2:t that is v/hich is coinnoii 
iuuoth lhe:3, L;rd thoy found thct oc^oh is rn ecccncCi They elevated 
tLci"oI v:; t' :.:.:Gre tj '! 3 c^:nr:ic:\ >;::v.'io e:^ocnce, the naiae c::s;;cc^ 

*^ luGrecI: c...:> \.>/c!ir-j.iI:\.j 3ci.:\':j i,;^.\^..;iy* srsiii,,/ lo iVj cu/;i iLk::t:r:cj0 And I 
liT.i; /Ui: ;i cJw-:4cCj i\ :!-,;? ilr /i :\ . .V.;c.-, ':c' i".: . ; : 'j .■: :: .7 T/ci J,-7;Irch i^cxly c:ji'I:-£» xfc.*:iV.;j 
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manifesting a self-subsisting thing. But we may loam tho triith of \fhat: 
is said froni the contrary. There are certain things v/hich cannot siib-i 
sist: from themselves, bat have their being in others, ^fhich also are' 
called accidents ; such as whiteness, blacknecs, sweetness, aac!. the like^: 
For these are not able to subsist by themselves ; biit whiteness is either 
incerase, or in milk, which are bodies; and the rest in a similar man«i 
ner. Such things therefore as are capable of subsisting by themselvCsV 
and which do* not require any thing else to their subsistence,, are called 
essences ; Such as men, souls, stones, and the li!ie, ' /^nd'hence, as.v,:Q. 
have said, they ascended to a certain' common nature essence.:: . . i 

As Philopohus hov/evcr in his extracts froin Ammonius takes nO;nor) 
tice'of the univereal which has an esceniial subsistence in.thc.soul (nofc 
19 this' wondei&l considering as Simplicius justly s^ys of him^jthat the 
eyes bf his soul were injured) it will be necessary to'give the reader the^ 
following information' ou'thia ioaost important subject; . The whoje of it' 
is eitfacted from the iJTanuscript Commentary of .Proclus ; on .the Parv/ 
menides-of Plato; and though pprfectly Flatoiucal, v/ill neverthelcaa' 
be foiind 'to'a^ccord'with the doctrine of Aristotle, as will appear from 
our hdteson his Posterior Analytics. •' * ' ' » 

Portns thenj ' must not be admitted to be the progeny and blossoris 
of matter, as they were said tobe by the Stoics ; nor niuot 't b 3 -;:cirtcd 
that th^y consist frcca a commiiiture of simple elements ; ror t-:.!: t! jy 
have the same ecc^nce with spermatic reasons. For a!i thcr3 t?v.r;gs 
evih!ee' their subsistence to be coiporeJ, imperfect, r id divicible. 
Whence then on such an hypothesis is perfection derived to things im-, 
peifect? Whence union to things every v/ay: dissipated ? V/hetice is a 
never-failing essence present with things perpetually generated, unless 
the incorporeal and all-perfect order of forms has a subsistence prior to 
these ? Others again of the ancients, assigned that which is common in 




cnce to what is common in particulars ; for true causes are crx-.cpc irom 
their effects/ That which is co£;i;a6a'thcrcforeiu pailicu!;.r3. n^?^^^ 

^.w. ./.i':!i.r; assimilated 
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tention to those ro»/Ac/Ifli or conce;piio:'^ wliich r^re io?3rjr.f;:r.:vtficl in tb^ 5ov]i 
by an abstraction from sensible pav':?.cnb.r?. Thoy rjco: coiit^iidri^ ..tha|; 
no forms of ati higher order thnn the?e h-rd any subior^ov^c^, , A fQr:^9f 
this kind hoTV^eyer. which is of p7:tor:oi? crirjin (to y^ .■jtf-x^i'^.^'-V) nix4:i3 
the subject of logical predication is eativQly <UiT^r9nt;fipiu %]^^J, rer,sQii 
or form which abides c :cyitially; in goule^jind ;dof "^.iiot dqrjv^ ijs ::?./> 
sistence-from an abstrcicUon from censiblcs.- X^oking to tbi3v^.^i;enticil 
reason we j^iiy, that;the coul ia all forma, ^apd is, the pb.cq o^ A>^n3,ye.Qt 
in capacity only, but in that hind of encv2:y>;tl)r9^r^!x'>y: '.c';i;Vr^ cr.II off? 
sidlled in geometry a gecir.strichn in €T:ic:r;y, eye:^ wlv)?^- Jrp dpos; i^f^J 
gcometrize, and which Aristotle acciri.at^^ly c^)h .ttc\ ;;nor fprtrj ^^:Mr 
isting in energy,' The ccr\cepticn tharoforo: of, pcttcrJor ic:i;;^ia,. ?^^, \|ii5 
universal produced by an abst?:c:,otionr.frcr>^- i;?p':i'qle34i i:3iiy^ry);pr;)po;7ly 
said to be different from the cc.catict rc^^-Qa of thQii^ral iffciit "Ar^..^?? 
obscure than the many in c:cruab!ca,.ac b.eij::^ po^tcriQTj r:j?4 no.t;pv;;:i tp 
them. But the csccntial ivoacGxx or forzn.of; thg sou! r<>]i:;o:;o r'^^ror^f vJ;;?^ 
cr.uso tho conception; of poqteiioj? origin^ Or m v.'s*^r;:xk IVvUr; ^^^ ^o ;;5f 
sfrac* idaa^ has a Icgs- essence ;tk^,n.^thi3I:TT).^^ya^{:^tiJ?;^9/p;•:^^ Vrvm 

That it ia not however proper to stop^ at c?^cepUQne> of pocito ?crr cr^^^ 
gin, i. e. notions gained by an rXcttrrtiou fror? |:^^::r:;W^^ 
that we should proceed* to thoco es^outial. rqr.sop.d .xh'clv ,?xz v\\: \ \ -;! .a 
perpetual subsistenc'eia tlic souly JscviclQuf tQ:tKoc^^^ T/'^o o^'o ;^ ^^i.t? 
survey the nature of things. Fo^ whence lis nr.nrbb to; col^c^t j^'.iQ 
one by reasoning the perceptiori of r?.c^ny e^ncvc'c^j^f^rxdt^ coi^rid :r^<pi;^ 
and the same unappareat foAin. prior tp thb^a rpprivcr.1:, ,cind cr:r:^7atc^ 
from each other ; but no other amr4iaL that vro aro?,i7rrr,'.ntcd;r/.\^!;. pq^r 
veys this something commony for neither dcc5f.it; poc::o:.?va''T /j^^^i.'??? 
senccy but always employs se^acD, artd ap petite, n a? 'J> ^}^^z:^7-^^:^a\ 
Whence then do rationtiJ souls generate these univcrc:^]?, rr.d rccu^f: ::;:j 
the senses t6:that whichis the Object; .<jfoj*::i??ni?;yI<;;i3rb- v?/ ;; ps- 

sentially possess the gncsticirJiy productii'jQ t.:inr:::^,33 of tV^a^.f^ "'rAv? 
nature possesses a power productive pf rer.e? -jlca, Ijy q?rl"' ' ^ ^ : 
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for by certain additions and accidents it is surpassed by every indiyi;. » 
dual. But that which is of posterior origin, or universal abstracted.^ 
fi'om particulars, comprehends* each of the many. * Hence it is predi-- 
cated of each of these; and that which is particular is contained in the ■ 
whole of this universal. For this something common, or abstract idea, ^ 
is not only predicated of that something common in an individuial, but* 
likewise of the whole subject. How then can it thence derive its sub-. 
sistence, and be completed from that which is common in thc'mariy ? 
For, if from the many themselves, where do v/e see irifmiie men, of all . 
wbicb we predicate the same thing? And ifit.deriv.es its subsistence v 
from that which is common in the many, whence is it that this zih^ii^ct ■ 
idea is more comprehensive than its cause ? Hence it has a different ori-- 
gin, and receives from another form this power which is coraprehansive • 
of every individual ; and of this form the abstmct idea "which subsists - 
in opinion is the image, the inward cause being excited from things ap^ 
parent. To which we may add, that all demonsti^tion, as Arictctlo^ 
has sjicwn in his Posterior Analytics, is from things prior, more honour-' 
abl^ and more universal. How, therefore, is universal more honour-'. 
able, if it is of posterior origin ? For, in things of posterior origin, that 
which is more universal is more unessential ; v/licnce species io more es- ' 
sence than genus. The rules therefore concerning the nicGt true demon- 
stration must be subverted, if we* alone piece in the soul univciGals of 
posterior origin ; for these are not more e:j:cellent than, nor are the 
cauces of,, nor are naturally prior to, ptirticulars. Kcnce, if these 
things are absurd, it is necessary that esserJlal reasons should subsist in - 
the soul prior to the universals v/hich are produced by ad absti^action 
from sensibles. And these reasons, or productive powers, are indeed • 
always exerted, and are always efScacious in diyine 50uls, and in th? . 
mere excellent orders of beings j but ia.u3 th.ey arO sometimes dormant, ; 
acid sometimes in energy. - v 

jjut to return from this di/>ves3ion, the iiTipCx(;r,nG3 "of rrhrdh mxiz}: be - 
the apology for its length :• Does th6re:\:c cd^ii-ce ddlcp^^^^^ <I1- 
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things ? By no means. For we say there are two things, ten things, 
and twenty things, v/hich philosophers refer to a certain common genus 
number. Again, they found that some things were great, and others 
small, which they call continuous. Since therefore number and the 
continued communicate with each other so far as they are quantities, 
for each is quantity, they referred these to universal quantity, They, 
had therefore, two common natures comprehensive of many things, viz.. 
essence and qz'antity. Ferther still, there is sonxcthing white, and many 
particular whitenesses ; for whiteness is either in ceruse, or in snow, or 
in a swan. All these therefore, they referred to that which is simply 
white. In a similar manner, they referred the black, the dark brown, 
and things of this kind, to colour. Again, there are the isweet, the bit- 
ter, the hot, the cold, AH therefore that we have now enumerated they 
referred to the. common gertus quality. Farther still, there is something 
on the right hand, and something on the left; something which is dou- 
ble, Bud soitething Trhich is half. All these therefore, they referred tO: 
the*cdmmbngonus.rc?;:Jzp;3, which is the habitude of one thing to ancH 
ther. .Again, co^xthing is in the lyceum, or the forum, and things of 
tliis hind, >7hich 1JtL«?y referred to. wherej and which ^ is significant of 
place* Something also, was yesterday, is to-day, will be to-morrow, 
was in tlie Ir^t year, and the like, all which they referred to wken^ 
which is significant of tinie. Again, there is something which lies, 
something -which stands, ar\d something which sits, which they referred 
to dilation, and which pignifiea a certain positio?i of the body. Farther 
still, tp be clpthpd is something, to be armed, to wear a ring, and 
things of this kind, v/hich they referred to habit^ and which signifies the 
investiture of essence aboiit essence. Again, to strike, to heat, to re- 
frigerate j and things of this liind, they referred to action. And lastly,, 
perceiving certain things which are whitened, heated, refrigerated, &c. 
they referred all these to pfls^o?i, which is to be changed in. quality by 
something el^e j 'put acfiori is to operate about something. Hence they 
obtained these cpmzijpn Aatures, . viz. essence j quantity, quality , relation^ , 
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able however to understand them, he wrote to Porphyry, and informed 
him of this circumstance, entreating him if he had finished his history 
of the fire to return ; but if he had not finished it, to write an Intro* 
duction through which he might be able to understand that treatise of 
Aristotle. As Porphyry, therefore, could not at that time return, he 
composed this Introduction for him, the whole of which nearly is col- 
lected from the writings of Plato, and the composition of it is almost 
in the very words of that philosopher. 
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CHAPTER I. 

• ,• • * 

Since it is necessary, Chrysaorius, both to the doctrine of the Catego- 
ries of Aristotle, and to the formation of definitions, and in short, to 
those things which pertain to division and demonstration*, to know 
what genus and difference, species, peculiarity, and accident are ; and 

since 

' Dialectic according to Plato consists of four parts, viz. division, definition, demonstration, 
and analysis. A treatise therefore, which is useful to the formation of definitions, and to those 
things which pertain to division and demonstration, will evidently be useful to the dialectic of 
Plato. It is necessary to observe however (for Philoponus in his extracts from Ammonius gives 
us no information on this subject) that the dialectic of Plato is very different from what Aris- 
totle calls dialectic, and which is the subject of his Topics. For the latter looks to opinion, but 
the former despises the opinion of the multitude. Hence to the many it appears to be nothing 
but words, and is on this account denominated by them garrulity. The .dialectic indeed of . 
Aristotle, delivers many arguments aboiit one problem ; but the dialectic of Plato delivers the 
same method about many and different problems; so that the one is very different from the 
other. 

But the dialectic method of Plato, says Proclus in his manuscript commentary On the Parme- 
nidcs, is if reprehensible and most expeditious; for it is connate with things themselves, and em- 
ploy* 
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since also the theory of these is useful, in a summary way, I will briefly 
endeavour to discuss for you, in the form, as it were, of an Introduc- 
tion, whatha^^beendelivered.on this subject by the ancients, abstain- 
ing from more profound investigations, but appropriately directing my 

ploys a multitude of powers in order to the attainment of truth. It likewise imitates intellect, 
£rom which it receives its principles, and ascends through well ordered gradations to being itself. 
It also terminates the wandering of the soul about sensibles ; and explores every thing by me- 
thods which cannot be confuted, till it arrives at the inefiable principle of things. There are also 
three energies of this most scientific method.* The first of these is adapted to youth, and is use- 
ful for the purpose of rousing their intellect, which is as it were, in a dormant state ; for it is a 
true exercise of the eye of the soul in the speculation of things, leading forth, through opposite 
positions, the essential impression of ideas which it contains, and considering not only the di- 
vine path as it were, which conducts to truth, but exploring whether the deviations from it con- 
Uun any thing worthy of belief; and lastly stimulating the alUvarious conceptions of the soul. 
But the second energy takes place, when intellect rests from its former investigations, as becom- 
ing most familiar with the speculation of beings, and beholds truth itself firmly established upon • 
a pure and holy foundation. And this energy, according to Socrates, by a progression through 
ideas evolves the whole of an intelligible nature, till it arrives at that which is first; and thb b/ 
analyzing, defining, demonstrating, and dividing, proceeding upward and downward, till having 
entirely investigated the nature of intelligibles, it raises itselfto a nature superior to beings. But the 
soul being perfectly established in this nature, as in her paternal part, no longer tends to a more 
excellent object of desire, as she has now arrived at the end of her search. And the third energy, 
which is exhibitive according to truth, purifies from two- fold ignorance, which is tlie disease of 
the multitude, and takes place when a man is ignorant that he is ignorant. And from this igno- 
rance it purifies, when its reasons are employed upon men full of opinion. It is also necessary 
to observe, that demonstrations are from the causes of the things demonstrated, which are prior 
to them according to nature, and not with relation to us, and which are more honourable than 
the conclusions unfolded from them. And the thins[s from which demonstrations arc formed, . 
are universals, and not particulars. But definition proceeds through the essential reason of the 
soul, of which mention has been already made in the Preface. For we first define that which is 
common in particulars, possessing within, that form, of which the something common in these is 
the image. Definition therefore is the principle of demonstration. But the whole employment 
of division is to separate the many fix)m the one, and to distribute things pre-subsisting unitedly 
in the whole, into their proper difierences, not adding the 'diflerences externally, but contem- 
plating them as inherent in the genera themselves, and as dividing the species from each other. 
And the analytic is opposed to the demonstrative method, as resolving from things caused to 
causes, but to the definitive as proceeding from composites to things more simple, and to the di- 
visive, as ascending from things more partial^ to such as arc more universal. 
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attention to such as are liione feiaiple. My itBeaniiig 1% thai I shall .omit 
to speak about genera and species, whether they have a subsistjence m 
the nature of things or have an existeac.e alone in the mere conception* 
of the soul ; and if they have a subsistence in the nature of thifiig* 
whether they are bodies or incorporeal, and whether tliey are separate 
from sensibles, or in sensibles, and about these have their subsistence *; 

* Genera and spcciesj and in short, all forms have a triple subsistence ; for they are either prior 
to the many, or in the many, or poateriojr to the many. 'Jihxs is illustrated by Ammonius, or 
rather by Pbiloponus in his extracts from Ammonius as follows : let there be conceived to be a 
seal-ring, which has the image of some one, for instance, of Achilles, engraved in it. Let there 
be also many pieces of wax, all which are impressed by the seal. Afterwards, let some one, ap« 
preaching, and perceiving the pieces of wax, And that rJl of them have the impression of one 
seal, retain the impression in his mind. The seal therefore in the ring, is said to |3e prior io the 
many ; but the impression in the .\yaXj is said to be in the many ; and the image which remains 
in the conception of the spectator, is said to be offer the many, and of posterior origin. Let 
this therefore be conceived to take place in genera and species. ^Fqr the Demiurgus, or fabricator 
of the universe, producing all things, contains in himself the paradigns of all. things. . Thus, in 
producing men, he contains in himself thc.form of man, looking to which he produces all mcto. 
If however some one in opposition to this should say that there are not forms in the-Dqmiuiguft, 
let him consider, that the Demiurgus fabricates, cither knowing, or not knowing the things which 
arc fabricated by^him. But if he does not know, he will not fabricate thcin. For who that in- 

■ • • • • 

tends to do any thing, can be ignorant of that which he intends to do? Since he does notJike 
nature produce by irrational power; whence i^lso nature fabricates, without gnostically perceiv;* 
ing her productions. But if he produces any thing according to a rational habit, he will per* 
fectly know that- which is generated by.hiin.. Hence if divinity 4ocs not produce in a manner 
inferior to man, he will know that which is produced by hini. But if he knows that which he 
makes, it is immediately evident that forms subsist in the 'Demiurgus. Form however, in .the 
Demiurgus, is as-the impression .In .thctseal; and. this is ^t(\d to be the form prior to the man^^ 
and separate from piatte^. But the form of man is. in particular men, or the individuals of the 
human species, as the impressions in tlie pieces of wax ; and things of this kind are said to be 
in the many, and inseparable from matter. And when we perceive the individuals of the human 
species, and that all of them have the same form of man, we fashion this form in our mind; 
(just as in the instance of bim who beheld the same impression in many pieces of wax,} and 
this form it said to be after the many, said of posterior origin. 

In this extract Pbiloponus takes no notice of that'form which essentially resides in our soul; 
and is not produced by an abstraction from sensible pai*ticulars, of which so much has been said 
in the Preface. This form however, with reference to that which is contained in sensible partica- 
lars, is also prior to the many. 
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For a discussion of this kind is most profound, and requires another, 
and a greater investigation *. In what manner, however, the ancients, 
and especially the Peripatetics discussed these, and the other proposed 
objects of enquiry, in a more logical manner^ I will now endeavour to 
show you. 



CHAPTER II. 



It seems indeed^ that neither genus, nor species is simply denomi- 
nated. For a collection of certain things, subsisting in a certain re-r 
spect with reference to one thing, and to each other, is called genus ; 
according to which signification the genus of the Heraclidiae is denomi- 
nated from the habitude from one thing, I mean from Hercules, and 
the multitude of those who derive in a certain respect alliance from 
him ; being thus denominated, according to abscission from other ge- 
nera. After another manner also the principle of the generation of 
every one is again denominated genus, whether from the generator, or 
from the place in which some one is born. Thus we say that Orestes 
derived his genus from Tantalus, but Ilyllus from Hercules. And again 
we say, that Pindar was by genus a Theban ; but Plato an Athenian : 
for. country is a certain principle of the generation of every one, in the 
same manner as a father. This signification however appears to be 
one that may be easily adopted ^. For those are called Heraclidae who 

derive 

• Vi2. This discussion properly belongs lo Metaphysics. 

• II is worth while, says Ammonius, to doubt why Porphyry says that the first signification 
of genus appears to be one that may be easily adopted and not the second signification which is 
ihe habitude of one thing to one ; since this nature first knows. For she first produces one thing 
from one, and thus many firom many. In answer to this it must be said, that the second signi- 
fication of genus, which is second as with reference to us, is first to nature. For from Hercules 
one man is first produced, and thus afterwards the multitude of the Heraclidae. But the signi- 
fication 
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derive their origin from the genus of Hercules ; and Cecropidae who de- 
rive it from Cecr6ps;;and also those who have an affinity to these. 
And the first genus is denominated that whence the principle of the ge- 
neration of any one is derived ; biit afterwards, the multitude of those 
who originate from one principle, as for instance, from Hercules ; which 
genus defining and separatmg from others, we call the whole collected 
multitude, the genus of the Heraclidae. 

Again, after another manner, genus is denominated that, to which 
species is subjected, being thus called perhaps according to the simili- 
tude of ijiese. For a genus of this kind is a certain principle of the 
things which arc under it, and appears also to comprehend all the mul- 
titude which is under it. Since therefore genus is denominated in a 
threefold manner, the third is that which is considered by philosophers ; 
which also describing they explain, when they say that genus is that 
which is predicated of many things, differing in species, in answer to 
the question what a thing is; as for instance, animal. For of things 
which are predicated, some arc predicated of one thing only, as indi- 
viduals, as for instance Socrates, and this man, and that thing; but 
others are predicated of many things, as genera and species, differences, 
peculiarities and accidents, which are predicated in common, and are 
not peculiar to any one thing. But genus is indeed, such as animal ; and 

fication, which is first to nature, is second to us ; and that which is second to nature is first to us. 
And universally, whatever is first to nature, is second to us, and whatever is second to nature, is 
Hrst to us. Thus for instance, matter and form arc first to nature; afterwards, the four ele- 
ments ; then flesh and bone, and the rest of things consisting of similar parts ; and last of all 
man. And nature indeed thus tends from the superior to the subordinate; but we as verging 
downward, beholding things in a supine position, and desirous to arrive at things more remote 
from such as are more proximate, and at such as are more simple from such as are more material, 
first indeed, we know man; afterwards we know that be is composed from bones and flesh ; in 
the next place, that these arc composed from the four elements ; and in the last place, that these 
arc composed from matter and form. Hence things prior to nature are posterior to our know- 
ledge ; and things posterior to nature, have with respect to our knowledge a prior subsistence*. 
The first signification therefore is more clear, but the second more obscure. And it is necessary 
ihnt doctrine should be delivered from things which arc of a more perspicuous nature. 

• • • - • 
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species, such as man ; difference is such as rational ; peculiarity, such 
as risible; and accident, such as the white, the black, and to sit. 
Genera therefore differ from things which are predicated of one thing 
only in this, that they are predicated of many things ; but they differ 
from those which are predicated of many things, and in the first place 
from species, because though species are predicated of many things, 
yet not of things differing in species, but in nuniber. Thus man, being 
a species, is predicated of Socrates and Plato, who do not differ from 
each other in species, but in number. But animal being a genus, is 
predicated of man and ox, and horse, which differ also in species, from 
each other, and not. in number only. Again, genus differs from pecu- 
liarity in this, that peculiarity is predicated of one species alone, of 
which it is the peculiarity, and of the individuals under that species. 
Thus risibility is predicated of man alone, and of the individuals of the 
human species ; but genus is not predicated of one species, but of 
many things, and which differ in species. Farther still, genus differs 
from difference, and from accidents which are common, because though 
differences and accidents which are common, are predicated of many- 
things, and which differ in'species, yet they are not predicated in an- 
swer to the question, what a thing is, but in answer to the question, 
what kind of a thing it is. For certain persons enquiring what that is, 
of which these things are predicated, we answer, that it is genus ; but 
wie do not answer that it is differences and accidents ; since these are 
not predicated of a subject in answer to the question what a thing is, 
but rather in answer to the question what kind of a thing it is. For 
when any one asks what kind of a thing man is, we say that he is a ra^ 
tional being ; and in answer to the question what kind of a thing a crow 
is, we say that it is black. Rational however is difference; but black is 
accidents But when we ask what man is, we answer an animal; and 
animal is the genus of man. Hence, because genus is predicated of 
many things, it is separated from individuals which are predicated of 
one thing only. But because it is predicated of things differing in spe- 
cies, it is distinguished from things which are predicated as species, or' 
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as peculiarities. And because it is predicated in answer to the ques- 
tion, what a thing is, it is separated from differences, and from com- 
mon accidents, each of which is predicated of those things of which it 
is i)redicated, not in answer to the question what a thing is, but in an- 
swer to the question, what kind of a thing it is, or in what manner it 
subsists. The above-mentioned description therefore of the conception 
of genus, contains nothing superfluous, nothing deficient 

Species, however, is predicated indeed of every form, according to 
which signification it is said. 

Form is first worthy of imperial sway ♦• 

• t 

That also is called species, which is placed under the genus already ex-, 
plained, according to which signification wcarc accustomed to say that 
man is a species of animal, animal. being a genus ; that the white is a 
species of colour ; and that triangle is a species of figure. If however 
in explaining genus we make mention of species, and say that genus is 
that which is predicated of many thinga differing in species, in answer 
to the question what a thing is, and that species is that which is under 
the aforesaid genus ; — it is requisite to know that since genus is the ge- 
nus of something, and species the species of something, each of each, 
it is necessary to use both in the definitions of both. They unfold there- 
fore the meaning of species as follows : Species is that which is arranged 
under genus, and of which genus is predicated in answer to the ques- 
tion what a thing is. They also explain it thus : Species is that which 
is predicated of many things differing in number, in answer to the 
question what a thing is. This explanation however pertains to the 
most special species, and which is species only, but no longer genus 
also ; but the other explanations will pertain to species which are not 
most special. What we have said however will be evident after this 
manner : In each category, there are certain things which are most ge- 
neral, and again others which are most special ; and between things the 
most general and the most special there are others, which are called 

• Thisyerse is from Euripides, according to Athenssus in lib. 13^ cap. 7. 
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both genera and species. But the genus which is most general, is that 
above which there will no longer be another superior genus ; and the 
most special species is that after which there will not be aiiother ,inte* 
rior species. Between the most general genus, and the most special 
species also, there are other things which are both genera and species, 
when referred however to different things*. But what has bqen said 
will become evident in one category. Essence or substance, js indeed 
itself a genus. Under this is body, iind under body is animated 
body ; under which is animal. Under animal is rational animal ; un- 
der which is man. And under man are Socrates and Plato, and the in- 
dividuals of the human species. Of these however essence is the most 



v< 



♦ That description of species, says Porpliyry, which asserts it to be that which is predicated of 
many things, diflering in number in answer to the question what a thing is, is not adapted to 
every species, but to the most special species alone. In order ho>vevcr that we may learn what 
are the most special species, he uses the following division : Of essence one kind is body, but 
another incorporeal. And of body one kind is animated, but another inanimate. Of animated 
body also^ one kind is animal, but another a zoophyte, and another a plant. For a plant has 
these three powers alone, viz. the nutritive, the augmentative, and the generative. But an ani- 
mal in addition to these, has also a sensitive power, and a power of passing from one place to 
another. A zoophyte therefore is the middle of both ; for it has besides the three powers of a 
plant the sense of touching, but cannot pass from one place to another ; and such are oysters 
and sponges. For they adhere to rocks, but contract themselves on the approach of any resist- 
ing substance. Again, of animal one kind is rational, but another irrational. And of rational 
animal, one kind is angel, but another man. Again, of men one is Socrates another Plato, and 
particular men. Philosophers however do not speak of individuals. In this division tlicrefore> 
essence is 6rst, and afterwards man. But those things which are said to be under each other 
are media, which arc both genera and species, with reference to different things. Hence essence 
is said to be the most general genus ; but man the most special specfes ; and the rest are both ge- 
nera and species with reference to diBcrent things. For body is indeed a species of essence, but 
the genus of animated. The animated is a species of body, but is the genus of animal. And 
animal is a species indeed of the animated, but is the genus of man. But man is a species in- 
deed of animal, yet is not a genus also ; for it is predicated, not of things differing in species, but 
in number, such as of Socrates, Alcibiades, and the like. It is not therefore a genus, nor is it an 
individual^ since it comprehends individuals in itself. It remains therefore, that man is a more 
special species. Hence Porphyry says, that the last description of species, is not adapted to every 
species j for it is not adapted to animal and animated, but only to the most special species, such 
p^ map, horse^ and dog, which are species alone. 
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general, and that which is alone genus ; and man is most special, and 
that v/hich is alone species. But body is a species of essence, and the 
genus of animated body. Animated body also is a species of body, 
but the genus of animal. Again, animal is a species indeed of animated 
body, but the genus of rational animal. And rational animal, is a spe- 
cies indeed of animal, but the genus of man. And man is a species 
indeed of rational animal, but is no longer the genus also of particular 
men, but is species alone. Every thing also prior to individuals which 
is proximately predicated of them, will be species only, and no longer 
genus also. Hence as essence which .is in the highest place is most ge- 
neral, because there is no genus prior to it ; thus also man being a 
species, after which there is no other species, nor any thing which is 
capable of being divided into species, but individuals, (for Socrates, 
Plato, and Alcibiades, and this particular white thing, are individuals) 
will be species alone, and the last species, and as we have said, the most 
special species. But the media will be the species of the things prior 
to them ; and the genera of things posterior to them. Hence these 
have two habitudes, one to things prior to them, according, to which 
they are said to be the species of them, but the other, to things poste- 
rior to them, according to which they are said to be the genera of them. 
But the extremes have one habitude. For that which is most general, has 
indeed a habitude as to the things which are under it, since it is the 
highest genus of all things ; but has no longer a habitude as to things 
prior to it, being supreme, and the first principle, and, as we have 
said, that above which there will not be another superior genus. The 
most special species also has one habitude, as towards things prior to it, 
of which it is the species ; yet it has not a different habitude, as to- 
wards things poterior to it; but it is said to be the species of individuals^ 
as comprehending them, and again, the species of things prior to it, as 
^ being comprehended by them. The most general genus therefore is de- 
.fmed to be that which being genus is not species. And again, it is that 
above which there will not be another superior genus. But the most 
special species, is defined to be th^t, which being species is not genus ; 
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arid that which being species we cannot divide into species. Farther 
still, it is that also Avhich is predicated of many things differing in num- 
ber, in answer to the question what a thing is. But the media of the 
Extremes, arc called subaltern species and genera, and each of them is 
adinitted to be genus and species, with reference however to different 
things. For the things prior to the most special specie^, in an ascent 
as far as to the most general genus, are called subaltern genera and spe- 
cies. Thus Agamemnon is Alrides, Pelopides, Tantalidcs, and in the 
tast place, of Jupiter. In genealogies however, they refer, for the 
most part, to one principle, for instance to Jupiter; but in genera and 
species this is not the case ; for being is not the common genus of all 
things, nor, as Aristotle says, are all things homogenous, according to 
onb supreme genus. But the first ten genera are arranged, as in the 
Categories, as the first ten principles. And though some one should 
call all things beings, yet, says he, he will call theni so hombnymously, 
and not synonymously. For if being were the common genus of all 
things, all things would be synonymously denominated beings. But 
the first principles being ten, the communion is in the name only, and 
not also in the definition pertaining to the name^ The most general 
genera therefore are ten ; but the most special species are indeed con- 
tained in a certain number, yet not in an infinite number. Individuals 
however, which are after the most special species are infinite. Hence, 
when we have descended as far as to the most special species from the 
most general genera, Plato orders us to rest ♦ ; but advises us to descend 
through those things which are in the middle, dividing by specific dif- 
ferences. But infinites, says he, are to be dismissed ; for of these there 
cannot be any science. In descending therefore to the most special 
species, it is necessary by dividing to proceed through multitude ; but 
in ascending to the most general genera, it is necessary to collect mul- 
titude into one. For species is collective of the many into one naturet 

* Sec the Philebus of Plato j who justly observes, that a philosopher ought not to desccxxd be- 
low ijyholei, and common natures. 
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and genus possesses this power in a still greater degree. On the con- 
trary, things which subsist according to n part, and particulars, always 
divide the one into multitude. For by the participation of species, the 
multitude of men is one man ; but in things which subsist according to 
apart, and in particulars, that which is one and common to many is 
conti\ined. For that which is particular has always a divisive power; 
but that which is common has the power of collecting and uniting. 

With respect to genus and species therefore, having explained what 
each of them is, and since genus is one thing, but species many things, 
(for the division of genus is always into many species) genus indeed is 
always predicated of species, and all the superior of all the inferiors; 
but species is neither predicated of the genus proximate to it, nor of 
the superior genera ; for neither does it reciprocate. For it is necessary, 
cither that things equal should be predicated of things equal, as the 
ability of neighing is predicated of a hoi'se ; or that greater things 
should be predicated of lesser, as animal of man ; but lesser can no 
longer be predicated of greater things. For you can no longer say that 
animal is man, as you can say that man is an animal. But of those 
things of which species is predicated, of those, the genus of species are 
also necessarily predicated, and likewise the genus of genus, as far as 
to the most general genus. For, if it is true to say that Socrates is a 
man, but man is an animal, and an animal is essence or substance : it 
. is also true to say that Socrates is an animal and an essence. For since 
superiors are always predicated of inferiors, species indeed is predicated 
of an individual ; but genus is predicated both of species and an indi- 
vidual; and the most general genus is predicated of genus, or genera, 
if the media and subalterns are many, and also of species, and an in- 
dividual. For the most general genus is predicated of all the genera, 
species, and individuals contained under it; but the genus which is 
prior to the most special species is predicated of all the most special 
species and individuals. And that which is species alone is predicated 
of all the individuals [of that species ;] but an individual is predicated 
of one particular thing alone. An individual, however, is such as So- 
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crates, this white substance, and this man who approaches, viz. the son 
of Sophroniscus, if Socrates is the son of Sophroniscus. But things of 
this kind are called individuals, because each of them consists of pecu-»" 
liaritics, of which the collection can never belong to any other thing. 
For the same peculiarities as those of Socrates, cannot subsist in any 
other person. Tlie same peculiarities however of man, I mean of man 
considered as common, can be inherent in many, or rather in all parti- 
cular men, so far as they are men. Plence the individual is contained 
by species, but species by genus. For genus is a certain whole ; but 
the individual is a part; and species is both whole and part. It is a 
part indeed of something else, but not a whole of any thing else, but 
subsists in Other things ; for the whole is in its parts. Concerning genus 
and species therefore, we have shown what they are, and also what that 
which is most general, and that which is most special are, what things 
are both genera and species, what are individuals, and in how many 
ways genus and species are assumed. 



CHAPTER III. 



DirFEiiENCE however is predicated in common, peculiarly, and most 
peculiarly. For one thing is said to differ from another in common, in 
consequence of differing in some respect or other, either from itself, or 
from something else. For Socrates differs from Plato, in being another 
person, and he differs from himself when a boy, and when he becomes 
a man, and when he does any thing, or ceases to do it. And difference 
is always perceived in the various ways in which a thing is after a certain 
manner affected. But one thing is said to differ peculiarly from another, 
when one thing differs from another by an inseparable accident. And 
an inseparable accident is such as an azure colour of the eye, crooked- 
ness of the nose, or a scar from a wound when it becomes scirrhous. 

One 
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One tiling also is said to difTcr most peculiarly from another, when it 
varies from it by a specific difference. Thus man diffci-s from horse by 
a specific difference, viz. by the quality of rational. Universally, there- 
fore, every difference, when connected with any thing, causes that thing 
to be altered. - But differences which subsist in common and peculiarly, 
cause a thing to be different in quality ; and differences which are most 
peculiar, cause it to be another thing. Hence those differences which 
cause it to be another thing, are called specific ; but those which cause 
it to be changed in quality, are simply differences. For the difference 
of rational acceding to animal, causes is to be another thing, and 
makes it to be a species of animal ; but the difference of being moved 
makes it to differ in quality alone from that which is at rest. Hence the 
one makes it to be another thing, but the other only makes it to be dif- 
ferent in quality. 

Accordins: to those differences therefore, which cause a thino: to be 
another thing, the divisions of genera into species are produced, and 
the definitions are assigned, which consist from genus and differences of 
this kind. But according to those differences which alone cause a thing 
to be different in quality, alterations alone are constituted, and the mu- 
tations of that which subsists after a certain manner. Beginning therefore 
again, we must say, that of differences some are separable, but others 
inseparable. For to be moved, and to be at rest, to. be ill, and to be 
well, and such things as are similar to these, are separable differences ; 
but to have a crooked, or a flat nose, to be rational or irrational, are in-' 
separable differences. Of inseparable differences too, some subsist es- 
sentially, but othei^ from accident. Thus rational, mortal, and to be 
capable of receiving science, are essentially inherent in man ; but to 
have a crooked or a flat nose, are inherent from accident, and not essen- 
tially. The differences therefore, wdiich are ess ^.ntially present, are as- 
sumed in the definition of essence, and make a thing to be another 
thing ; but those which are from accident, are neither assumed in the 
definition of essence, nor make a thing to be another thing, but cause 
it to be different in quality. And those differences indeed, which are 
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essential, do not admit of the more and tlic less ; but those which arc 
from accident, though they should be inseparable, admit of intension 
and remission. For neither is genus more and less predicated of that of 
which it is the «:enus, nor the diftorences of ^^enus according to which 
it is divided. For these are tlie things v/hlch give completion to the defi- 
nition of every thing. But the essence of every thing is one and the 
same, and neither admits of intension nor remission. To have a crooked 
or a flat nose however, or to be after a certain manner coloured, admit 
of intension and remission. Since tlierefore, three species of difFcrericd 
are beheld; and some indeed are separable, but others inseparable; 
and, of the inseparable some are essential, but others from accident ; 
again, of essential differences, some are those according to which wc 
divide genera into species ; but others arc those according to which the 
things divided become specific. Thus with respect to such differences 
of animal as the following ; viz. animated and sensitive, rational and 
irrational, mortal and immortal ; the difference of animated and sensi- 
tive is constitutive of the essence of animal ; but the difference of mor- 
tal and immortal, and also of rational and irrational, are the divisive 
differences of animal ; for through these we divide genera into species. 
These divisive differences however of genera, give completion to, and 
constitute species. For animal is divided by the difference of rational 
and irrational, and again, by the ditFerence of mortal and immortal; 
but the differences of rational and mortal, become constitutive of man; 
those of rational and immortal, of a God; and those of mortal and ir. 
rational, of irrational animals. Thus also, since the differences, ani- 
mated and inanimate, sensitive and deprived of sense, divide essence 
or substance, which is arranged in the highest place ; animated and sen- 
sitive added to essence, form animal ; but animated and deprived of 
sense, form plant. Since, therefore, the same differences assumed in a 
certain respect, become constitutive ; and in a certain respect become 
divisive ; all of them arc called specific. And these are especially useful 
in the divisions of genera, and in definitions ; but this is not the case 
with differences which are inseparable from accident, and much less 
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with those that are separable. These also defining, thc}' say dlfierencG 
is that by which species is more abundant than genus. Thus man has 
more than animal in consequence of being rational and mortal; For 
animal is neither any one of these; (since if It were, whence would spe- 
cies have difTcrences ?) nor has it all opposite ditfercnces ; (because if it 
had, the same thing would at the same time haveoppositcs) but as they 
conceive, it contains in capacity all the ditTercnccs which are under it> 
but possesses no one of them in energy. And thus, neither is any thing 
generated from non-entities, nor will opposites subsist at once about the 
^iame thing. 

They also define difference as follows: DlfTerence is that which is pre- 
dicated of many things differing in species, in answer to the question 
what kind of a thing is it. Thus rational and mortal, when predicated 
of man, are predicated in answer to the question, nliat kind of a thing 
. is man, and not in answer to the question, what is he. For being asked 
what is man, we appropriately answer, an animal ; but when we are 
asked, what kind of an animal is he, we properly reply, that he is a ra- 
tional and mortal animal. For since things consist from matter and 
form, or from things which are analogous to matter and form, as a sta- 
tue is composed from brass, as matter, but from figure, as form; thus 
also man, both the common and specific consists from genus which is 
analogoiis to matter, and from difference which is analogous to form. 
This whole however, viz. animal rational mortal, is man, in the same 
manner as the statue there. They also describe it as follows : Differ- 
ence is that which is naturally adapted to separate "things which arc ar- 
ranged under the same genus. Thus rational and irrational, separate 
man and horse, which are under the same genus, viz. animal. They 
likewise explain it thus : Difference is that by which every thing differs. 
For man and horse, do not indeed differ acccording to genus ; for both 
we and hoi'ses are animals j but the addition of rational separates us 
from them. We also and angels are rational, but the addition of fnortal 
separates v$ from them. Those however who more elegantly discuss 
what pertains to difference, do not say that difference is any thing casual 
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"which separates things under the same genus, but they assert it to be 
that whieh contributes to the essence and the very nature of a thing, 
and which is a part of a thing. Thus to be naturally adapted to sail is * 
not the difference of nian, though it is the peculiarity of man. For wo 
may say, that of animals some are naturally adapted to sail, and others 
arc not; separating man from other animals. But a natural ability of 
sailing, does not give completion to the essence of man, nor is a part of 
his essence, but is alone an aptitude of it ; because it is not such a dif- 
ference, as those are which are called specific differences. Hence spe- 
cific differences will be those, which produce another species, and which 
are assumed in explaining in what the very nature of a thing consists. 
And thus muehmay suflice concerning difference. 



CHAFTER IV. 



With respect to peculiarity, they give it a fourfold division. For 
peculiarity is that which is an accident to a certain species alone, though 
not to every individual of that species. Thus it happens to a man to 
Ileal, or to geometrize. It is also that which is an accident to the whole 
of a species, though not to that species alone. Thus it happens to man 
to be a biped. It is likewise that which is an accident to a certain spe- 
cies alone, and to every individual of that species, and at a certain 
time. Thus it happens to every man to have grey hairs in old age^ 
And in the fourth place, it is that in which what is accidental to one 
species alone, to every individual of that species, and always, concur; 
as risibility to man. For though he does not always laugh, yet he is 
said to be risible, not from laughing always, but from being naturally 
adapted to laugh. And this peculiarity is always connascent.with him, 
in the same manner as an aptitude to neighing is connascent with a horse. 
They say also, that these are properly peculiarities, because they recir 
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procate. For if any thing is a horse, it has an aptitude to neighing ; 
and if any thing has an aptitude to neighing, it is a horse. 



CHAFrER V. 



Accident is that which maybe present and absent, without the 
corruption of its subject. But it receives a twofold division; for 
one kind of it is separable, but another inseparable. Thus to 
sleep is a separable accident; but to be black happens insepa- 
rably to a crow and an iEthiop. It is possible however to conceive a 
white crow, and an iEthiopian casting off his colour, without the cor- 
ruption of the subject. 

They also define it as follows : accident is that which may be present 
and not present to the same thing. Likewise that which is neither genus 
nor difference, which is neither species, nor peculiarity, but is always 
inexistent in a subject. 



CHAPTER VL 







•Having separately discussed all that was proposed, I mean genus, 
qiecieSj difference^ 'peculiarity^ and accident^ we must show what things 
are common to them, and what are peculiar. It is common therefore to 
all of them to be predicated, as we have said, of many things. But 
genus is predicated of the species and individuals which are under it; 
and in a similar manner difference. Species is predicated of the indi-- 
viduals which are under it ; but peculiarity is predicated of the species 
of which it is the peculiarity, and of the individuals which are undejr 
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that species. And accident is predicated both of species and indivi- 
duals. For animal is predicated of horse and ox which are species ; and 
also of this particular horse, and that particular ox, which are indivi- 
duals. But the irrational is predicated of horse and ox, and of particu- 
lar horses and oxen. Species however, such as man, is alone predicated 
of particulars. But peculiarity, is predicated of the species of which it 
is the peculiarity, and of the individuals under that species. Thus risi- 
bility is predicated of man, and of particular men. But blackness is 
predicated of the species of crows, and of particular crows, since it is an 
inseparable accident. To be moved likewise, which is a separable acci- 
dent, is predicated of man and horse. Precedaneously however, it is 
predicated of individuals ; but secondarily, of those things which com- 
prehend individuals. 



CHAPTER VII. 



But to be comprehensive of species is common to genus and differ- 
ence ; for difference also comprehends species, though not all such as 
genus comprehends. For rational though it does not comprehend iira- 
tional natures, as animal does, yet it coniprehends angel and man which 
are species. Such things too, as are predicated of genus as genus, are 
also predicated of the species under it. And such things as are predi- 
cated of difference as difference, are also predicated of the specit^s formed 
from it. For animal being a genus, essence is predicated of it as of a 
genus, and also animated and sensible. But these are predicated of all 
the species under animal, as far as to individuals. Since also rational is 
difference, the use of reason is predicated of it as of difference. The use 
of reason however, is not only predicated of rational,"but also of the spe- 
cies under rational. This likewise is common, that genus or difference 
being subverted, the things which arc under them are also subverted. 

For 
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For as if animal is not, horse is not, nor man ; thus also rational not 
existing, there will be no animal which uses reason. But it is the pro- 
perty of genus to be predicated of more things than difference, species, 
peculiarity, and accident are predicated. For animal is predicated of 
man and horse, of bird and snake ; but quadruped is alone predi- 
cated of animals which have four feet. Man is alone predicated of in- 
dividuals; and an abihty of neighing, is predicated of horse alone, and 
of particular horses. In a similar manner accident is predicated of 
still fewer things. It is necessary however to assume the differences by 
M'hich genus is divided, and not those which give completion to, but 
those which divide the essence of genus. 

Farther still, genus comprehends difference in capacity. For of ani- 
mal one kind is rational, and another irrational ; but differences do not 
comprehend genera. Again, genera are prior to the differences which 
are under them. Hence they subvert differences, but are not co-sub- 
verted with them. For animal being subverted, rational and irrational 
are at the same time subverted. But differences do not any longer co- 
subvert with themselves genus; for though all of them should be sub- 
verted yet we may form a conception of animated sensible essence, 
which is animal. Farther still, genus is predicated in answer to the 
question what a thing is ; but difference is predicated in answer to the 
question what kind of a thing is it, as we have before observed. Again, 
there is one genus according to every species, as for instance, animal is 
the genus of man ; but there are many differences, as, rational, mortal, 
capable of intellect and science, by which man differs from other ani- 
mals. And genus indeed is similar to matter, but difference to form. 
Since however, there are other things, which are common and pecu- 
liar to genus and difference, those which we have enumemted are suf- 
ficient 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Genus and species possess in common, as we have said, th^ being 
predicated of many things. Species however must be assumed as spe- 
cies only, and not also as genus> if the same thing should be both ge- 
nus and species. It is likewise common to them to be prior to the things 
of which they are predicated ; and also that each of them is a certain 
whole. They differ however, because genus indeed comprehends species^ 
but species are comprehended, and do not comprehend genera. For 
genus 19 predicated to a greater extent than species. Again, it is ne- 
cessary that genera should be pre-supposed, and when invested with 
form by specific difTerences, that they should give consummation to 
species. Whence also genera are prior by nature. They also subvert 
other things togethct Avith themselves, but arc not co-subverted witli 
other things. Thus species existing, genus also entirely exists ; but ge- 
nus existing, it does not entirely follow that species exists. And genera 
indeed, are synonymously predicated of the species which arc under 
them ; but species are not thus predicated of genera. Farther still, ge- 
nera are more copious than species, in consequence of comprehending 
the species which arc under them ; but species are more copious than 
genera by their proper differences. Again, neither species can become 
most general, nor genus most specific^ 



CHAPTER IX. 



It is common to genus and peculiarity to follow species. For if any 
tiling is man it is animal; and if any thing is man it is risible. It is 

likewise 
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likewise common to genus to be equally predicated of species, and to 
peculiarity to be equally predicated of the individuals which participate 
it. Thus man and ox are equally animals; and Anytus and Melitus 
are equally risible. It is also common to genus to be synonymousl}'^ 
predicated of its proper species, and to peculiarity to be synonymously 
predicated of the things of which it is the peculiarity. They differ 
however, because genus indeed is prior, but peculiarity posterior. For 
it is first necessary that animal should exist, and afterwards that it 
should be divided by differences and psculiarities. And genus indeed is 
predicated of many species ; but peculiarity is predicated of one cer- 
tain species, of which it is the peculiarity. Farther still, peculiarity is 
reciprocally predicated of that of which it is the peculiarity ; but genus 
is not reciprocally predicated of any thing. For neither does it follow 
if any thing is an animal, that it is a man ; nor if any thing is ati ani- 
mal that it is risible. But if any thing is a man, it follows tlitit it ii 
risible ; and if any thing is risible, it follows that it is a man. Again, 
peculiarity is inherent in the whole species of which it is the peculiarity, 
and is alone and always inherent; but genus is inherent in the whole 
species of which it is the genus, and is always inherent yet not alone. 
Farther still, peculiarities being subverted, genera are not subverted 
together with them ; but genera being subverted the species also arc 
subverted together Avith them, to which the JDCCuliarities belbn]g. 
Hence those things of which there are peculiarities being subverted, 
the peculiarities themselves are at the same time subverted. 
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CIIAFrER X. 



It is common to genus and accident to be predicated, as we have 
said, of many things ; whether the accidents be separable or insepara- 
ble. For to be moved is predicated of many things; and blackness is 
predicated of crows, of ^Ethiopians, and of certain inanimate things. 
But genus differs from accident in this ; that genus is prior to species, 
but accidents are posterior to species. For though inseparable accident 
should be assumed, yet that of which it is the accident is prior to the 
accident. And those things indeed which participate of genus equally 
j>articipate it ; but the participants of accident do not equally partici- 
pate it. For the participation of accidents receives intension and re- 
mission ; but this is not the case with the participation of genera. And 
accidents indeed precedaneously subsist in individuals ; but genera and 
species are by nature prior to individual essences. Genera also arc pre- 
dicated of the things under them, in answer to the question what a 
thing is; but accidents in answer to the question, what kind of a thing 
it is, or how it subsists. For on being asked what kind of a thing an 
Ethiopian is, you reply that he is black ; or how Socrates is, you reply 
that he is sick or well. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Ani> thus we have shown in what genus differs from the other four. 
It happens also that each of the other four differs from the rest ; so that 
since there are five, and each of the four differs from the others, [it 

would 
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would seem that] all the differences which are produced will be twenty.. 
This however is not the case, but always those which are successive arc. 
con-numerated. And the second is deficient by one difference, because 
it has been already assumed; the third is deficient by two differences;, 
the fourth by three; and the fifth by four. Hence all the differences will, 
be ten ; viz. four, three, two, and one. For we have shown in what, 
respect genus differs from difference, species, peculiarity, and accident. 
There are therefore four differences. We also showed in what respect 
difference differs from genus, when we explained in what respect genus, 
differs from it. It remained therefore to say in what respect it differs 
from species, peculiarity, and accident ; and three differences are pro- 
duced. Again, it was said by us in what respect species differs from 
difference, when we explained in what, respect difference differs from 
species. And it was shown by us in what respect species differs from 
genus, when we explained in what genus differ from species. It re- 
mained therefore to say, in what respect species differs from peculiarity 
and accident. These therefore arc two differences. At length, it re- 
mained to be explained, in what respect peculiarity differs from acci- 
dent ; for in what respect it differs from species, difference and genus, was 
before explained by us, in the difference of those from these. Hence 
as four differences of genus with respect to the rest arc assumed, but 
three of difference, two of species, and one of peculiarity with respect 
to accident, all the differences will be ten ; four of which, viz. the dif- 
ferences of genus with respect to the rest, we have already shown. 



CHAPTER XII. 



It is common therefore to difference and species, to be participated 

equally ; for the individuals of mankind participate equally of man, 

and the difference of rational. It is likewise common to them to be 

always 
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always present to their participants; for Socrates is always rational^ and 
Socrates is always a man. But it is the peculiarity of diircrcncc indeed, 
to be predicated in answer to the question what kind of a thing a thing 
is; and of species to be predicated in answer to the question, %vhat a 
thing is. For though man should be assumed as a certain kind of a 
thing, yet he will not be simply so, but so far as diflerences acceding to 
genus give subsistence to him. Again, difference is frequently seen in 
many species, as quadruped in many animals which differ in species ; 
but species is in the individuals alone which arc under species. Far- 
ther still, difference is prior to the species which subsists according to 
it. For rational being subverted co-subverts man with itself; but man 
being subverted, does not subvert rational, since angel will still exist. 
Again, difference is conjoined with another ditFerence ; for rational and 
mortal are conjoined in order to the subsistence of man ; but species is 
not conjoined with species, so as that a certain other species is gene- 
rated. For a certain horse is conjoined with a certain ass, in order to 
the generation of a mule ; but horse simply conjoined with ass, will 
not produce a mule. 



CIIAFrER XIII. 



Difference also and peculiarity have this in common, that they 
are equally participated by their participants ; for rational are equally 
rational Animals, and risible are equally risible animals. It is likewise 
common to both, to be always present, and to every one. For though 
a biped should be mutilated, yet the term always is predicated with re- 
ference to that which is naturally adapted ; since that Avhich is risible has 
the alway-s froni natural adaptation, and iiOt from always laughifig* 
Biit it'is the peculiarity of difference; that it is fieqtien'tly predicated 
of many sjiccics ; as rational, is predicated of ailgel and man ; bittpe-r 
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culiarity is predicated of one species, of which it is the peculiarity. And 
difference indeed, follows those things of which it is the difference, 
yet it does not also reciprocate ; but peculiarities aVe reciprocally pre- 
dicated of those things of which they are the peculiarities, in conse- 
quence of reciprocating. ^ 



CHAFfER XIV. 



It is likewise common to difference and accident to be predicated of 
many things. But it is commou to difference, Avith inseparable acci- 
dents, to be always present, and to every one ; for biped is always pre- 
sent to man ; and in a similar manner blackness is present to all crows. 
They differ however ; because diiTcrence indeed comprehends species, 
but is not comprehended by them ; for rational comprehends angel and 
man ; but accidents after a certain manner comprehend, because they 
are in many things ; and after a certain manner are comprehended, bcf 
cause the subjects are not the recipients of one accident, but of many. 
And difference indeed, does not admit of intension and remission ; but 
accidents receive the more and the less. Contrary differences likewise 
cannot be mingled, but contrary accidents sometimes can be mingled* 
And so many are the things which difference, and the other four possess 
in common, and peculiarly. 



CHAPTER XV. 



With reference to species however, we have before shown in what 
respect it diflfcrs from genus and difference, when we explained in what 
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respect genus, and also in wliat respect difference, diffei-s from thercsti 
It now remains tliat we should show in what respect species differs from 
peculiarity and accident. It is common therefore to species and pecu- 
liarity to be reciprocally predicated of each other. For if any thing is 
a man it is risible ; and if any thing is risible, it is a man. It has how- 
ever been frequently asserted by us that risibility must be assumed ac- 
cording to a natural aptitude to laughter. It is also common to species 
and peculiarity to be equally present. For species are equally present 
to their participants ; and peculiarities to the things of which they are 
peculiarities. But species differs from peculiarity in this, that species 
indeed may be the genus of other things; but peculiarity can never be 
the peculiarity of other things. And species indeed subsists prior to 
peculiarity; but peculiarity accedes to species.* For the existence of 
man is necessary to the existence of risibility. Again, species indeed, 
is always present in energy with its subject ; but peculiarity is sometimes 
present in capacity. . For Socrates is always Socrates in energy, but he 
does not always laugh, though he is always naturally adapted to be ri- 
sible. Farther still, those things of which the definitions are different, 
are also themselves different j but the definition of species is, to be un^ 
der genus, to be predicated of many things, and which differ in num- 
ber, in answer to the question Avhata thing is, and things of this kind. 
The definition however of peculiarity is to be present to a thing alone, 
to every individual of a species, and always. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



To species and accident also it is common, to be predicated of many 
things. But other common properties are rare, because accident, and 
that to which it happens, very much differ from each othen The pe- 
culiarities however of each are these : of species inileed, to be.predi- 
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cated of the things of which it is the species, in answer to the question 
what a thing is; but of accident to be predicated, in answer to the ques* 
tion what kind of a thing it is, or how it subsists. Likewise that every 
essence or substance participates of one species, but of many accidents, 
both separable and inseparable. And species indeed are conceived 
prior to accidents, though they should be inseparable accidents; (for it 
is necessary that there should be a subject, in order that something may 
happen to it) but accidents are naturally adapted to be of posterior 
origin, and have a nature which consists in being an adjunct to essence. 
And of species indeed the participation is equal ; but of accident, 
though it should be inseparable it is not equal. For an ^Ethiopian may 
have a colour which has intension or remission according to blackness 
with reference to another ^Ethiopian, 



CHAPTER XVII. 

It now remains to speak concerning peculiarity and accident; for we 
have already said in what respect peculiarity differs from species, differ- 
ence and genus. It is common therefore to peculiarity and insepamble 
accident, not to subsist without those things in which they are beheld. 
For as man does not subsist without. risibility, so neither can an iEthio- 
pian subsist without blackness. And as peculiarity is present to every 
individual of a species and always, thus also inseparable accident. 
They differ however, because peculiarity is present to one species only, 
as risibility to man; but inseparable accident, as blackness, is not only 
present to an ^Ethiopian, but also to a crow, to a coal, to ebony, and 
to certain other things. Again, peculiarity is reciprocally predicated of 
that of which it is the peculiarity^ and is equally present; but insepara- 
ble accident is not reciprocally predicated. The participation also of 
peculiarities is equal, one indeed more but another less. There are in- 
deed oilier tliiiigs Avhich are common and peculiar to the above-men- 
tioned five terms, but these are sufficient for tUe purpose of showing 
their distinction and agreement. 
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X HE design of Aristotle's Categories, says Simplicius, appears to have 
been a subject of doubt to many of his interpreters. For that he speaks 
about ten certain simple things, which they call the most univei'sal ge- 
nera is evident. Some however say that these are words ; that the in- 
tention of Aristotle is to speak of simple terms ; and that this treatise 
is the first part of logic. Hence, say they, as the treatise immediately 
subsequent to this. On Propositions, is concerning composite words, 
and not concerning things, thus also the present treatise, since it is con- 
cerning the parts of a proposition, will consist in the discussion of 
words. Others however refute this opinion. Tor say they, it is not the 
business of a philosopher to make words the subject of his contempla- 
tion, but rather of a grammarian who considers the passive qualities, 
fonnations, properties, and formulaj of words. - Hence they assert that 
the intention of Aristotle in this treatise is to discuss things which are 
signified by words. In opposition to this opinion however, it must be 
observed, that this treatise is a part of logic, and that to consider beings 
so far as they are beings belongs to metaphysics, and is entirely the pro- 
vince of the first philosophy. Again, others assert that Aristotle's de- 
sign, is neither to discuss significant words, nor things signified, but 
simple conceptions, because he here speaks of ten genera; and since 
these are of posterior origin, and are the conceptions of the mind, he 
may be vcr}- properly said to make conceptions the subject of discus- 
sion. In opposition to this opinion however, it is necessary to consi- 
der, that to speak of conceptions, so far as conceptions are the progeny 
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of tlic miiul, docs not pertain to logic, but to a treatise on the soul. 
Each of these opinions therefore, imperfectly presents us with the in- 
tention of Aristotle. 

Since all these opinions therefore arc erroneous, let us in the next 
place direct our attention to those who have more accurately and per- 
fectly developed the design of Aristotle. Among these, in the first 
place, we may rank Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who says that this book 
is the beginning of the logical treatise, because the fii'st parts of speech 
are significant, and there are certain things which are signified by the 
first and simple parts of speech. lie adds, because Aristotle therefiare 
was willing to indicate and unfold conceptions, he divides being, not into 
particulai^s, because tliese cannot be comprehended or known on ac- 
count of their multitude, and various mutation, but into these ten su- 
preme genera, which he calls indeed Categories, as being most geneml, 
and subject to nothing, but predicated of other things. Hence, says 
he, the intention of Aristotle, is to speak of the simple, and most ge- 
neral parts of speech, which signify simple things, and simple concep- 
tions of simple things. Of the same opinion also was Alexander ^geus. 
But Porphyry in the Commentary to his disciple Gedalius, and in his 
brief explanation of the Categories by way of question and answer, 
says, that Aristotle's intention is concerning things which are predicated, 
and these are simple words significant of things, so far as they are sig- 
nificant, but not so far as they are simple terms. For a word so far as 
it is significant is determined and defined by the genera of things. And 
a word indeed is called a predicament, because it is predicated of a 
thing, and a thing is promulgated, or that is asserted of which the pre- 
dication is made. Since therefore, a predicament is either of a thing to- 
gether with the word signifying the thing, or is significative, predication 
indeed, so far as it is significant, contains both words and things ; and 
since particulars are infinite and incomprehensible, Aristotle has reduced 
their infinity to tengenera,collecting all essences intoone supreme essence, 
of which the term essence is significant; for it signifies either the essence 
which is in things, or that subsistence which has its being in intellect. 

For 
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l^'or as to predication there is no difference between these, since things 
are not signified by predication or predicament, so far as they subsist, 
but so far as they are conceived by the mind, whether they really exist, 
or are considered as existing. After the same manner also particular 
quantities when they arc reduced to one most general quantity, form 
another category, that of quantity, which is predicated of a supreme 
thing quantity. And in a similar manner with respect to quality, and the 
other categoric^. Afterwards Porphyry adds the words of Boethus* which 
are replete with much sagacity, and have the same tendency with what 
Porphyry himself asserts. For Boethus also says, that the division of 
speech into its elements is made according to noun and verb, but the 
division of it according to predicaments is made, so far as words have a 
certain habitude and relation to the things of which they are significant. 
Hence, he adds, conjunctions cannot become the subject of predication, 
because they do not signify any thing which exists ; since they neither 
denote substance, nor quality, nor any thing else of this kind. 

From what has been said therefore, it appears that according to these 
philosophers, the intention of Aristotle in the categories, is neither to 
speak of mere words, nor of things so far as they are things, nor of 
conceptions alone, but of simple icrmSj so far as they are significant of 
primary and simple things. It is evident, however, that since Aristotle 
here treats of words so far as they are significant, it is also necessary to 
connect the things signified, and the conceptions which arc formed 
throus:h the significations. Hence he teaches us the sio-nification of 
each of the terms, and definitely considers things themselves according 
to each predicament. But he docs not here treat of significative words 
which are entirely separated from the nature of things, nor of things 
which are separated and foreign from these appellations which are 
adapted to signify them, nor of conceptions whicii are beyond the na- 
ture of things. In intellect indeed things themselves, which arc the ob- 

* The reader must be careful not lo confoiinrl ihls Boethus, who was a celebrated Grecian Peri- 
patetic, with Boclhius the Roijian, author of the Consolation of Philosophy, and other works, 
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jccts of intelligence and knowledge, arc the same with the conceptions 
of them, on account of the indivisible union between intellidbles and 
intellect. And the soul indeed when she is converted to intellect pos- 
sesses this union of conceptions and the things conceived in a secondary, 
degree, since she contains in herself not only gnostic reasons, but alsa 
those reasons by which she is able to generate and produce. But when 
she departs from this union with intellect, and separates the reasons of 
things in hei-self, and on this account fashions resemblances of primary 
forms, then she separates intelligence from things, and this in propor- 
tion as she departs from a similitude to intellect Afterwards she en- 
deavours to frame and accommodate conceptions conformable to thin<ys. 
themselves. Besides this, when she falls into generation, or the sublu- 
nary region, and becomes filled with oblivion, she requires the sight 
and hearing, that she may recall those things to her memory which she 
knew before. For she now stands in need of voice, or articulate sound, 
by which she may be able to perceive the truth ; since voice proceeds 
from the conceptions of the soul, and moves the intellect already re- 
plete with these conceptions. Hence, by the assistance of voice, the 
soul now recalls them to memory. For voice strives to be proximately 
and immediately adapted to conceptions, and through conceptions to 
things themselves, with which it has a certain natural conjunction ; 
since its intention is- not rashly to utter unmeaning words, and fictitious 
names, but rather to move and excite intelligence in the hearer, through 
those motive conceptions which he contains. For conceptions and in- 
tentions proceed from things conceived and intentions, and proximately 
move and conjoin the intentions of the disciple with those of the pre- 
ceptor. Again, articulate sound is the boundary of the energy of the 
soul, and it is the province of boundaries to convert things to their 
principles. Hence articulate sound leads souls that are remote and 
foreio-n from intellect and things, and separated from each other, into 
concord and consent; causes intellect and its conceptions to accord 
with things theniselves; recalls and reduces all things to intellect; and 
shows that human souls are not only unwilling to be without voice, but 
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that they also do not wish to have any other conceptions of thino^s than 
those which articulate sounds excite. After this manner therefore soul 
divides those things which are united in intellect, preserving at the 
same time in the division, their mutual habitude. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is evident, that the proper intention of this logical 
treatise is to discuss simple^ primary^ and general words^ so far as they are 
significant of things ; and that at the same time, it instructs us in things 
and conceptions, so far as they are signifed by words. "With this opinion 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Herminus, Boethus, Porphyry, and the di* 
vine lamblichus accord, and the great Syrianus unfolds and indicates 
it ; to which also not only Simplicius but his preceptors assent. 

Simplicius fartlier observes ; that since the intention of Aristotle in 
this treatise is to discuss words, and of words some are simple, but 
others are composite, the intention is to consider simple and primary 
terms, which signify the first and most general things, through the me^ 
dia of simple and primary conceptions. But the Pythagoreans reduced 
simple conceptions into ten genera, as is evident from the treatise of 
Architas (with whom also Plato accords) On Universal Terms, the 
doctrine contained in which is adopted by Aristotle, and even in the 
same words ; the difference between the two according to some consist- 
ing only in this, that Aristotle does not first consider and con-numerate 
the one which Plato says contains the ten genera, nor admits it accord- 
ing to the nature of names *. 

Again, the doctrine of these categories is useful as an introduction 
to the whole of philosophy, and the whole of logic. For it is evident 
that simple things are necessary and adapted to the constitution of such 
as are composite.' Hence the geometrician begins from things of a 
more simple nature, then proceeds to triangles and squares, and after- 
wards considers pentagons, and multangular figures. Those also who 

• As ArisloUe considers the categories as subsisting in sensiblcs, he appears very properly to 
have omitted to co-arrange the one with thera j because the ineffable principle of things which 
the Pythagoreans and Plato indicated by the one, is super •essentloL 
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accurately discuss numbers, endeavour to know in the first place, what 
the even and the odd number are, and afterwards what are the numbers 
which partake both of the even and the odd. That to begin however 
from simple terms is useful to logic will appear as follows : Contempla- 
tion and action proceed in a contrary course. For contemplation re- 
ceiving its beginning from the end, proceeds to the principle ; but 
action on the contrary proceeds from the principle to the end. Thus 
in building a house, contemplation immediately understands the purpose 
for which a house is built; that it is in order to protect us from wind 
and rain, and extreme heat. Beginning therefore from the end, it consi- 
ders how this is to be accomplished, and discovers that a house cannot 
protect us, unless a covering and roof are placed upon the walls ; that 
walls cannot be raised unless a foundation is laid ; and that a founda- 
tion cannot be laid unless the earth is previously dug. Here therefore 
contemplation ends, and here action begins. For it first digs the earth, 
afterwards lays the foundation, then raises the walls, and lastly, places 
on them the roof. In a similar manner, as we stand in need of a house, 
in order to prevent the destruction which often arises from wind, from 
rain, and from immoderate heat, thus also we require demonstration, 
in order to prevent the corruption arising from the false in contempla- 
tion, and from evil in action, which are properly called corruptions. 
For as in contemplation the false is opposed to the true, thus also in 
practical philosophy evil is opposed to good. Hence we require some 
instrument by which we may be able to distinguish these, lest we should 
mistake falsehood for truth, and evil for good. This instrument is de- 
monstration which distinguishes every thing, and does not suffer us to 
be deceived by any involved and slender vestige of truth or good, but 
unfolds, denudes, examines, and rightly explores all things. As there- 
fore, in considering after what manner a house should be built, we end 
at that conception by which we understand that the earth is to be dug, 
thus also we proceed in considering the origin of .demonstration. For 
demonstration says that something is inherent, or is not inherent, in a 
certain thing, though not simply, but adding the cause on account of 
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.which it is or is not inherent. It is evident also that a sentence is not 
simple, but is a collection of many things, viz. of that which is inhe« 
,rcnt, and of that in which it is inherent; and it appears that the cause 
IS at least contained in two propositions. For he who shows that the 
soul is immortal, and concludes that it is through this medium that it 
moves itself, reasons as follows: The soul moves itself: That which 
inovcs itself, is immortal : The soul therefore is immortal* Hence de- 
monstration is a demonstrative syllogism. But how can we know what 
a demonstrative syllogism is, unless we have fii-st learnt what syllogism 
is simply, and from what it is composed ? It is composed however from 
propositions, which also are composed from nouns and verbs; and of 
these some are subjects, but others predicates. The knowledge of these 
therefore is necessary. But the analysis does not stop here ; since the 
contemplation of simple words precedes these, according to which all 
names subsist, because the first position of words is that of names. 
For as it became necessary to men to signify things to each other, ia 
.consequence of deviating from a common intellection, and often enter- 
taining discordant opinions, they gave different names to differeut 
things. The contemplation therefore of simple words, very properly 
precedes, and he who wishes to frame a demonstration must begin from 
these. Hence wc begin from the categories, because through these we 
are introduced .to a sentence, and to things signified, as from things 
more simple to such as are more composite. For after simple terms, we 
should learn what a noun and verb are ; in the next place what affirma- 
tion and negation are, and in what the differences of these consist, 
which we are taught in the treatise On Interpretation ; afterwards, 
what a term, a proposition, and a syllogism are, what are the species 
of syllogisms, how many there are according to each figure, and how 
many modes each figure contains, which wc arc taught in the Prioa 
Analytics, and thus we shall arrive at the art of demonstrating, and 
at the treatise On Demonstration, which Aristotle inscribes Poste- 
rior Analytics. Very properly therefore do we begin from the trea- 
tise On the Categories, as the principle of logic and all philosophy. 
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In the next place, it is requisite to show the cause of the inscription 
of this treatise, and, in the first place, in how many ways it is inscribed, 
and which of the inscriptions is to be preferred to the rest. Some there^ 
fore have inscribed it Aktktoi>ica, others. On the G enera of Being, 
others. On the Ten Genera, others, On tub Ten Categories, and 
others On the Categories, the title which it at present bears. Those 
however who entitled it Antetopica acted absurdly. For it not only pre- 
cedes the Topics, but all the other logical treatises of Aristotle. And 
in a similar manner, in the speculation pertaining to things, the tradi- 
tion of such as are simple precedes all philosophy, since it instructs us 
in whatever is especially of an elementary nature. Since however he 
who arranged the Topics of Aristotle immediately after the Categories 
was no common man, but one of the most famous among the Peripate- 
tics, being no other than the celebrated Adrastus, it will be requisite 
to adduce the reasoning by which he was led to make this arrangement. 
He says then, that because it is requisite the knowledge of simple 
terms should precede, but prior to the method of demonstrating, and 
the discipline of syllogisms and propositions, it is necessary to deliver 
that method which reasons about probabilities, and the objects of opi- 
nion, hence in the Topics, because he there treats pf syllogism, Aristotle 
first teaches us what a common syllogism is, in the same manner as 
he also does in his Prior Analytics. For if it is requisite to proceed 
from objects of opinion, to those things which are known by the assist- 
ance of demonstration, and from probabilities to things perfectly true, the 
Topics which treat of the places of arguments, ought to precede the trea- 
tise On Demonstration, and those things which must necessarily be as- 
sumed prior to demonstration. Simplicius however justly observes, that 
plausible as this reasoning may appear, yet it is absurd to entitle this 
treatise Antetopica. For simple words or terms, immediately and proxi- 
mately precede the propositions which are formed from them, and those 
syllogisms which consist from those propositions. 

But those who inscribe this treatise On the Genera of Being, or 
Ok the Ten Genera, as Plotinus thought it should be inscribed in 
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that part of his works, where he adduces certain contradictions against 
these Categories, — these alone direct their attention to things, and by 
no means to the scope and intention of the logical art. For the genera 
of being are things themselves ; but that the intention of this treatise i^ 
not to consider beings, but words signifying things, so far as those 
words are significant, has been already observed. And indeed Aristotle 
himself indicates this, when he says, " Each of those things which are 
predicated, alone indeed, and by itself, is not asserted of any thing, 
but ' affirmation arises from the conjunction of these with each other." 
For if affirmation is conversant with words and a sentence, the inten- 
tion of the treatise will not be concerning things, because affirmation 
is not a combination and conjunction of things, but a conjunction of 
significant words. And if it should be said that each of the things 
which are here discussed, either signifies essence, or quantity, or qua- 
• lity, &c. certainly the terms which signify them are not things but words; 
for thinfss are signified. It is evident therefore, that this, treatise is not 
a discussion of things, but of significant words.' 

Since, however, it is generally inscribed Categories, it is necessary 
to enquire the cause of this inscription ; as the word categories ov predi* 
caments signifies accusations pertaining to judicial processes, and to 
which defence is opposed ; and we are not taught in this treatise how 
such accusations ought to be made. Porphyry says, that to treat of 
things publicly according to any signification, is to predicate them, and 
that, in short, to assert any word of a thing is to predicate. HencCt 
says he, every simple significant word, when it is treated, pronounced, 
and asserted of any tiling, may be called predication, and a predica- 
ment. Simplicius however, justly observes, that if this be admitted, 
Socrates, and every simple Avord signifying any particular or singular 
, thing, may be called a predicament, and thus this treatise will not be 
concerning the most general, but concerning simple words. But others 
more appropriately say, that the treatise is inscribed Categories or PrC'* 
dicamentSy because it is concerning the most general things which are 
always adapted to predicate. For of aa enunciative sentence in which 
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truth and falsehood consist, one thing is tlie subject of which the sen- 
tence is asserted, and another thing is that which is asserted of the 
subject, which is called the predicate, as being said of the subject; 
Thus in the sentence, Socrates is a man, the subject is Socrates, but the 
predicate is man. And the subject indeed ought to be that which is 
more particular, but the predicate that which is more universal. Hence 
in predicates, properly so called, a conversion cannot be made ; since it 
cannot be said that man is Socrates, nor that animal is man. Again, 
there are some things which are only predicates, as are those most gene- 
ral genera which Porphyry speaks of in his Introduction ; and some 
things are only subjects, as individuals. For some things participate 
of those most general genera, and therefore are asserted of those things 
by which they are participated, but the most general genera themselves 
do not participate of other things, and therefore are not the subject of 
any thing which may be predicated of them. Individuals, however, 
participate of those things which are placed above them, and on this 
account are their subjects. Hence, they are not participated by any 
thing, as that which is more common, and therefore are not predicated 
of any thing. If then the intention of this treatise is concerning the 
supreme genera, it is very properly inscribed predicaments. 

ArchitAs also, who had the same intention, inscribed his treatise, Oif 
Universal Terms, i.e. On Universal Predicates, which are alwa)^j 
predicated of those things that are placed under them, and never be- 
come subjects. Nor is it wonderful if the appellation categories or pre-' 
jdicaments^ should appear to be extraneous, incongruous, and contrary 
to custom. For since names are less numerous than things, philoso^- 
phers, Avho not only desire to know things which are not perceived by 
others, bat also to exhibit and unfold therm to the learner, are some- 
times compelled to invent words ; as was the case with Aristotle when 
he invented the word entelechia*. Sometimes however it is lawful to use 

♦ This word signifies form which is being in energy, so far as, according to this, it is an as- 
fumption of one end ; or it is an assumption of one perfect essence, or is a continuance of the per* 
fect^ i. e« a habit accordbg to the perfect. 
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words in a sense different from what they properly signify, by transfer- 
ring them to our own purpose, as in the present instance of the word 
cates^ories. 

That this treatise also is the genuineproductionof Aristotle is evident 
from the obscurity and difficulty of the sentences, and its involved diction ; 
this mode of writing being generally adopted by the Stagirite. To which 
may be added, that Aristotle himself frequently mentions this treatise, 
which he also denominates Tiir Ten Categories*. Either therefore it 
must be said that those writings in which mention is made of this work, 
are not the legitimate productions of Aristotle, or it must not be denied 
that this was composed by him. Simplicius- also adds, that the most 
intimate associates of Aristotle, have admitted this treatise to be ge- 
nuine ; and that if it were not written by Aristotle, all his philosophy, 
and especially his logic, would be without a beginning, and without a 
head. 

Should it be asked why, if this treatise is about the ten categories, 
Aristotle does not begin from these, but from things homonymous, sy- 
nonimous, and paronymous ? We reply with Porphyry ♦, that Aristotle 
discusses these first, neither superfluously, nor as forgetful of his design ; 
but in order that he might previously explain what was necessary to the 
doctrine of the categories ; lest he should be compelled to digress in 
the middle of the discussion, by unfolding these terms, and thus break 
its continuity. As geometricians, therefore, first adduce certain de- 
finitions and axioms, postulates and divisions, which must be previ- 
ously learnt, as useful to the evidence of the theorems ; thus also 
Aristotle first speaks of things homonymous, synonimous, and pa- 
ronymous, and all that follows, as most useful to the knowledge of the 
categories. 

Lastly, if any one should desire to know under what part of the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle this treatise should be arranged, we reply, that it 

* Vid. Porphyr. in Pradicara. p. 5, Ed. Paris, 1543. 
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must be ranked under that part which is the instrument of the other 
parts. For it has been shown, that the first part of logic consists of the 
doctrine which treats of simple terms. But the whole of logic is tHe 
organic or instrumental part of philosophy, in the same manner as rules 
and perpendiculars are the instruments of carpenters and builders *. 

* As I have been anxious in all my translations, to preserve as much as possible of the intellect 
tual theory of the ancients, the reader who is not an adept in the intellectual philosophy, is desired 
to pass over the more profound part of the notes On the Categories, till his proficiency in that 
philosophy enables him to imderstand it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

XlIINGS are said to be homonymous of which the name alone iscom« 
mon, but the definition of essence according to the name is different*^ 
llius man and the picture of a man, are each of them said to be an . 
animal. For of these, the name alone is common, but the reason of 
essence according to the name is different. Thus if any one explains 

« 

' It is well observed by tbe great Syrianus, that the reason why things which are po/yonymorij;, 
or called by many names, and heUronymouSy or called by difTercnt names, arc omitted by Aris- 
totle, is because these rather pertain to the ornament of diction, than to the consideration of 
things ; on which account these are more properly discussed by him in his Rhetoric and Poetics, 
where it becomes necessary to give many names to the same thing, and difTerent names to dific« 
rent things. But here he treats of things synonymous and homonymous which possess a real dif» 
fcrencc* 
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in what the being an animal in each of these consists^ he will assign the 
peculiar definition of each *. But those things are said to be synonymous, 
of which the name is common, and the reason (i. e. the dcfmition and 
description) of essence according to the name is the same. Thus man is 
said to be an animal, and also an ox. For each of these is called by the 
common name animal ; and the reason of essence is the sanic. Thus 
if any one gives the reason of each, ancl explains in what the being 
an animal in each of these consists, he will assign the same reason.. 
And those things are called paronyinous which have their appellation 
according. to name, from something, yet so as to differ in case.^ Thus. 



• • • • ■ 

* It is necessary that definition should be of an equal ambit with the name of the thing dev. 
fined, that it may not exceed the name, nor be imperfect, and contain less than the name com- 
prehends. Indeed, it then happens that definition is superfluous and imperfect, when it is not 
assigned according to the name ; and it then especially exceeds, when it is framed according to 
some one of those things which are superior. Thus if any one wishes to define animal, and 
should not frame his definition according to the name of animal, but according to some one of 
those things which are more universally inherent in animal, such as animated, he will then 
say that animal is an essence, which is excited by inward motion, or is nourished, or increased, 
and produces beings similar to itself. This however, will be a true description of animal, yet 
will not be a definition of it, because it is not adequate to the thing defined. For if any thing is 
animal, it certainly is nourished, increased, and produces beings like itself. The converse, how- 
ever, is riot true; for plants are not animals, and yet they exert these energies. It happens aFso 
that a definition is imperfect when it is assumed according to something more particular than the 
thing defined j as if when defining animal we should say, that it is a rational, mortal essence, 
which is the definition of u)an. For that indeed which is such is an animal, but not every 
thing which is an animal answer* to this definition. Every definition therefore, should be so 
framed according to name and the thing defined, that it may be converted with the namc^ 

But when Aristotle says, " the reason of essence according to the name, is different," Simpli- 
cius farther observes, that ^070;, reason, signifies calculation and reasoning; likewise a certain in- 
terior affection according to intelligence, which we usually call discursive; also a certain produc- 
tive and seminal principle i and lastly, that which is indicative and definitive of any thing. 
Aristotle therefore uses the word reason and not definition, that he may also comprehend descrip- 
'lion; for this likewise pertains to the supreme genera and individuals which cannot be explained 
by one definition, because the genus of the supreme genera cannot be obtained, nor the essential 
differences of individuals. Description, however, since it delivers the peculiarity of essence, un- 
folds these. ' . 

a grammarian 
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a grammarian is denominated from grammar, and a valiant man from 
valour^. 



CILVFrER IL 



Of things which are the subject of discourse, some are enunciated ac« 
cording to connection, but others without connection. Those therefore 
which arc enunciated according to connection are such as, the man runs^ 
tlic man is victorious; but those without connection are such as, man, 
ox, runs, conquers*. Of things likewise, some arc predicated of a cer* 
tain subject, but are not in any subject. Thus man is predicated of a 
. subject, viz. of a certain man, but is not in any subject. But other 
tilings are indeed in a subject, yet arc not predicated of any subject 
By being in a subject, however, I mean that wliich subsisting in some- 
thing not as a part, cannot exist without that in which it is. Thus a 
certain grammatical art is in a subject, viz. in the soul, but is not pre- 
dicated of any subject ; and this white thing is in a subject indeed, viz. 
in a body, (for all colour is in body) but is not predicated of any sub- 

3 Simplicius iaforms us that Architas omits this doctrine of names in his treatise On Universal 
Terms, because the Pythagoreans assert that names arc from nature and not from position. 
IIcDcc they reject the words polyonymous and homonymous, as if one name should signify one 
thing according to nature. 

* By things which are the subject of discourse, Aristotle means words significant so far at 
they arc significant ; because the predicaments jast neither things nor conceptions, nor words 
simply so far as words, but they are words significant of things, through the media of concep- 
tions, which being disseminated in each genus, procure for, and deliver to us the predicaments. 
Simplicius farther observes, that Architas, ;n the beginning of his treatise On Universal Terms, 
in the first place discourses about speech, which he considers as subsisting in the reasoning povi-er 
and in voice. He also says that the speech which is in voice is significant^ but that which is in 
the reasoning power is signified. He likewise defines and unfolds simple, composite, perfect and 
imperfect things ; among which it is requisite 10 aJnjit those which subsist according to con- 
nection and without connection. 

• « . * 
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' ject. But some things are both predicated of a subject, and are in a 
subject. Thus science is in the soul as in a subject, and is predicated 
of grammar as of a subject. And somethings are neither in a subject^ 
nor are prcxlicatcd of a certain subject ; as for instance, a certain man, 
and a certain horse. Tor notiiing of this kind is either in a subject, or 
is predicated of a certain subject *• And, in short, individuals, and 

.things 

* That which is in something, says Simpricius, has a manifold prcdicalioir, and at least com- 
prehends^ eleven mode?. Fur a' thing is in something as in place, as in the Lyceum ; or as in a 
vessel, as wine in amphora ; or as in time, as the transactions and expeditions of the Greeks 
and their enemies in Peloponnesus, were in this Olympiad^ or as a part in the whole, as the hand 
is in the whole body ; or as the whole in its parts; or as species in genus, as man in animal, for 
man is contained in it ; or as genus in species, for species participates of genus, as man partici*. 
pates of animal; or as in the end, as all things consist in the good; or as fopm in matter, as the 
form of the statue in the brass; or as in the mover; or as in the governor the aflfairs of the go* 
vemed. What kind of signification therefore of that which is in something belongs to a sub* 
ject ? The divine lamblichus says, that a subsistence as in matter, is the peculiarity of subsist- 
ing in a subject* But he says this, in consequence of apparently agreeing with Aristotle, who 
in the fourth book of his Physics indicating the significations of that which is \n something, 
conjoins that. which is in matter together with that which is in a subject. For Aristotle there 
says : *' Also as health in things hot and cold, and, in short, as form in matter;" Aristotle as-^ 
serting this at it would seem, according to one common power of giving form to that which is 
subjected, which lamblichus considers as one and the same. This however is the eleventh signi- 
lication of that which is in something. For there is a great difference between that which is in a 
subject, and that which is as in matter. For that which is in a subject, is in essence, which is a 
composite from matter and form ;^ but form is in matter, as in that which is formless, and a pari 
of essence. Farther still, that which is in a subject, receives essence and existence from the 
subject ; but form gives to matter its being or essence. That also which is in a subject, does 
not give completion to the essence of the composite, as its definition evinces; but that which is 
in matter gives completion to matter. To this may be added, that a thing which is in a subject, 
is an accident, and is under some one of the nine predicaments; but we conceive form and 
morpkef to be a composite and subject. Again, since Aristotle assumes that to be in a subject 
\^'hich is sensible, and this particular thing, he certainly would not say that a thing which is in a 
subject, is that which is in matter; for he docs not think that a particular sensible thi. g accords 
wlh matter. For though he says in his Physics that matter is essence, yet he docs not say that 
it is properly essence. But in this treatise, he calls the first essence, a composite, and a sub- 
ject. What occasion however is there to be prolix ? For lamblichus himself in the course of his 
Oommentary observes, that there is one signification of that which is as in matter^ and another 

'of 
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tliings which are one iiuunnbcT, are indeed predicated of no Subject, • 
yet nothing hinders but that some of them may be in a subject. For a 
certain grammatical art, is among the number of things which are in a 
sul)ject, but is not predicated of any subject. 



CIIAFfER III. 



When one thing is predicated of another as of a subject, as many 
tilings as are asserted of that which is predicated, so many may also be 

asserted of the subject. Thus man is predicated of a certain man, but 

» 

of that which is as in a subject. It is also requisite to know^ that Aristotle in the fourth book of 
his Physics, divides a subsistence in something into eight modes, and dues not make any mention, 
of that which is, as in time. Perhaps, however^ he omits this, because he had not yet said any 
thing about time. Likewise conjoining that which is in a subject with that which is in matter^ 
he also conjoins that which is in a vessel, and that which is in place, because he had not yet 
unfolded the difference between them* 

Simplicius farther observes, that Aristotle in this place considering a subject as a composite, 
and an individual essence, which is neither in a subject, nor predicated of any subject, very pro- 
perly asserts, that every thing which is not predicated of a subject essentially, but after the man- 
ner of an accident, is in a subject; as for instance, heat in iron. And if it should be said, that 
those things which give completion to the essence of any thing, are parts of that thing, as the 
heat of fire is a part of fire, yet thc.^e also arc in a subject which is void of quality, and is the 
first matter. Though the pecuUarUij therefore of subsisting in a subject, is not a subsistence as 
in matter, yet things which subsist in matter subsist as in a subject. For we are informed by 
Porphyry ihat there is a twofold subject, not only according to the followers of the Stoics, but 
those of higher antiquity. For, says he, matter void of quality, which Aristotle calls being in 
capacity, is the first signification of a subject, and the second, is that which in common pos- 
sesses a certain quality, or which properly subsists; since brass and Socrates, are the subjects 
of those things which accede to ihein, and arc predicated of them. 

In the last place, it deserves to be remarked, that Aristotle here considers universals as having 
a subsistence, as for instance, universal science, which it is evident is universally in the soul. 
And a liiilc before this, he divided things which have a subsistence, into universals and particu- 
lars. Perhaps in this he follows the Pythagoreans, from whom he received the doctrine of the 
Categories. 

animal 
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animal is predicated of man; and therefore animal is also predicated. 
of a certain man. For a certain man, is both man and an animal. Of 
things heterogeneous, and which are not arranged under each other, the: 
differences arc also different in species ; as for instance, of animal and 
science. For the differences of animal arc, the pedestrious, the biped, 
the winged, and the aquatic ; but no one of these is the difference of 
science. For science docs not differ from science in tlie being a biped. 
Of the subaltern genera however, nothing hinders but there may be the 
same differences; for the superior are predicated of the genera which 
are under them. Hence, as many differences as there are of that which 
ii predicated, so many also will there be of the subject ^# 



• Porphyry says that diflercncc in most things and for the most part is predicated of many 
species, yet not always. But lamblichus siys, that though certain differences arc not predicated 
of many species, yet their subsistence is such, that as far as pertains to themselves they may be 
predicated of many. Difference however, he adds, is more peculiar and more allied to a mate- 
rial nature, which is predicated of one particular species. Yet though it is thus disposed, it has 
a power according to its own nature, of imparting itself tti many species. And if a certain 
other event of things which are adapted to receive extension into multitude, does not permit this 
to take place, yet nothing hinders difference itself, so .far as pertains to its own nature, from in* 
sinuating and accommodating itself into many things. 

But the genera, species, and differences are different which differ by the predicaments ; and 
hence in each predicament, there arc genera, species, and dif^Tcnces. Those genera too, have 
a mutual ancangement, one of which is under the other» 2i% flying under animal; but those are 
not mutually arranged, one of which is not ranked under the other, as animal and science. For 
of genera and species, some are genera only, as those which have not a genus above themselves, 
as for instance, essence; others are species only, as those which have not species under them- 
selves, as for instance, eagle ; and others subsist between these, as animal and bird, which ate 
both genera and species. For they are species, with relation to those things which are prior to 
themselves, but genera with relation to those things which are posterior to themselves. Thus 
bird is a species of animal, but the genus of eagle. They arc called however subaltern, not be- 
cause each is under another third, for thus the same thing would be both species and genus of 
the same thing, but because the one is under the other. But when neither is under the other, 
then they arc not subakern ; as for instance, animal and science ; for each is a genus ; nor is 
science a species of animal, nor animal a species of science. Since therefore, there are different 
genera, and different media, between the supreme genus^ and the lowest specjes, and there arc 
diffcicot supreme genera of the predicaments, when Aristotle says " of things heterogenous," 
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he sits. To have^ is such as, to be shod, to be armed. But to act, is 
such as, to cut, to burn. And to suffer^ is such as, to be cut, to be 
burnt. Each however of the above-mentioned categories, itself consi- 
dered by itself, is not enunciated in any affirmation or negation ; but 
by the connection of these with each other, affirmation or negation is 
produced. For every affirmation or negation appears either to be true 
or false ; but of things which are enunciated without any connection, 
no one is either true or false ; such for instance as, man, white, runs, 
conquei"s7. 

CHAP. 

' Architas, says Simplicius, after he has instructed us in the name, and given an example of 
each of the categories^ adds also and subjoins the property of each. Thus after he has explained 
the name, and given an example of essence^ he adds, that all things which subsist by them- 
selves arc essences. For the first knowledge of essence, thus presents itself to us, as being it- 
self first known by itself. Again, in explaining the name, and giving an example of quality, 
.because qualities are twofold, some about the soul, and others about the body, he does not omit 
their peculiarity, by informing us of such things as are at one and the same time inherent in cer- 
tain things* For together with quality, a5 at the same time existing and giving perfection to es- 
sence wc understand and conceive these. Having also explained the name, and given an example 
pf quantity, according to all the genera, asacccording to quale, according to inclination or ten- 
dency, and according to the discreet, he facilitates our knowledge of it by adding whatever hap- 
pens to number, or signifies according to number. To relation also, he adds those things, of 
which one is simply predicated with reference to the other, and one cannot \)Q understood, nor 
signified without the other. To the verb to act^ likewise, he simply adds action, by signifying that 
which is produced about any thing. And to the verb to suffer, he adds that which is naturally 
adapted to be changed by any thing. Again, to the verb to have, he adds those things which 
eimply cannot be simultaneous, and which are not adapted to subsist together. Adducing like- 
wise those things which have position, he says, that they simply signify the formation of the body 
subsisting after a certain manner. IVhere also, according to him, simply determines place; and 
when, simply signifies time. Ii is evident therefore, that Architas not only unfolds the categories 
according to sense, but also gives a description of them according to intellect. 

If any one also is desirous of a division which may comprehend the ten genera, let him attend 
to the following, from Simplicius : All things which arc, are either essences, or powers, or energies. 
But powers, since they have a middle subsistence, are rather beheld together with essences. 
Again, we must first make a twofold division into active or passive essences, and into energies. 
And the predicament of action indeed contains all energies, and the predicament of passion all pas- 
sions. But of things.in existence or essences, some have being by themselves, all which essence 
comprehends; but others have their subsistence in other things. And of these, some are beheld 

according 
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Essence* however, wliicli is most properly, primarily, and espe- 
cially so called, is that which is neither predicated of any subject, nor 
is any subject ; such for instance as, a certain man, and a certain 

horse. 

according to habitude, and some arc without habitude. Again, of those things which are with* 
out habitude, some are considered according to the designation, and as it were form of corporeal 
existence, as are all those things which are bounded according to quality, but others arc consi* 
dercd according to dimension, or extension and multiplication; as are those things which are 
according to quantity. For these two differences which are without the habitude of those things 
that subsist in others, are considered according to the existence of genera. But of the things ac« 
cording to habitude, some arc beheld according to a habitude to bodies, but others according to 
a habitude to incorporeal natures. And of these, some are according to a habitude to placc^ 
which the predicament wliere contains j but others arc according to a habitude to time, which are 
contained in the predicament whetu But of those things which are according to a habitude to 
bodies, some are according to a habitude to those things in which we are placed, either standing, 
or sitting, or leclining, all which arc reduced to the predicament position. Others again, are 
according to a habitude to things placed about us, which are comprehended by the predicament 
to have, or habit. For bodies to which there is such a habitude, so subsist aAer a certain man* 
ner, as if we were established and placed in them, or they in us. The divine lamblichus also 
endeavours to give an enumeration of the ten genera, neither mutilated, nor unperfcct. And 
first he arranges a subject in which pre-existing, those things are produced and accede, which 
alone subsist in a subject. Afterwards, those things are considered which exist together with a 
subject ; and these arc quality and quantity, of which the one multiplies and extends the subject, 
but the other forms it. But habitudes are beheld about the subject, according to which the other 
predicaments are considered. Archytas, however, investigating the cause of the number of the 
genera after the manner of the Pythagoreans, reduces them to all the principles of things. For 
he says that every art and science, is one arranged definite thing, that it has a limitation in num- 
ber, and that the whole of number is the dccad. Hence all things are very properly divided into 
ten, and all species or fonns and specific numbers are ten. He also adds, that the extremities of 
the body have ten parts, and that the elements of all speech are ten, as may also be shown by 
induction. • 



•' In the Preface to Porph\rj*« lotroduction, 1 have assigned thi reason why I prefer the word tstmct to 
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horse ». But second essences arc called species, in which species those 
that are denominated primary essences are inherent; viz. both these, 

arid 

It is also necessary to observe, that it belongs to Aristotle to proceed analogously from sensibles 
to intclligiblcs. For considering matter and form as principles, both in intelligibles and sensi- 
bles, he again asserts, that they are analogously the same and different in these, according to the 
mode of subsistence. The ten genera therefore may possess an identity together with diversity^ 
both in intelligibles and sensibles, according to analogy ; viz. considered as proceeding from one 
causcj and with reference to one. For by the connecting power of media, there is one continued 
scries of the first and last genera, which does not confound immaterial with material natures. 
For each of these is established in its proper boundaries, and subordinate are always suspended 
from superior essences. Hence Plato in the Parmenides distributes the one through all the hypo* 
theses of that dialogue whether he discusses deity ^ Intellect, soul, or lodt/ *, according to that 
communion which in various ways proceeds to all things. 

' Archy tas, says Simplicius, in the same manner as Aristotle, arranges essence prior to the 
other predicaments, tmd in the course of his work, instructs us in the cause of this. For all 
other things are, cither essences, or in essences. If therefore essence subsists from itself, and is 
not in want pf any thing else, but other things arc in want of essence, which also is seen to im^ 
part being to other things, essence is deservedly honoured, and placed before the rest. For other 
things which arc said to be accidents to essence, exist through the aid of essence, but essence is 
sufficient to its own subsistence, independent of the aid of other things. Hence, when it i* 
subverted, other things arc also subverted, but, on the contrary, other things being subverted,, 
essence is not also subverted. Archytas likewise writes concerning the order of the predicaments 
as follows : Essence Is arranged in the first place, because this alone is the subject of the other 
predicaments, and it can be conceived by itself separate from the rest. But the rest cannot exist 
without essence. For either through essence, or as subsisting in essence, they are predicated of 
it. Plotinus, however, and Nicostratus, doubt how essence is one genus. For if there were any 
thing common to an intelligible and sensible essence, that something common would be prior to 
both, and would be predicated of each. And it is evident indeed, that this common nature wilfc 
be neither body, nor incorporeal, lest body should become incorporeal, or that which is incorpo- 
real, body. In answer to this however it may be said, that the present treatise is of a sensible 
and natural essence, and of that intelligible essence, which subsists by participation in natural 
essences. This also is asserted by Archytas, who assuming the beginning of his doctrine from 
sensibles, says : « Every sensible and natural essence, either in these categories, or through these, ' 
or at least not without these, is adapted to present itself to the human intellect." It does not 
therefore belong to the present treatise to doubt about that essence which vs common to sensibles 
and intelligibles, though what that essence is, deserves to be known. But Plato establishes and 
supposes the intelligible genus of essence. The first intelligible essence, however, causes all cs^ 

» See this copiously unfoUled in the notes to my translation o£ the ParnicnidcSt 
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and the genera of these species. Tlius, acertaiu man is inexistent in 
man as in species ; but the genus of the species is animal. These there- 
fore are called second essences, such for instance as man and animal 9. 

It 

scnccs, as well intellectual as sensible^ to subsist ; of which the intellectual are proximate to it, 
and others arc nearer, or more remote. It h evident likewise that such an essence is not the genus 
onlyj buc also the principle of all the essences posterior to it^ and which do not equally partici- 
pate of the first intelligible essence. Hence such an essence is not properly a genus^ which he 
who doubted previously assumed as granted. But Aristotle in his Metaphysics asserts^ that there 
arc two essences^ the intelligible and the sensible^ and also a thirds the mathematical^ or psychical 
(i. e. belonging to the sonl). Archylas also calls every essence, natural^ sensible, and motive. 
And he says indeed, that the natural essence is matter and form ; tliat the sensible Is composite ; 
and that the motive essence is intelligible and incorporeal ; as the cause of that motion by which 
every life specifically subsists. Hence also it is evident, that it comprehends many essences in one 
order. If therefore the first essence is considered, not as simply a genus, but as the principle of 
all essences, it is not rightly urged, that it must cither be incorporeal, or corporeal. For the 
principle of essences produces such as are incorporeal proximate to itself, but such as arc corpo* 
real, more remote from its nature. But it may be said, is it not necessary that every essence 
should be cither body or incorporeal, and that every animal should be either mortal or immortal ? 
To this it may be replied, that the incorporeal is twofold, one subsisting as that which is defined 
by nature, and opposite to body, but the other as the cause of corporeal negation, and of an in- 
corporeal essence, which is opposed to the same. After the same manner also, rational and irra- 
tional are twofold. Hence if it is necessary to say that animal is either rational or irrational, it 
ought rather to be said, that if it is irrational according to negation, this "S not the irrational 
which is opposite to rational. Boethus however thinks that these questions should be excludedj, 
and passed over in silence, because the present treatise is not concerning an intelligible essence. 

9 It has been already observed, that the predicaments arc concerning significant words. But 
significant words are first employed zbout individuals; for we first meet with these in the energies 
of sense, and afterwards we ascend to species and genera, betaking ourselves from sense to intel- 
lect. Species therefore are in the second rank, in the order of our progressions. Again, if we 
do not entirely consider species and genera by themselves, and separate, but in individuals ac* 
-cording to the custom of the Peripatetics, these, since they are parts of individual essences, will 
be second in the rank of essences, since because they are parts of, they are also essences. Yet, 
€ince they do not subsist from themselves, they are not entirely essences. Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis however is of opinion, that individual essences arc prior by nature to such as are common. 
For he says that indiriduals not existing, none of the other categories can exist. Simplicius 
however justly observes, that though a common essence has its being together with individualsj 
yet existing by itself, it contributes to the essence of its subject. It is bettor therefore to say, 
that universal possessing a most principal essence by itself, imparts itself also to particulars ; and 
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It is however evident from what has been said, that of things which are 
predicated of a subject, it is necessary that both the name and the de- 
finition should be predicated of the subject. Thus man is predicated 
of a certain man as of a subject ; and the name also is predicated of 
it; for you predicate man of a certain man. The definition also of man 
is predicated of a certain man ; for a certain man is both man and ani- 
mal ; so that both the name and the definition are predicated of the 
subject. But with respect to things which are in a subject, of the 
greater part, neither the name, nor the definition is predicated oT the 
subject; but of some, nothing hinders but that the name may sometimes 
be predicated of the subject , though it is impossible that this should 
be the case with the definition. Thus whiteness, which is in body as in 
a subject, is predicated of the subject ; for the body is said to be white. 
But the definition of whiteness can never be predicated of body. . All 
other things, however, are either predicated of the first essences, as sub- 
jects, or are in them, as in subjects. This however is evident from the 
particulai-s which are obvious to all men. Thus animal is predicated of 
man ; and therefore is also predicated of a certain man. For if it were 
predicated of no one of particular men, neither, in short, would it be 
predicated of man. Again, colour is in body; and therefore it is also in 
a certain body. For if it is not in some one of particular bodies, nei- 
ther, in short, is it in body. Hence all other things, are either predi- 
cated of the firet essence, as subjects ; or are in them as in subjects. 

thus universal Is more principal, and prior to individuals in the order of nature. But Alexander 
says, that which is common cannot be without Individual, but individual can be without that 
which is common, as is evident in the sun, the moon, and the world. In answer lo this however 
it may be said, that the nature of these is such, that if many could receive the same form, each 
of these would Impart itself to an appropriate multitude, and would extend itself Into multitude. 
Again, second essences are similar to the first essences. For as the latter are the subjects of all 
the others, thus also do second essences subsist with reference to other things. For all other 
things arc predicated of them, either paronymously, as a grammarian Is not only a certain man, 
but man; or homonymously, as a white thing, since not only that which is white is a body, but 
also a body is simply thus denominated. 

Th« 
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The first essences therefore not existing, it is impossible that any one of 
other things should exist '. 

But of second essences, species is more essence than genus; for it is 
nearer to the first essence. Thus if any one explains what the. first es^ 
sence is, he will explain it in a mariner more known and appropriate, 
by introducing species than genus. For instance, he who explains what 
a certain man is, will explain it in a manner more known, by introdu- 
cing man, than animal; for the former is more the peculiarity of a cer- 
tain man; but the latter is more common. He also who explains what 
a certain tree is, will explain it in a manner more known and appro- 
priate, by introducing tree than plant. Farther stilly the first essences 
because they are placed under every thing else, and every thing else is 
predicated of these, or is in these, on this account are especially called 
essences. But as the first essences are to all other things, so is species 
. to genus ; since species is placed under genus. For genera are predi- 
cated of species ; but species are not reciprocally predicated of genera. 
Hence species is more essence than genus. • , . 

"With respect to species themselves however, no one of such of them 
as are not genera, is more essence than another. For he will not at all 
explain more appropriately, who introduces man in the explanation of 
a certain man, than he who introduces horse in the explanation of a 
certain horse. After the same manner also in the first essences, one of 
them is not more essence than another; for a certain man is not more 
essence than a certain ox. Reasonably therefore after the first essences, 
species and genera alone among the rest, are said to be second essences; 
since these alone of the things which are predicated, manifest the first 
essence. For if any one explains what a certain man is, by introducing 
species or genus, he will appropriately explain it ; and he will make it 

to be more known, by introducing man or animal ; but whatever else he 

• 

« When Aristotle says, that " the first essences not existing, it is impossible that any one of 
other things shoulj exist," this must be understood of the things which the first essences par- 
ticipate, so far as those things from their union with matter arc inseparable from the subjects in 
which they reside 3 for being merged in, they arc co-extended with body, 

may 
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may introduce among all other things, will be introduced foreign from 
the purpose; such, for instance, as that he is Avhite, or that he'runs,br 
any thing else of this kind. Hence these things alone among others are* 
very properly said to be essences. Again, the first essences because 
they are placed under all other things, and all other things are either 
predicated of these, or are in these, are said to be most properly es- 
sences. But as is the relation of the first essences to all other thmgs, 
such also is the relation of the species and genera of the first essences 
to all the rest, since of these all the rest are predicated. For you say 
that a certain man is a grammarian ; and therefore you also say that a 
man and an animal are a grammarian. And the like also takes place in 
other things *. 

It is common however to every essence, not to be in a subject. For 
the first essence is neither in a subject, nor is predicated of a certain 
subject. And with respect to second essences, that no one of them is in 
a subject is evident as follows : Man indeed is predicated of a certain 
3nan as of a subject, but is not in a subject ; for man is not in a certain 
man. In a similar manner also animal is predicated of a certain man 
as of a subject, but animal is not in a certain man. Farther still, of 

* Archylas, the Pythagorean, says Simplicius, does not admit the division of essences now 
proposed^ but in the place of it adopts another. For, says he, there arc three differences of es- 
sence ; for one is matter, another form, and another that which is composed from both these. 
J^ut this division is made according to the condition of essence, and extends itself to all things. 
Archytas also uses this division of essences, according to nature, and not as is the division of Ari- 
stotle, which alone adheres to usual significations, as Aristotle himself testifies in those treatises 
which he composed with the greatest accuracy, and in which he employs the division of Archytas, 
.as in his Physical Auscultation, and Metaphysics. No Pythagorean however would admit this 
division of first and second essences, because they assert the former of these to be primarily in- 
herent in universals, and they leave the latter in particulars ; and because they place the first and 
proximate essence in the most simple things, and not as it is now said, that the first and most 
proper essences arc sensible and composite natures. And in the third place, they would not ad- 
mit this division because they thought genera and species to be beings, and not certain things 
summarily collected in separate notions, or abstract conceptions. Aristotle therefore, though he 
knew this division of essence which Archytas delivers, yet did not use it, because JLhat which he 
employs is more adapted to a logical discussion* 
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those things which are in a subject, nothing hinders but that the name 
may sometimes be predicated of the subject, but it is impossible that 
the definition should be predicated of it. Of second essences, however, 
both the definition and the name are predicated of a subject ; for you 
predicate the definition of a man of a certain man, and in a simil^^r 
manner the definition of anunal. Hence essence will not be among the 
number of things which are in a subject* This however is not the pe- 
culiarity of essence ; but difference also belongs to things which are 
not in a subject. For pcdestrious and biped, are predicated indeed of 
man as a subject, but are not in a subject; for neither is biped, nor pe* 
destrious in man. The definition also of difference is predicated of that 
of which difference is predicated. Thus if pcdestrious is predicated of 
man, the definition also of pcdestrious will be predicated of man; for 
man is pcdestrious^. Nor ought wc to be disturbed, lest we should be 

at 

3 II IS well observed by Simpliciu5, that Aristotle In what is now said proposes to Investigate 
principally, those things which essence has in common with the other predicaments, that from* 
things more common and peculiar, a more accurate description may be made of the object of en- 
quiry. Archytas also indicates this, who not only investigates peculiarities, but also explains 
whatever is common to the other predicaments, lamblichus also observes on these words of 
Aristotle, as follows : Certain things arc at the same time common to the predicaments, and some 
are peculiar. Thus it is common to essences, not to receive the more and the less. For it is not 
possible that man should be more and less man, nor god, nor plant ; and in a similar manner it 
is common to them to have no contrary. For man is not contrary to man, nor god to god, uor* 
to other essences. But to subsist from itself, and not to be in another, as an azure and a yellow 
colour arc in the eyes, is the peculiarity of essence. For every essence is by itself one certain 
thing; but those things which are at the same time inherent, and are accidents, are cither ior 
these essences, or arc not without these. Aftenvards, lamblichus speaking of those things 
which quantity has in common, obser\-e3 as follows ; Many things indeed, happen to quantity, 
which also belong to essence ; as not to receive the more and the less. In a similar manner he 
mentions what is common to essence, and the predicament of relation. But that which is pe- 
culiar, says he, to every essence is this, that remaining one and the same in number, it is capa- 
ble of receiving contraries. Thus therefore lamblichus is of opinion, that Aristotle delivers 
what is common to essence with the other predicaments, and what is peculiar to it. But Por- 
phyry says, that the peculiarity of each genus is assigned by Aristotle, and not simply what is 
coD)mon with otlier predicaments, and what is peculiar. And since peculiarity is triply prcdi^ 
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at any time compelled to confess that the parts of essences are not es- 
sences, because they are in their wholes as in subjects ; for things which 
>arc in a subject were not said to be so, as parts which are inexistent in 
any thing. It also belongs to essences and differences, that all things 
are synonymously predicated from them. For all the categories from 
these, are either predicated of individuals, or of species. Thus from 
the first essence there is no category ; for it is predicated of no subject. 
But of second essences, species indeed is predicated of individuals ; but 
genus is predicated both of species and individuals. In like manner 
also differences are predicated of species ^nd of individuals. And the 
first essences receive the definition of species and genera ; and species 
receives the definition of genus. For as many things as are asserted of 
that which is predicated, so many may also be asserted of the subject. 
In a similar manner species and individuals receive the definition of dif- 



cated, one which is inherent in all and not alone, as hipcd in man ; another which is inherent 
alone, but not in all, as to be a grammarian is inlicrcnt in man; and another which is inherent 
alone, and in all, which is properly pcculiaiity, as risibility in man, — hence those things which 
arc not inherent alone, arc common to essence and the other genera, since they are inherent in 
;dl, and not alone. 

Some one however may doubt how essence will not be in a subject, since intellect is in soul, 
and soul is in body, and ideas according to Plato are in intellect. In answer to this it may be 
said, that these arc not as in a subject, nor are they assimilated to the participation of acci- 
xlents, but these are as essence in another essence. They also are not inherent as a part in the 
whole, but as enei^ and essence in the receptacle capable of containing them. They are, in 
short, as the pilot is in a ship, and as that which uses is in that which is used, and is present to 
it ; or as an united essence which contains in itself a multiplied essence j just as the centre em- 
braces and comprehends in itself the circle. For thus the presence of essence in other essences 
maybe explained, from which no absurdity will ensue. Again, since a sensible essence is acer« 
lain concourse of matter and qualities, all which, when they are at once connected, produce 
one sensible essence, we must not think it strange that a sensible essence should be composed 
from non-essences. For neither is the whole composite true essence, but is an imitation of the 
true, which j)ossesses being about itself without other things, and in a similar manner other 
things which proceed from it, because it is true and real being. But in a sensible and composite 
essence, the being which is added to it, is barren and uisufficient, because the things from which 
it is composed arc insufficient. Hence it adumbrates real essence, as the picture of an animal 
^d a shadow. 
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fercnces. But those things were synonymous of which the name is 
common and the definition the same. Hence all tilings which arc pre- 
dicated from essences and differences, are predicated synonymously*. 
Every essence, however, appears to signify this particular thing. In 
the fii'st essences, therefore, it is indubitable and true, that they signify 
this particular thing ; for that which is signified is an individual and one 
in number. But in second essences though they appear indeed by the 
figure of appellation similarly to signify this particular thing, when any 
one says man or animal, yet this is not true, but they rather signify a 
thing with a certain quality. For thcj subject is not one, as the first 
essence, but man and animal are predicated of many things. Nor do 
they simply signify a thing with a certain quality, as that which is 
white. For that which is white signifies nothing else than a thing with 
a certain quality. But species and genus determine quality about 
.essence; for they signify what quality a certain essence possesses. 
The limitation, however, is more extended in genus than in species ; 

* Should it be enquired whether to be predicated synonymously^ belongs to second essences 
only, or to all the other predicaments ? For in these also genera and species are synonymously 
predicated of all their individual accidents. Thus science is synonymously predicated of gram- 
mar, and grammar of Aristarchus* In answer to this Simplicius observes, that this is common 
to the other genera and species of the other predicaments^ but that it is the peculiarity of the 
genera and species of essence, to be synonymously predicated of their individuals, and that no- 
thing is common to essence with the other predicaments of accidents. Unless, perhaps, it is the 
peculiarity of essence to be synonymously predicated, and thus is primarily inherent in the genus 
and species of essence, from which it is afterwards communicated and imparted to the other 
predicaments, so far as .ifter a certain manner they also have the relation of essence. Hence in 
these likewise we confess that genera and species are essentially inherent in their individuals, and 
are predicated of them ; as colour and whiteness are predicated of a certain white thing, and are 
in a certain white thing. For as certain things accidentally pertain to essences, so this essentially 
pertains from accident to the accidents of essences. But it may be said, why does not Aristotle 
assume the peculiarities of essence, as useful to the knowledge of essence ; as, for instance, not 
to be in a subject ? Perhaps, because it contributes to a knowledge of essence to know, that 
though it belongs to essence not to be in a subject, yet it docs not belong to it alone, though it 
appears to belong to it most eminently. 
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for lie who says animal comprehends to a greater extent than he who 
says man *. 

It also belongs to essences, to have nothing contrary to them. For 
what can be contrary to the first essence, as, for instance, to a certain 
man, or to a certain animal ? For there is nothing contrary to these ; 
since nothing is contrary either to man or to animal. This however is 
not peculiar to essence, but is also found in many other things, as, for 
instance, in quantity. For nothing is contrary to two cubits, or three 
cubits, or to ten, or any thing of this kind. Unless some one should 
say that much is contrary to few ; or the great to the small. But among 
definite quantities no one is contrary to another^. Essence also appears 
not to receive the more and the less. I do not say that one essence is 

^ According to what do we say that an individual essence is this particular thing ? Is it accord- 
ing to form^ or according to matter, or according to that which is composed from both ? Per- 
haps according to all these; but according to matter so far as it is a subject, and passes into 
energy by receiving form ; according to both, so far as it does not degenerate, nor depart from 
its proper nature; and according to form, so far as it is definite, and one in number. But if it 
should be said, that matter because it is indefinite and boundless, is by no means this particular 
thing, it must be recollected that the present treatise, is not concerning formless matter, but of 
that matter which is already fashioned by certain habitudes to the reception of form. But acorn- ' 
posite, is indeed that which is an individual, and receives the appellation of this particular thing. 

• Some, says Simplicius, doubt how there is not contrariety in essence. For is not rational 
animal contrary to irrational animal ? In answer to this doubt however, Simplicius justly replies, 
that rational is not contrary to irrational. For whether irrational is a negation of rational, nega- 
tion is certainly not contrary, or whether it has a power of affirming a certain species, indicating 
that it is difierent from rational, neither thus is irrational contrary to rational, from which it is 
deduced, and has its arrangement ; nor indeed is any other species contrary to species. But since 
all contrarieties are seen to be about qualities and differences, hence against those who doubt how 
Aristotle says, that fire is contrary to water, and air lo earth, we may easily say, that these arc 
contraries according to qualities and differences. For Aristotle says, that the hot and the dry arc 
contrary to the moist and the cold, and the hot and the moist, to the cold and the dry. But 
other essences have not contrariety among themselves. Again, how is that true, which Aristotle 
asserts in the first book of his Physics, that form is contrary to privation ? For if form is essence, ' 
essence therefore receives contrariety. The answer is, that fonn is partly essence, and partly 
habit, and that form so far as it is habit is contrary to privation, but not so far as it is essence. 

not 
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not more or less essence than another; for it has been already said that 
it is ; but I say that every essence is not said to be more or less that 
very thing which it is. Thus if this essence is man, he will not be more 
or less man, neither himself than himself, nor another man than ano- 
ther. For one man is not more man than another ; in the same manner 
as one white thins: is more or less white than other; and one beautiful 
thing is more or less beautiful than another. The same thing also is said 
to be more or less than itself. Thus a body which is white, is said to be 
more white now than formerly ; and when hot is said to be more or less 
hot. But essence is not said to be more or less essence. For neither is 
man said to be more man now than formerly, nor any one of such other 
things as are essences. Hence essence will not receive the more and 

the less 7. . 

It 

* ^ Not to receive the more and the less is not the peculiarity of essence. For neither in discrete 
quantity is there the more and the less. Thus three things are not more three than themselves^ 
nor than another three of the same species. For they are not changed from themselves, since 
they are definite in quantity ; nor will they be more than four ; for neither are they more thaa 
themselves. And, in short, every addition and ablation of quantity, produces a total diversity; 
but the intension is with the addition of the similar to itself, and not with that addition by which 
any thing causes a change in species. Of relatives also, some do not receive the more and the 
less ; as the double, equal, father, and the like. In quality likewise, figures do not receive the 
more and the less. Some one however may doubt, whether a man who is more rational than 
other men is not more a man. In the first place, perhaps, that which is more rational, is not so 
according to essence, but according to habit, or according to energy. In the next place, there is 
no absurdity if qualities which concur in species, as rational in man, and heat in fire, should 
receive the more and the less, but by no means the species itself. Thus when a man is said to be 
worthy, he is not said to be so, so far as he is a man, but so far as being thus disposed, he suffers 
an intension. This however docs not signify essence but quality. And it is by no means won* 
derful, that the being worthy, since it is not an affection according to essence, should have the 
more, and admit of intension, according to an externally acceding quality. But man is rational^ 
and fire is hot, not according to adventitious and external quality, but according to essential qua* 
lity which gives completion to species. Hence, if this quality received the more and the less, it 
would also be necessary, that the whole species should receive it, and therefore essence would re- 
ceive the more and the less. Perhaps, therefore, if the difference which is rational is specific, it 
will not be considered according to the more and the less ; as, for instance, in man and daemon. 
For less of man will not by intension possess the perfection of a daemon. But if rational is con- 
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It appears, however, to be especially the peculiarity of essence, that 
being one and the same in number it is capable of receiving contraries ; 
nothing of Avhich' kind can be adduced in other things which are not' 
essences j viz. that being one in number they can receive contraries. 
Thus colour, which is one and the same in number, is not white and 
black ; nor is an action, which is one and the same in number, both de- 
praved and worthy : and the like also takes place in other things which 
are not essences. But essence being one and the same in number, is 
capable of receiving contraries. Thus a certain man being one and 
the same, at one time becomes white, and at another black ; likewise 
hot and cold, depraved and worthy. But in other things nothing of 
this kind is seen®. Unless perhaps some one should object by saying 

that 

sidered according to habit and energy, such difference will no longer be the difference of essence. 
Again, however, it may be asked, how matter, since it is essence, is said to be more and less, 
and appears to be great and small, and entirely contraries ? To this it must be replied, that mat- 
ter itself, by itself, in no respect differs. For it is all things in capacity, and receives an equal 
representation and participation of essence, being as it were spread under all beings ; but such a 
variation accedes to it from its habitude to form. 

• When Aristotle says that essence is capable of contraries, it must be understood, that it is 
not at one and tlie same time capable of them. For this can only take place when one of the 
contraries departs, and the other accedes ; which Aristotle himself insinuates io the examples 
which he adduces. But here, the interpreters, says Sinipliciiis, introduce an intellectual essence, 
as that essence which does not receive contraries. In answer to this, however, it must be ob- 
served, that Aristotle is not now speaking of an intellectual, but of a sensible essence, and those 
universals which subsist in a sensible essence. The interpreters also subjoin that the sun is not 
capable of any contrary, who perpetually and invariably subsists in one species. For nothing is 
contrary to its motion ; since it is demonstrated in the treatise On the Heavens, that nothing is 
contrary to the motion in a circle. Indeed, how can it be true in perpetual essences, that they 
receive contraries in a divided manner ? For the heavens never stand still, and rest is contrary to 
motion. Fire also which is corruptible, is capable of heat, but not of cold ; and snow on the 
contrary is capable of cold, but not of heat. In answer however to the objection concerning 
perpetual essences, it must be observed, that Aristotle here delivers the peculiarity of every cs- 
scnce which has its existence in nmtation, and has the capacity of existing, and not of that es- 
sence which subsists according to immutability. In the next place, in answer to the objections 
about fire and snow, it must be observed, that Aristotle says, essence is capable of contraries, but 
docs not say that it has its essence in contraries. Fire, therefore, does not receive heat, but heat 

is 
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that a sentence and opinion are capable of receiving contraries. For 
the same sentence appears to be both true and false. Thus if the sen« 

tence 

i» in' its essence^ and nothing receives itself. That however which is external to fire^ as waUTj 
receives heat^ which is adventitious to water, and an extrinsical quality ; but it by no means re« 
ceives humidity, for that is con-natural to it. In a similar manner the celestial bodies have their 
being in circulationi and do not possess a certain vicissitude of a contrary. Hence if such pro- 
perties are not qualities, but essential diifcrcnceSj and such as give completion to essence, when 
any thing remains the same, it will not be deprived of these things which are essentially inherent 
in it. But those things in which one of them is inherent, neither naturally nor inseparably, are 
capable of receiving contraries. On account of this peculiarity also it is pisunly shown, that es- 
sences, and especially an individual essence is every where the subject of all things ; that other 
things subsist about, and arc inherent in it ; and that it docs not belong to any one of the other 
predicaments to be capable of contraries, because accidents are not of themselves sufficient to 
their own subsistence. Hence they are not the subjects of any thing, but require something else 
as a foundation or seat ; and on this account, neither do they receive contraries. Thus body re- 
maining the same becomes black and white, and the whiteness recedes and departs, when black- *tcv4./ 
ncss accedes. But animal and man because they remain, receive contraries, so far as they are in % ', 
some individual manj but colour does not remain, and therefore it does not receive contraries. *** ' ^ 
For when whiteness departs, colour also departs together with it, and is no longer ; and when 
blackness accedes, colour aisp is together with it present. 

Simpllcius fiirthcr mforms us, that Archytas also admits this to be the peculiarity of essence* 
For he says, ** The peculiarity of essence is this, that remaining one and the same in number, 
it is capable of contraries. Thus vigilance is contrary to sleep, slowness to swiftness, and dis- 
ease to health, of all which one and the same man is capable. For he wakes, he sleeps, he is 
moved swifter and slower, and he becomes ill and well, lliough however being one and the 
same, he is capable of these, yet he is not capable of them at one and the same time." But 
lamblichus, after the manner of the Pythagoreans, extends this peculiarity to every essence, ac- 
cording to a certain analogy. For he says, thit an intellectual essence, motion, permanency, 
sameness, and difTcrencc, subsist together with essence, and the contrariety here in essence is not 
divided and successive, but simultaneous ; and to be susceptible and capacious, is asserted of ia- 
tellectual essences in one way, and is beheld and considered in composite natures in another way. 
For in composite essences, where there is dimension, one thing is a subject, and another that 
which accedes to the subject. But in the most simple essence, one thing is not a^ a subject, and 
that which accedes another thing, nor is there any variation in the mode of subsistence, but all 
things arc there one. In an essence likewise which is perpetually moveable, such as that of the 
celestial bodies, the comprehension, and as it were conjunction and copulation of a universal 
nature arc beheld by means of the heaven itself; not only because it contains all things, ^id 
there is nothing beyond itself, but because no other moveable nature, which is moved by any in- 
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tence is true, that some one sits, wlicn he rises from his seat, this very 
same sentence will be false. In a similar manner also in opinion. For 
if any one truly opines that a certain person sits, when that person rises 
from his seat, he will opine falsely, if he has the same opinion about 
him. If however some one should admit this, yet it differs in the mode. 
For things which are in essences, the essences being changed, become 
the recipients of contraries. For that which from being hot becomes 
cold is changed ; for it is changed in quality. This is also the case with 
that which from being white becomes black, and from being depraved, 
worthy. In a similar manner in other things, each of them receiving 
mutation, is capable of receiving contraries. A sentence and opinion, 
however, remain indeed themselves entirely immoveable ; but the thing 
being moved, that which is contrary is produced about them. For the 
sentence, that some one sits, remains the same; but the thing being 
moved, it becomes at one time true, and at another false. In like 
manner also in opinion. Hence in this way it will be the peculiarity of 
essence, to be capable of receiving contraries, according to the muta- 
tion of itself. But if any one should admit these things, viz. that a 
sentence and opinion can receive contraries, this is not true. For a sen- 
tence and opinion are not said to be capable of receiving contraries, 
, because they receive something, but because a passive quality is pro- 
duced about something else. For because a thing is or is not, a sen- 
tence is said to be true or false, and not because the sentence can re- 
ceive contraries. For, in short, neither a sentence, nor opinion is 
moved by any thing. Hence, neither will they be capable of receiving 
contraries ; since no contrary passive quality is produced in them. But 
essence, in consequence of receiving contraries, is said to be capable of 
receiving contraries ; for it receives disease and health ; and whiteness 

clmation, election, or will, whether it be animated, or inanimate, can at one and the same time 
sustain two opposite motions, and be moved, for instance, before and behind, or to the right hand 
and to the left, upward and downward. But the heaven alone is seen to obtain this prerogative, 
that it can not only be moved with one motion, or with only two or three, but with all motions 
at one and the same time. 
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and blackness ; and since it receives each of things of this kind, it is 
said to be capable of receiving contraries. Hence, the peculiarity of 
essence will be this, that being one and the same in number, it can r«- 
ceive contraries according to the mutation of itself. And thus much 
concerning essence 9. 

' A prior is not one and the same la number with a posterior sentence^ according to Aristotle* 
For he says, that which is once said, cannot be again assumed, because speech is among the 
number of things which are moved by succession ; and on this account^ a sentence is ranked 
among those things which have not position. Hence a prior is the same with a posterior sentence 
in species, and a true with a false sentence, but is not the same in number, as it was aserted of 
essence. And since opinion is a discourse in the soul, it also is conversant with succession ; and 
consequently the same things which are said of a sentence, may also be said of opinion. 

Siinplicius farther observes, that this also is worthy of animadversion, how it is said that es- 
sence by the mutation of itself is capable of receiving contraries. For neither is matter, (accord- 
ing to their opinion who say that matter is void of passive quality) transmuted, nor does it suffer 
contraries, but mutations are produced about it. likewise if form is always immoveable, and 
always abiding receives contraries according to quality, neither will it receive contraries by the 
mutation of itself. If therefore any essence receives contraries, a composite alone will receive 
contraries by being changed, and thus this will be the peculiarity of a composite and individual 
essence alone. Siniplicius adds, if however we may accommodate the opinions of certain Peri- 
patetics to our own use, we must assert indeed that matter suffers. For how is it possible that 
matter, since it is simple, and exists in capacity alone, when changed from that which it is, and 
brought into energy, should not receive the mutation which is corruption ? For a simple nature,, 
which has not its being in something else, and is changed according to something else, if it wholly 
degenerates from itself and fails, will have the mutation which is corruption. If however some 
one should not admit this, but should assert that contrariety is produced about matter, not because 
it suffers any thing, or is changedj but because it has from accident contraries about itself, there 
will also be the same reasoning about form. For if intellectual qualities remain the same, and 
the contrary qualities of form happen about sensible difTerences, form indeed will be every way 
immoveable, and that which is changed will be something else ; or in other words, every thing 
will be changed according to the condition of its nature. Matter also will be transmuted, when 
it receives another and another form, just as if such a reception of form were the mutation of 
matter. For matter is a certain receptacle, but form receives mutation according to quality* 
Perhaps too, Aristotle has previously removed such ambiguities, by saying, *' remaining one and. 
the same in number." For it is evident, that it is necessary to investigate such a mutation*. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Of quantity, one kind is continuous, but another discrete. And 
the one consists from parts which have position with reference to each 
other, but the other from parts which are without position. And dis- 
crete quantity, indeed, is such as number, and a sentence ; but conti- 
nued quantity, is such as line, superficies, body ; and besides these, 
place and time. For of the parts of number, there is no common boun- 
dary, through which the parts of it are conjoined. Thus if five is a part 
of ten, five and five are conjoined by no common boundary, but arc 
separated. Three and seven also, are conjoined by no common boun- 
dary ; and, in short, you cannot obtain a common boundary of the parts 
in number, but they are always separated ; so that number belongs to 
things which are discrete. In a similar manner also a sentence [belongs 
to discrete quantity]. For that a sentence is quantity is evident, since 
it is measured by a short and long syllable. But I mean a sentejice 
produced in conjunction with voice. For the parts of it are conjoined 
by no common boundary ; because there is not a common boundary by 
which syllables are conjoined, but each of them is separated by itself. 
But a line is continuous; for a common boundary may be assumed, viz. 
a point through which the parts of it are conjoined. The common 
boundary also of a superficies, is a line; for the parts of a superficies 
are conjoined through a certain common boundary. In a similar man* 
ner also in a body you may assume as a common boundary, a line or a 
superficies, through which the parts of the body are conjoined. Time 
also and place are things of this kind ; for the present time is conjoined 
to the past and future. Again, place is among the number of things 
continuous ; for the parts of a body possess a certain place, which are 
conjoined through a certain common boundary. Hence also the parts 
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of the place which each of the parts of the body possesses, arc con- 
joined through the same boundary, as the* parts of the bod3\ So tliat 
place also will be continued ; for the parts of it are conjoined througli 
one common boundary ^ 

Tar I her 

' After essence, Aristotle proposes to instruct us in quanlity. And, in the first place, says Sim-* 
plicius, it is worth while to discover the cause, why after essence, quantity is arranged in the se-. 
cond place. Some therefore say, that the cause is, because quantity subsists together with being. 
For being is a certain thing, and immediately after, it is necessary that it should be one or many. 
Likewise because many things are common to essence and quantity, as not to have a contrary, 
and not to receive the more and the less. Again, dimension void of quality precedes quality, 
which accedes to the said dimension. Other things also being subverted, essence is not sub- 
verted, if only dimension is left in essence ; otherwise that being subverted a corporeal essence 
would be subverted. Quantity therefore, has a greater affinity to, and is nearer to essence. Aris- 
totle also arranges quantity prior to the other categories, because among other motions, the mo- 
.tion which is according to quantity, i. e. increase and diminution, is nearer to the motion of es- 
sence, i. e. to generation and corruption, than alliat ion is, which is a motion according to quality. 

Archytas, however, ranks quality immediately after essence. For thus he writes : " TTic order 
of the categories is as follows : Essence is arranged in the first place, because this alone h the 
subject of other things, and it can be conceived by itself^ but other things cannot be conceived 
without this. For according to this, or for this reason, they are predicated of a subject. Bui 
quality will be arranged in the second place ; for without that which is quid, quale quid cannot 
exist *.** Here, however, it may be enquired to what Aristotle and Archytas directed their atten- 
tion, when the latter arranged quality immediately after essence, and the former quantity. It 
should seem, therefore, that Archytas, by supposing intelligible being subsisting by itself to be prior, 
which truly gives completion to all the genera, is indivisibly present to all things, and is participated 
by them, assigned an order to the genera, according to an approximation to this. He also arrange* 
essence prior to nil things, and to the other predicaments, because since it is the subject of other 
things, it of itself imparls being to all things. lie likewise says, that essence subsists by itself, 
and that it is the object of intellectual perception, but that other things arc not without this. But 
since we no otherwise obtain a knowledge of intelligible essences than through forms, and if wc 
ought to know sensible essences by referring them to these intelligible essences, we shall perceive 
them from the peculiarities which are about essence; and since these are sur\cyed according to 
quality, after essence quality will be deservedly arranged prior to the other predicaments. Again, 
if quality being subverted, every peculiarity and description, both of an intellectual and sensible 
essence, are subverted, but quantity being taken away, that which is a composite* and sensible is 

♦ Viz. Suality, or quale quid, cannot exist without effcitr^ which b predicated in answer to the (|Ucstion qufd, 
or»4o/a thing is. 
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rarthcr still, some things consist from parts whicli liave position with 
respect to each other; but others consist from parts which have not po- 
sition, i 

alone taken away, it is evident that quality difTers not a little from quantity, as to its vicinity and i 

approximation to an intelligible and intellectual essence. But if any one should not admit that 
an intelligible has any habitude to a sensible essence, he may be willing to assign an order to the 
other predicaments as follows : Since essence which is form is the most proper essence, and that 
which is proximate to form is quality, hence since that which is nearer to the most proper essence, 
ought to precede the other predicaments, quality will be deservedly arranged immediately after 
essence. Farther still, if quality is impartible, indivisible, and void of dimension, but quantity is 
divisible with dimension and partible, quality has very properly a prior arrangement, as being 
more peculiar and allied to incorporeal principles. To this also it may be added, that as essence 
precedes quantity, because essence imparts being to quantity, thus also quantity will be posterior 
to quality, because from quality, quantity possesses its character and peculiarity. In opposition 
to this, however, others say, that quantity subsists together with being ; for being is immediately 
cither one, or more than one. Unless perhaps quality subsists together with being prior to 
quantity, as the character of being, by which it is said to be one j since both the one and the 
many subsist according to the character of quality. Ilie divine lamblichus however says, that if 
many common properties arc inherent in essence and quantity, it is not £t to reason about the 
order of them from accidents, and those things which follow in a diflfercnt manner. But perhaps 
it must be said, that those things which ai:e more distant, often indicate a more evident dissimilar 
similitude ; as indivisible unity in number, appears to be similar to the unity which is prior to 
number. Ilcnce some say, that matter is dissimilarly similar to the first cause. For it is simi- 
lar so far as a negation of all things pertains to both ; but it is dissimilar, because matter is 
worse tlian all things, and the first cause is better than all things. Archytas, therefore, looking to 
these, or to certain things of this kind, perhaps airangcd quality prior to quantity. But Aristotle 
considering the first essence as a composite, and corporeal, because this is more known in com- 
mon language, very properly arranges quantity immediately after essence, as more peculiar and 
known, and as that which is co-existent with the interval of such an essence. Nor is it \yon- 
derful, if both Archytas and Aristotle have adopted arrangements conformable and appropriate 
to their fundamental positions. 

Simplicius farther observes, that when Aristotle says a sentence (^xycj) is discrete quantity, it 
must be understood as subsisting in voice, and not in intellect j since the sentence which is in 
voice is a quantity. For every sentence consists of a noun and verb ; every element of speech 
consists of syllables, and every syllable is measured either by a long or a short time. Farther 
«iin, long have to short syllables the ratio of two to one ; but one and two are numbers, and 
number is discrete quantity. Hence also a sentence is discrete quantity. 

BiU Plolinus in his tirst book On the Genera of Being says, that if the continued is quantity, 
the discrete is not quantity; and that if Loth are quantities, it must be shown what it is which 
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sit ion. Thus the parts of a line have position u-ith reference to each 
other. For each of them is situated somewhere, and you can explain 

and 

is common lo both. .jVnd he solves tlic question by saying, that it U common to tbcm to be a 
boundary and a measure, so far as by these every quantity is knowiu The nature of the contt* 
nued indeed is a certain magnitude, according to the union and conjuuctlon of two or many 
things; but the nature of the discrete is called multitude itself, according to aggregation and ap- 
position. For the world is one, is spherical, allied to itself^ and connected by an intimate con- 
junction, according to the essence of magnitude; but according to multitude it is a co-ordina- 
tion, and a digested and elegant arrangement of many tilings. If therefore these are thus sepa- 
rated in resemblances, they will be so by a much greater priority in the predicaments themselves 
considered as subsisting in the soul ; and still prior to these discrete and continued quantity will 
be essentially distinct, in essentially immaterial forms, possessing, as wc have obserNcd, a com- 
mon measure and bound. 

Simplicius adds, that some likewise, as Archytas, and afterwards Athenodorus, and Ptolemy 
the mathematician, condenm the division of quantity into two kinds, because after number and 
magnitude, a third species ought to be arranged, which is gravity, or tendency, or momentum. 
In answer to this, however, it may be said, that gravity is a quality, in the same manner as dejisity 
and crassitude, which are not according to quantity, but according to quality, and the contraries 
to these, rarity and tenuity. AVhere however shall we arrange a mina and a talent, which arc 
said to be heavy ! For if we reduce them to the above-mentioned qualities, we must by no means 
say that they are quantities. And if wc say that tliey are quantities from accident, we shall very 
much deviate from the truth, since they cannot simply be called quantities separately, either ac- 
cording to number, or according to magnitude. May it not however be said, thai as a white thing 
is quantity from accident, because the superficies in which it is, is perceived lo be quantity, thus 
also tendency or momentum is a quantity, because by itself it receives the peculiarity of quantity^ 
which is the equal and the unequal, as other things receive excess and defect. Fof it is necessary 
to attend to Archytas, who triply divides quantity, when he thus writes : " Tljcre are three dif- 
ferences of quantity. For one diiTcrence of it is in momentum, as a talent; another in magni- 
tude, as a dimension which is of two cubits ; and another in multitude, as ten." This division 
also lamblichus admits, as being made according to the most perfect measure of quantity, and 
as being congruous and consonant to things. For quantity according to momentum, is neither 
in magnitude, nor multitude, but is rather found to be conversant with motion, and has quantity 
according to gravity and levity. The division therefore says he, that of quantities, some have a 
momentum, and others have not, is omitted ; which division, as it appears, is neither the same . 
with continued, nor with discrete quantities, nor with those things which have, nor with those 
which have not position. Tliis division also, he says, is manifest in the universe, since the four ele- 
ments have a momentum, or tendency; but the h.eavens arc without a momentum inclining hither 
or thitlier. And among motions, some which proceed m a right line, arc conversant with a mo- 

M s mentum 



and show where each of them is situated in a superficies, and. with 
which of the remaining parts it is conjoined. In a similar manner also 
the parts of a superficies have a certain position j for in like manner it 
may be explained where each of them is situated, and through what 
they arc conjoined to each other. Thus also the parts of a solid, and 
the parts of a place are conjoined. In number, however, no one can 
show that the parts of it have a certain position with respect to each 

mcntum tending to places, having a beginning and an end, and their motions interrupted by in- 
termediate rest. But the motion which is in a circle, being continued without beginning and 
end, as being always moveable, is without momentum and tendency. In a similar manner also, 
he says, tliatsuch a difference is manifest in incorporeal quantities. For if any one should con- 
sider the soul as a quantity by itself, or essentially; so far as it tends to body, it will have a mo- 
mentum downward, but so far as it rises from inferior natures, and tends to that which is intel- 
lectual, it will have an inclinaticn upward. Intellect, however, he says, is an incorporeal quantity^ 
witliout momentum and tendency. But, he says^ why do we admit the intervals and extensions 
of voice to be quantities^ but do not say that the intervals of tendency, or momentum are quan- 
tities ? Moreover, lamblichus in answer to Cornutus and Porphyry, who assert that momentum, 
considered according to gravity and levity^ is quantity, observes, that momentum is neither gra- 
vity nor levity, but the measure of gravity and levity. For heavy or light bodies would of them* 
selves proceed to infinity, considered as merely heavy or light ; but since the power of momen-^ 
turn inserts from measures order and bound in things heavy and light, they have an arrangement 
which is good and right. 

In the last place, the divine lamblichus, conformably to his intellectual theory, indicates aa^ 
follows, the first principles of the two species of quantity, and of ilie one in which both arc 
contained. The power of the one from which every quantity emanates, is extended through all 
things, and flowing from itself terminates every thing. So far therefore as it penetrates all things 
indivisibly, it gives subsistence to continued quantity; but so far as it gives limitation to every 
thing, and causes it to be one, it produces discrete quantity. According however, to one most 
principal cause containing at once these two energies, it produces these two species. of quantity. 
And according to its own identity and total nature, it every where in the several parts of things 
and in all things produces continued quantity. But according to the similitude of each of these 
to Itself, (i.e. to the one) and because it is wholly in each, it produces discrete quantity. Ac* 
cording likewise to the union of intelligible quantities with each other, it produces continued; but 
according to the separate union of them with each other, it gives subsistence to discrete quantity*. 
Likewise according to its abiding energy, it produces discrete, and according to its flowing 
energy, continued quantity. And since it at the same time both abides and proceeds, it produces 
the two species j for the power of intelligible measures, at the same time, or at once contains. 
both, abidbg in one and the same ^ . 
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other, or that they are situated any where, or which of the parts arc 
conjoined to each other. Nor can any one show this in the parts of 
time ; for no one of the parts of time endures ; and how can that have 
any position which does not endure ? But you may rather say that the 
parts of time have a certain order ; because one part of time is prior, 
but another posterior. The like also takes place in number ; because 
one is numerated prior to two, and two prior to three ; and thus num* 
bers may have a certain order, but you can by no means assume that 
they have any position. In a similar manner likewise in speech ; for no 
one of its parts endures, but it is spoken, and what is said, can be no 
longer assumed. Hence there will not be a position of its parts, since 
no one of them endures. Some things therefore consist from parts 
which have position, but others from parts which have not position. 
Those things, however, which have been mentioned are alone properly 
said to be quantities ; but all the rest are so denominated from acci- 
dent. For looking to these, we say that other things also are quantities. 
Tlius the whiteness is said to be much, because the superficies is great ; 
and an action is said to be long, because the time [in which it was per- 
formed] is much ; and for the same reason motion is much. For each 
of these is not said to be a quantity by itself. Thus, if any one 
should explain what the quantity of an action is, he will define it by 
time, and say, that it was accomplished in a year, or will explain its 
quantity in some such way. And explaining what the quantity is of 
whiteness, he . will define it by superficies ; for such as is the quantity 
of the superficies, such also he will say is the quantity of the white- 
ness. So that the particulars which we have mentioned, are alone pro- 
perly called quantities essentially ; but of other things, no one is so 
called essentially, but from accident^. 

Again, 

* What order is, Siiys Simplicius, in discrete, that position is in continued quantities. For 
as discrete quantities on account of their distance, and elongation from the one, require onler, 
that through this they may be near to ike one, and may not be confounded by bcmg inordinately^ 
scattered; thus also continued quaatitics^ since they fall from the impartible nature of ilie oae. 
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.Again, nothing is contrary to quantity. For in definite quantities, it 
is evident that nothing is contrary; as for instance, to two cubits, or 
three cubits, or to superficies, or to any thing of this kind. For nothing 
is contrary to them. Unless perhaps some one should say that the 
much is contrary to the few, or the great to the small. No one of these, 
liowever, is a quantity, but rather belongs to relatives. For nothin"", 
itself considered by itself, is said to be great or small, but in conse- 

in which all things subsisted as in sameness, require position by which some parts arc conjoined 
to others, that ihcy may not be heaped together Hke an indigested mass. 

Number indeed has not position, because it is not continued; for those things which have po- 
iiiion, must be continued and extended ; since thus the position of the parts will be seen to con* 
join some parts to others. For in the number three, it must not be said, that such a unity is 
conjoined with such a unity, as in a line it is evident that one part is copulated to another. But 
it may be asked, why did not Aristotle as evidently take away position from number, as hcdo^s 
from speech and time ? Perhaps, because, as the interpreters say, number seems to receive posi- 
tion, on account of the things numbered. And perhaps also because this is especially indi- 
cative of things having position, viz. that the parts remain; and since speech and time evidently 
have not parts which remain, but number has, hence, if number had continuity, it would also 
be among the number of things having position. On this account, Aristotle is silent as to num- 
ber. However, though speech, time, and number have not position, yet as we have already 
observed, they obtain order instead of positton. Order, indeed, is properly considered indiscrete 
quantities, so far as prior and posterior arc assumed in them ; and hence also it is in time, so far 
as the past precedes the present time^ and the present the future time. But in number, order is 
not in each of the unities ; since, for instance, there is not order in the unities of the number 
three; but order is in the extent of numbers, because one precedes two, and two precedes three, 
and so on in succession. In a similar manner also, there is order in speech, so far as some parts 
precede others, and some syllables come before others. 

Plotinu?, however, and lamblichus, doubt against what is here said by Aristotle, and assert 
that nothing has position in reality. For if those things arc said to have position, the parts of 
wliich remain, since among sensible natures nothing remains in consequence of their perpetual 
flux, neither will any thing sensible properly have position. In answer to this, however, Simpli- 
cius with his usual acuteness observes, that though it should be granted that matter continually 
flow?, and that bodies have additions and ablations to infinity, by the continual accession of some 
thing.«, and the departure of others, yet there is something which evidently remains, whether it 
be according to the subject as some say, or it is that which is properly quality according to the 
opinion of others, or it is specific essence, or an individual and composite essence, or whether it be 
something else of this kind, which jcmains in mutations, and is known from the beginning to 
the end. For Aristotle speaks of ihings manifest, and not of sucb as are occult, and dubious. 
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qucnce of being referred to something else. Thus a mountain is said 
indeed to be small, but a grain of millet seed to be large ; because the 
one is greater than things homogeneous, but the other is less than things 
homogeneous. The reference therefore is to something else ; for if they 
Avere said to be small or great by themselves, the mountain could never' 
be said to be small, but the grain of millet seed large. Again, we say 
that there are many men in the village, and but few in Athens, though 
there is a far greater multitude in the latter than in the former. We 
also say that there are many in the house, and but few in the theatrci 
though the multitude in the latter far exceeds that in the former. Far- 
ther still, two cubits, three cubits, and every thing of this kind signify 
quantities; but the great or the small, does not signify quantity, but 
rather relation ; for the great and the small are surveyed with reference 
to something else. And hence it is evident that they arc among the 
number of relatives. Again, whether any one admits, or docs not ad- 
mit that things of this kind are quantities, there is not any thing con- 
trary to them. For how will any thing be contrary to that which can- 
not be assumed itself by itself, but is referred to another thing ? Far- 
ther still, if the great and the small are contraries, it will happen that 
the same thins: will at the same time receive contraries, and that the 
same things will be contrary to themselves. For it happens that the 
same thing is at the same time- both great and small. Thus something 
with reference to this thing is small, but the very same thing with refer- 
ence to something else is great. Hence it happens that the same thing, 
is at the same time both sreat and small ; so that at one and the same 
time it receives contraries. Nothing, however, appears at one and the 
same time to receive contraries ; as, for instance, in essence. For this 
indeed appears to be capable of receiving contraries. No one, how- 
ever, is at the same time ill and well ; nor is any thing at the same time 
white and black ; nor docs any thing else at one and the same time re- 
ceive contraries. It will happen also that the same things will be con- 
trary to themselves. For if the great is contrary to the small, but the 
same thing is at the same time great and small ; the same thing alsd 
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^vill be contrary to itself. It is, however, among the number of things 
impossible, that the same thing should be contrary to itself. The great 
therefore is not contrary to the small, nor the much to the few. Hence, 
though some one should say that these do not belong to relatives, but 
to quantity, yet they will have nothing contrary^. 

But 

* As in the prcdicamcDt of essence after the division of Its species and diflerences, Aristotle 
proceeded to consider those things which arc the peculiarities of it, and which are consequent to 
it, be also adopts the same method in the predicament of quantity. And, in the first place, he 
unfolds those things which are common to quantity, and the .other predicaments, and afterwards 
thus considers its peculiarities. He says, therefore, that nothing is contrary to quantity. It will be 
requisite however to see after what manner every species of quantity has not a contrary, and how 
the contraries which appear to exist in every species of quantity, are not inherent in it, so far as 
it is quantity, but so far as it is referred to some other predicament. A line indeed, so far as it is 
a line, has no contrariety, but so far as it is siich a line, it is considered, and is allotted such pro- 
perties, according to rectitude and curvature. A superficies also, so far as it has a twofold ex* 
tension, has no contrariety ; but if roughness and smoothness are considered about it, these in- • 
deed arc said to be Inherent in it, not so far as it is a superficies, but so far as it is such a super* 
fictes, according to the quality of it, just as we say that whiteness and blackness are in a line, 
not so far as it is a line, but so far as it is such a line. Again, a body also, so far as it is body^ 
i. e. so far as it has three dimensions, has no contrary. For the incorporeal is not contrary to 
body, as lamblichus also says, because contraries arc placed under the same genus, but the in« 
corporeal and body are not under the same genus. And perhaps nothing hinders essence from 
being the genus of them. For we say that of essence one kind is body, but another the incorporeal. 
Hence if contraries consist in affirmation and are positive, the incorporeal is either somethingbet- 
tcr than body and the cause of it, or something worse, which also is in body ; but in neither way 
will the corporeal and the incorporeal be contraries. Farther still, neither is any thing contrary 
to time, so far as it gives limitation to motion by a proper measure. Hence, if any one should 
think that day is contrary to night, he who thus thinks will certainly not produce a contrariety in 
time, so Tar as time ; for it is the same ; since when it is day in one place, it is night in another : 
but so far as the air is illuminated in one place, and obscured in another, which is not so far as 
the air is a quantity, but -so far as it possesses a certain quality, it is allotted such contrarieties. 
Farther still, neither is any thing contrary to number; for every thing discrete Is one certain 
thing, and according to this receives no excess nor defect, like the equal and the unequal, which 
receive the more and the less, and .on this account are indefinite. What however shall wc say, 
if some one should assert that the even and the odd are the contraries of number, by considering 
them as two species ? And in like manner, if it should be said that the continuous and the dis- 
crete are the contraries of quantFty ? In answer to this^ it may be said, that the cUYi5ion in es- 
sence 
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But the contrariety of quantity especially appears to subsist about 
place. For they admit that the upward is contrary to the downward, 

asserting 

scncc is ihroiigh opposUcs. For of animal one kind is rational and another Irrational. One kind 
also is mortal and another immortal^ and yet we admit that nothing is contrary to essence. For 
it is one thing to consider contrariety about essence and about quantity, when directing our at- 
tention to the qualities which happen to them, and another to consider that there is no contrary 
to essence itself, or to quantity itself. Speech also, so far as it is quantity, has no contrary. 
For the true and the false are in speech so far as it is significant, but not so far as it is extended 
and measured by a short and long syllable. It now remains among the number of quantities to 
speak of place, concerning which also it may be doubted whether it receives contrariety with thft 
upward and the downward, which appear to be the species or parts of place. Some, however, 
think that the upward and downward have not a subsistence in nature, but according to habitude 
considered with reference to us j as when it is said, that what is above our head is upward, and 
what is under our feet is downward. Hence those who arc of this opinion, consider the upward 
and downward as subsisting according to different habitudes; and after this manner they are cvi- 
.dcntly not contraries, since contraries cannot be in the same according to the same. If how- 
ever, the upward and downward are considered, not according to habitude, but according to the 
interval of the universe from the middle to the extremity, and on the contrary from the extremes 
to the middle, then the upward and downward will be distant and different from each other ac- 
-cording to nature. To these, however, Simpliciu? adds, it must be said, that the upward and 
downward do' not signify place, but the predicament ivhcre ; just as yesterday and to-day, do 
not signify time, but the predicament when. And this also was the opinion of Andronicus. 
Perhaps, however, the upward and thcdownward are the differences of place, and yesterday and 
to-day of time, yet not so far as place and lime are quantities ; but place has such differences ac- 
cording to position and local peculiarity, which are assigned in the predicament ivkere ; and 
lime obtains such differences as yesterday and to- day, according to measures derived frOiH mo- 
tion. For place and time in quantity, are assigned according to extension alone; yet according 
to a proper character or designation, place is in the predicament where, and time in the predica- 
ment when. Hence place, so far as it is quantity, has not the upward and downward, but so 
far as it is a quantity with a certain quality. 

But the divine lamblichus, treating of quantity with his usual sagacity and accuracy, say5, that 
the common conception of every quantity is as follows : Quantity is divisible into incxistenl parts ; 
for this properly is similarly extended to multitude and magnitude. One thing also belonging to 
it is numerable, but another measurable, and each of these is predicated definitely and indefi- 
nitely. Thus length is predicated definitely, because it subsists with boundaries, and indefinitely^ 
because it is uncertain how far the boundaries may be extended. Hence, if all things arc defi- 
nite according to the communion of quantity, it is of no consequence if one thing has one 
boundary, another two, and another three boundaries. lamblichus, however, must be consi* 
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asserting that the place towards the middle is downward ; because there 
is the greatest interval from the middle to tlie extremities of the world. 
They also appear to derive the definition of other contraries from these ; 
for they define contraries to be those things which being in the same 
genus are most distant from each other ^ But quantity docs not appear 
to receive the more and the less ; as for instance, the quantity of two 
cubits ; for one thing is not more two cubits than another. Nor is there 

the 

dcrcd in what he here says, as determining quantity according to the divisible, and not according 
to that by which it is alone distributed into parts. For it is divisible into parts, not as a whole 
only, but it is also divided, as one thing into many, which indeed is inherent in quantity so far 
as quantity. 

♦ As the straight and the curved are contraries, not so far as they are quantities,, but being 
quantities something else accedes to them, thus also the upward and downward happen about 
place. And as animal itself, havmg no contraiy, is distributed and divided according to contrary 
differences, thus also place is divided by contrary diflfcrences. Hence, contrariety is not produced 
so far as place is quantity, but according to certain other things which accede to place, which is 
quantity. And because contrariety happens about other quantities, hence Aristotle especially 
assigns a contrary to place, among other things, because other contraries also have their desig- 
nation, on account of the interval which is in place. For those things are called contraries 
which are very much distant from each other. But in quality the distance is formal and specific; 
and in quantity it is dimensive, which also is said to be the more principal distance, and from 
this the others proceed and are denominated'. 

Sioiplicius farther observes, that there was no small diflerence of opinion among the ancients 
about place. For some said that it was to be defined according to relation. For as place it is 
conceived to be that which contains body ; and that which contains is said to subsist with re- 
ference to the thing contained, as a relative. But others asserting that place is space, said thati 
it was quantity, and not a relative. Some also dismiss the upward and do^vnward, and consider 
them as contraries. Others say, that these are among the number of relatives, in the same man- 
ner as the right hand and the left hand. But the Pythagoreans say that place is the boundary of 
every thing which exists. And these indeed, though in w ords they assert the same thing as Aris-- 
totlc, yet in reality differ most widely from him. For Aristotle says, that place is the boundary 
of that which contains, so far as it contains the thing contained, and therefore he denies that the* 
ultimate heaven is in place. But the Pythagoreans assert that place is the boundary of every 
form and of every thing, in which it is placed, and by which it is contained. Place, therefore, 
being thus more universally assigned, the upward is to be considered as surpassing in purity and 
powxr according to a transcendency of essence; and the downward must be said to be that which 
is lower than^ and subordinate to, all such opposites. Hence it is evident, that the upward and 
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the more and the less in number. Thus three or five [of one thing*] are 
not said to be more than three or five [of another thing], nor is five 
more five, than three is three. Nor is one time said to be more time 
than another. And, in short, in the above-mentioned [species of quan- 
tity] no one of them is said to be more or less. It is, however, espe- 
cially the peculiarity of quantity, to be said to be equal and unequal. 
For each of the above-mentioned quantities are said to be equal and un- 
equal. Thus body is said to be equal and unequal ; and also number 
and time are said to be equal and uncquul. In a similar manner too in 
the rest of the above-mentioned particulars, each of them is said to be 
equal and unequal. Of the residue, however, such as are not quanti- 
ties do not entirely appear to be called equal and unequal. Thus, for 
instance, disposition, is not entirely said to be equal and unequal, but 
rather similar and dissimilar. Whiteness also is not entirely said to be 
equal and unequal, but rather similar or dissimilar. Hence it will be 
especially the peculiarity of quantity, to be said to be equal and un- 
equal ^ 

the downward may be after ibis manner considered m all things, universally and absolutely, and 
according to the proper nature of every thing. For on this account the power which sustains 
and cjnb races every thing in the universe, is placed in the heavens, according to the transcendency 
of a limit, which is the boundary of all things. 

^ That to be said to be equal and unequal is the peculiarity of quantity, may be shown as fol- 
lows : Quantity so far as quantity is measurable; but the measurable is sometimes adapted to be 
measured by the same measures, and sometimes by more or fewer*^ Hence that which is mea* 
sured by the same measures is equal ; but that which is measured by more or fewer is unequal. 
Quautily, therefore, so far as quantity, is said to be equal and unequal ; since so far as quantity^ 
it is measurable, and so far as measurable, the equal and unequal are inherent in it. Archytas 
also having asserted that the equal and unequal arc the peculiarity of quantity, confesses that 
quantity is beheld in multitude and magnitude, and in momentum, or inclination, since no one 
of these is the attendant on essence or quality. Whence also, he divides the equal and unequal 
triply, according to the three differences of quantity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Those things are said to be relatives that are said to be that which 
they are from belonging to other things, or in whatever other way they 
may be referred to something else. Thus the greater is that which it is, 
by being so called with reference to something else ; for it is said to be 
greater than a certain thing. And the double is that which it is by be- 
ing so called with reference to something else ; for it is said to be the 
double of a certain thing. And in a similar manner with respect to 
other things of this kind. Such things, however, are among the nura-. 
ber of relatives, such as habit, disposition, sense, science, position. 
For all that we have enumerated are that which they are, by being so 
called from belonging to other things, or in whatever other manner they 
may be referred to something else; nor are they any thing else. For habit 
is said to be the habit of some one ; science the science of something ; 
and position the position of something*; andinasimilar manner with re- 
spect to other things. Relatives, therefore, are such things as are said 
to be what they are, from belonging to other things, or in whatever 
other manner they may be referred to something else. Thus the moun- 
tain is said to be great with reference to something else; for with rela- 
tion to something, the mountain is said to be great. The similar also is 
said to be similar to somethinsc ; and other tliincjs of this kind arc in 
like manner said to be what they are with rchition to something. Re- 
clining, however, standing still, and sitting, are certain positions; and 
position is among the number of relatives. 15ut to recline, or to stand 
still, or to be seated, are not indeed themselves positions, butareparo- 
nymously denominated from the above-mentioned positions^. Contra- 
riety,. 

• • 

* Again, says SiDiplicius, if must be enquired w hy, since A rchytas arranges qucilily prior to. 
quantity, Arisiotlc not only arranges quantity, but also the prctlicamcni of rclaliou prior to qua- 
lity.. 
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ricty, however, is inherent in relatives. Thus virtue is contrary to vice 
each of them being a rehitive ; and science is contrary to i<^norance. 

But 

Illy. Unless, says he, Archylas, as we have before observed, as being the friend of intcUigible^ 
forms, after essence immediately arranges quality, by which the peculiarity of forms is deter- 
mined, who also immediately after quality subjoins quantity, as that which is implanted in es- 
sence, and IS the principle of those things which subsist by themselves. Hence he arran^^es 
quality and quantity after essence, and after quantity ranks the common and irniale habitude ta 
something, which also he arranges prior to other adventitious habitudes. But Aristotle, since 
in the present treatise he directs his attention principally to a corporeal essence, arrano^es quan- 
tity prior to quality, because k is more corporeal. After quantity also, he subjoins the predica- 
ment of relation, because of quantity one kind is by itself, but another with reference to some- 
tliiug else. The discussion of relatives also is in continuity with the discussion of quantity, be- 
cause excesses, defects, and proportions are considered in multitude and magnitude, to which 
the more and the less accede, and in which certain relative habitudes subsist. Hence relati\-cs 
are very properly arranged after quantity. Again, since multitude accedes to essence on account 
of quantity, and habitude at the same lime appears, by which the communion and dificrencc of 
those things which have a mutual comparison with each other arc considered, hence tlic predi- 
cament of relation, according to a natural order, follows the predicament of quantity. 

Simplicius farther observes, that Plotinus and lamblicbus doubt whether the habitude pertain- 
ing to things related is a certain subsistence, or nothing more than a mere name. For it is ne- 
ccssar)' cither that there should be no habitude of things, or that certain habitudes should sub- 
sist, and some hr.bitudcs should be without subsistence. But that not all habitude is to be takciv' 
away, is evident from this consideration, that as essence, quantity, and each of the other genera 
have a subsistence, it is necessary also to place habitude among the number of things, since the 
advantages arising from it aie great. For nciti\cr would genera, nor the things which are under 
genera have any communion among themselves, unless tLcrc were some ratio of habitude in 
things. But it is absurd to subvert the communion cf things whidi differ from each other.. 
For it is absurd to take away harmony, not only that which is vocal, nor that which is compre- 
hended in numbers, but alio that which subsists in r.U essences, powers, and energies, and 
which collects things into samcnejs, and causes them to have a habitude to each other. Besides,, 
if the habitude of things were subverted, the commcnsurribic, the equal, the object cf science, 
and science, would also be subverted, llcr.ce if geometry and music are conversant with l.iabt- 
tudcs, and these habitudes were without subsistence, those sciences would be ridiculous and des- 
picable, since they would be conversant with things which have no subsistence. Again, how 
could it be said that divinity is the object of desire to all things, if there were no habitude of the 
thing desiring lo the object of desire? Farlher still, since some things are prior, and others pos- 
terior, if 1 abitude were taken away, there would be no rclali6n of things pror lo poslerior,. 
and of the posterior to the prior; and this not existing there would be no communion between. 

thenw 
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But contrariety is not inherent in all relatives; for to the double nothing 
is contrary, nor to the triple, nor to any thing of this kind 7. Relatives, 
however, appear to receive the more and the less. For the similar and 
the dissimilar are said to be so more and less ; and the equal and the 
unequal are said to be so more and less ; each of them being a relative. 

them. For body, soul, intellect, and deity, have not the same essence with each other, nor the 
same nature, but it is necessary that these should subsist according to the habitude alone of things 
thus diflering, which communicate with each other. Hence the genus of habitude is most op- 
portune, not only in sensible, but also in intellectual natures, and in those incorporeal which arc 
poiitcrior to intellectual natures. To which may be added, that those who take away habitude, 
subvert also sameness ; not perceiving that same and different^ without which we cannot speak of 
any thing, have properly a relative habitude, and being ignorant that composites, which arc 
formed from the conjunction and agreement of different things, subsist on account of habitude. 

' Aristotle says that virtue and vice, science and ignorance, are relatives, because according to 
the relation which they have to their genus, viz. according to habit, they will be relatives. For 
habit is among the number of relatives. It may, however, be enquired, how Aristotle afterwards 
ranks science and virtue, and the opposites to these, among qualities ? Perhaps because the same 
thing according to different things may be placed in a different predicament. Hence science and 
virtue, and their opposites, so far as they cause their subjects to possess certain qualities, will be 
qualities, but so far as they indicate habitude to something else, they will be relatives. Aristotle 
also subjoins that contraries are not inherent in all relatives, since contrariety is not inherent in 
the double, nor in the triple, nor in any other of such like relatives. Why, however, is contra- 
riety partly inherent in relatives and partly not ? Perhaps because they cannot be understood 
without, another pjedicament. Indeed, they always subsist together with other things; and 
hence when they are assumed, and are in a predicament possessing contrariety, they also will 
have contrariety. In a similar manner, if they should be in predicaments not possessing contra- 
riety, neither would they possess contrariety. For whatever things are inherent in the genus 
which is th^ subject of relatives, the same things also happen for ilie most part to the relatives 
themselves^ Hence, when they are considered in habit, or universally in quality, they receive 
contrariety, because quality also receives contrariety ; but when they arc in the double, or the 
triple, or universally in quantity, they will no longer be subject to contrariety, because quantity 
does not receive contrariety. The like also lakes place when they are inherent in essence, as in a 
father and son; for then they do not receive contrariety, because neither docs essence receive it. 
On this account it is evident, that so far as relation receives contrariety, it has also sometliing 
common with those genera which receive .the same ; and that so far as it does not receive it, it 
accords with those genera which do no.t rcceiv^e contrariety ; because relation also, according to 
each mode, accords with all the gener.a. Hence to receive a contrary is not the peculiarity of re- 
latives, since contrariety is neither inherent in all relatives, nor in relatives alone. 

For 
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For the similar is said to be similar to something ; and the unequal, un- 
equal to something. All relatives, however, do not receive the more 
and the less. For the double is not said to be more and less double, 
nor any one of things of this kind. But all relatives are referred to 
things which reciprocate. Thus, a servant is said to be the servant of 
a master ; and a master the master of a servant. The double also is 
the double of the half; and the half is the half of the double. The 
greater is greater than the less ; and the less is less than the greater. 
The like also takes place in other things ; except that they sometimes 
differ in diction by case. Thus, knowledge is said to be the knowledge 
of that which is knowable ; and that which is knowable is knowable by 
knowledge. Sense also is the sense of that which is sensible ; and that 
-which is sensible is sensible by sense. Sometimes, however, the}" do 
not appear to reciprocate, if that is not appropriately attributed to 
which a thing is referred but he who attributes errs. Thus wing, if it 
is attributed to bird does not reciprocate, nor can we say the bird of a 
wing ; for the first is not appropriately attributed, viz. wing to bird. 
For wing is not predicated of it so far as it is bird, but so far as it is 
winged ; since there arc wings of many other things which are not birds. 
Hence, if it is appropriately attributed, it also reciprocates. Thus, 
wing is the wing of that which is winged ; and that which is winged is 
winged by wing. Sometimes, however, it is, perhaps, necessary to in- 
vent a name if a name is not given to that to which it may be appro- 
priately attributed. Thus, a rudder, if it is attributed to a ship, is not 
appropriately attributed. For a rudder is not predicated of a ship so 
far as it is a ship, since there are ships without rudders ; and hence 
they do not reciprocate. For a ship is not said to be the ship of a 
rudder. But, perhaps, the attribution will be more appropriate, if it 
' is thus attributed ; a rudder is the rudder of that which is ruddered ; or 
in some other way; for a name is not assigned. And a reciprocation 
takes place, if it is appropriately attributed; for that which is ruddered 
is ruddered by a rudder. In. a similar manner also in other things. 
Thus, head will be more appropriately attributed to that which is 

headed «. 
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headed, than to animal. For a thing has not a head so far as it is aa 
animal ; since tliere are many animals which have not a head. 

And perhaps some one may thus easily assume those things to which 
a name is not given, if from those things which are first, he assigns names 
to those also with which they reciprocate ; as in the instances above ad- 
duced, from wing winged, and from rudder ruddered. All relatives, 
therefore, if they are appropriately attributed, are referred to things 
with which they reciprocate. For if they should be attributed to any 
thing casual, and not to the things to which they are referred, they will 
not reciprocate. But, I say, that neither will any one of things which • 
are acknowledged to be referred to things which reciprocate, though 
names are assigned to them, reciprocate, if it is attributed to any thing 
accidental, and not to that to which it is referred. Thus, a servant, if 
he is not attributed as the servant of a master, but of a man, or a biped, 
or any thing else of this kind, will not reciprocate ; for the attribution 
is not appropriate. If, however, that to which a thing is referred, is 
appropriately attributed, every thing else which is accidental being 
taken away, and this thing alone being left, to which it is appropri- 
ately attributed, it Avill always be referred to it. Thus a servant, if he 
is referred to a master, every thing else being taken away which is ac- ' 
cidcntal to the master, as the being a biped, the being capable of 
science, and the being a man, and his being a master, is alone left ; — 
in this case the servant will always be referred to him. For a servant 
is said to be the servant of a master. But if that to which it is at any 
lime referred is not appropriately attributed ; other things being taken 
away, and that alone being left, to which it is attributed ;— in this case, 
it will not be refeiTcd to it. For let a servant be referred to man, and a 
wing to bird, and let the being a master be taken away from man ; for 
servant will no longer be referred to man ; since master not existing, 
neither does servant exist. In a similar manner also, let the being 
winged be taken away from bird ; and wing will no longer be in the 
number of relatives; for that which is v/ingcd not existing, neither Avill, 
wing be the wing of any thing. Plence it is necessary to attribute that 

to 
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to which a thing is appropriately referred. And if, indeed, a name is 
assigned, the attribution becomes easy; but if it is not assigned, it is 
perhaps necessary to invent a name. But being thus attributed, it is 
evident that all relatives are referred to things which reciprocated 

Relatives, however, appear: to be naturally simultaneous; and in 
most of them, it is true that they are. For the double and the half are 
simultaneous ; and the half existing, the double is ; the master existing, 
the servant is ; and the servant existing, the master is. Other things 
also are similar to these. These likewise co-subvert each other. For 
the double not existing, the half is not ; and the half not existing, the 
double is not. The like also takes place in other things which are of this 
kind. It docs not, however, seem to be true in all relatives, that they 
are simultaneous by nature. For the object of science may appear to 
be prior to science ; since for the most part, things pre-existing, we ob- 
tain the sciences of them. . For in few things, or in nothing, can any one 
see science originating together with the object of science. Farther 
still, the object of science being subverted, co-subverts science ; but 
science does not co-subvert the object of science. For the object of 
science not existing, science is not ; but science not existing, nothing 
hinders but that the objects of science may exist. Thus, in the qua- 
drature of the circle, if it is an object of scientific knowledge, the 
science of it does not yet exist, though it is itself an object of science. 
Ag;rin, animal being taken away there will not be science, but it will 
happen that there will still be many objects of scientific knowledge. 
Things also pertaining to sense subsist similarly to these ; since the sen- 
sible appears to be prior to sense. For the sensible being subverted co- 
subverts sense ; but sense does not co-subvert the sensible. For the 

' • Simplicius informs us, that Archylas, though he no less accurately discusses the predica- 
ments than Aristotle, yet passes over in silence the property of relatives, that they are referred to 
things which reciprocate. The reason of this, Simplicius adds, was, perhaps, because since 
Archytas admits relatives to be simultaneous, and asserts one to be the cause of the other, he af- 
fimis their essential alternate conversion, and neglects that conversion which is according to pre- 
dication. Perhaps too, he omits it because the conversion according to predication appears to > 

a be the same time introduced with that which is essential. . 

o senses 
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senses are conversant with body, and are in body; but the sensible be-* 
ing subverted, body also is subverted ; since body is among the number 
of sensibles ; and body not existing, sense also is subverted. Hence 
the sensible co-subverts sense. JBut sense does not co-subvert the sen- 
sible. For animal being subverted, sense indeed is subverted, but 
there will still be the sensible, such, for instance, as body, the hot, the 
sweet, the bitter, and all such other things as are sensible. Farther 
still, sense. is produced together with that which is sensitive; for at ono 
and the same time animal and sense are produced. But the sensible is 
jirior to the existence of animal or sense. For fire and water, and 
things of this kind from which the animal consists, are, in short, prior ^ 
to the existence of animal or sense ; so that the sensible will appear to 

be prior to sense 9. 

It 

• Arisloilc now assigns that which is especially the peculiarity of relatives, viz. that they are 
by nature simultaneous. For it is more adapted, and more peculiar to science that the gates of 
them should be opened through those things which arc properly inherent in the objects of science. 
Indeed, this is especially necessary in the first genera, since after this manner only can we spe- 
culate each of them. Hence Archytas also assigns the simultaneous existence of relatives, and 
one of them being alternately the cause of the other, as the peculiarity of relatives. For if the 
double is, it is also necessary that the half should exist ; and, on the contrary, if the half is, it is 
also necessary that the double should exist, since the double is the cause of the existence of the 
half^ and the half is the cause of the existence of the double. Aristotle, however, Simplicius 
adds, uses the word appear, either because il was the opinion of the ancient philosophers, that 
relatives are simultaneous, or on account of the variety of opinions about it. That it was the 
opinion of the ancient philosophers, indeed, is evident from this, that Archytas, as has been 
before observed, admits a simultaneous existence to be the peculiarity of relatives, to which also 
Plato appears to assent. 

It deserves also to be noticed, that there are some few things in which science is the same with 
the object of science. For those things which are without matter are certainly at the same time 
pteseni with that science which always abides, and is permanent in energy j whether there is any 
such thing in us, which perpetually remains in the intelligible world, as it appeared there is to 
Plotinus and lamblichus, or whether it is in that intellect, which always undersUnds in energy, 
if only any one is willing to call the intelligence of such an intellect science. 

But that the object of science being subverted, science also is subverted, and that science being 
subverted docs not destroy the object of science, is evident. For if the objects of science should 
be taken away, there would not be a science of any thing, and therefore Bcicnce would have no 
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' It is, howfever, dubious, whether, no essence is among the number of 
things which are relatives, as seems to be the case, or whether thishap^ 
pons in certain second essences. For it is true, indeed, in first essences ; 
since neither the wholes, nor the parts of fii-st essences are relatives. 
Thus, a certain man is not sai<l to be a certain man of something ; nor 
is a certain ox said to be a certain ox of something. In* a similar man- 
ner also with respect to the parts of these. For a certain hand is not 
said to be a certain hand of some one, but the hand of some one; and a 
certain head is not said to be a certain head of some one, but the head 
of some one. The like also takes place in most second essences. Thus, 
man is not said to be the man of some one ; nor an ox the ox of some 
one ; nor the wood the wood of some one ; but they are said to be the 
possession of some one. In things of this kind, therefore, it is evident 
that they are not among the number of relatives. In some of the se- 
cond essences there is, however, a doubt ; for instance, head is said to 
be the head of some one ; hand is said to be the hand of some one : and 
in like manner other things of this kind ; so that these may appear to 
be among the number of relatives. If, therefore, the definition of re- 

existence; but though science should be taken away, yet the object of science will remain. Siin- 
plicius adds, for if ever through sloth or indolence we cast off the knowledge of things, yet, 
nevertheless, those things remain which are the objects of knowledge. Thus in music we for- 
merly used to hear the quarter- tone, but now we have no sensation of this interval. But, that 
this is the case, Aristotle shows by adducing as an instance the quadrature of the circle. For as 
it was not discovered in his time, he says, if it is an object of knowledge the science of it docs 
not yet exist, though it is itself an object of science. According to lamblichus, however, the 
quadrature of the circle was known to the Pythagoreans, as appears from the assertions and de* 
nionstratlons of Sextus Pythagoricus, who received by succession the art of demonstration ; and 
after him Archimedes succeeded, who discovered the quadrature of a circle by a line which is 
called the line of Nicomcdes. Likewise, Nicomedcs attempted to square the circle by a line 
which is properly called the quadratrtx. And Apollonius by a certain line which he calls the 
sister of the curve line, similar to a cockle, or tortoise, and which is the same With the quadra* 
trix of Nicomedcs. Carpus also attempted to square the circle by a certain line which, he says, 
13 formed from a twofold motion. And many others, according to lamblichus, have solved thi« 
problem in various ways. Simplici.is, however, justly observes, that perhaps this theorem has 
been discovered organically, (i. e. by the assistance of curves which the moderns caU me.banical) 
but not demonstratively; <5r in other words, with strict geometrical accuracy* • 
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lativcs has been sufficiently framed, it is among the number of things 
very difficult, or among the number of things impossible to show that 
no essence ranks among relatives. But if the definition has not been. . 
sufficiently framed, but those things are relatives, the essence of which 
is the same as the being referred after a certain manner to a certain 
thing; something may perhaps be said [n answer to these things. The 
former definition, however, is consequent to all relatives; yet it is not 
the same thing, for the very being of them to consist in relation, and 
that being what they are, they are referred to other things. And from 
hence it is manifest, that he who definitely knows any one of relatives^ 
will also definitely know that to which it is referred. It is also, there- . 
fore, evident from these things, that if any one knows that this particu- . 
lar thing is among the number of relatives ; and if the essence of rela- . 
tives is the same as subsistino: in a certain manner with reference to ^ 
something; he will also know that with reference. to which this particu- 
lar thing after a certain manner subsists. For if, in short, he does 
not know that with reference to which this particular, thing after 
a certain manner subsists ; neither will he know whetlier it sub- .. 
sists after a certain manner with reference to something. And in 
particulars, indeed, a thing of this kind is evident. Thus, if any one 
definitely knows that this particular thing is double, he will also imme- 
diately definitely know that of which it is the double. For if he does 
not know that it is the double of something definite, neither, in short, 
will he know that it is double. In like manner, if any one knows that 
this particular thing is better than something else, it is necessary from 
what has been said, that he should immediately definitely know that 
than Avhich it is better. But he will not indefinitely know that this is 
better than that which is worse : for a knowledge of this kind is opinion 
and not science ; since he will not accurately know that it is better than 
something worse. For it may so happen that nothing is worse than it* 
Hence it is evidently necessary, that he who definitely knows any rela- 
tive, should also definitely know that to which it is referred. It is pos- 
sible, however, definitely to knpw what the head aqd the hand are, and 
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every thing of this kind, which are essences; but it is not.nccessaiy to 
know that to which they are referred. For it is not necessary to know 
definitely of whom this is the head, or of whom this is the hand. And 
hence these will not be among the number of relatives. But if the^c 
are not among the number of relatives, it will be true to say, that no 
essence is a relative. Perhaps, however, it is difficult for him to assert 
any thing very clear about things of this kind, who has not made them 
the subject of frequent consideration. And to have doubted about 
each of these is not useless. 



CHAPTER Vlir, 

I DENOMINATE QUALITY that accordiug to which certain .things are 
said to be stichK But quality is among the number of things which are 

multifariously 

* It is a question among the interpreters, says Simplicius, why Aristotle inscribes this predi- 
cament concerning quale and quality , and whether the same thing is signified by both these words ? 
Unless qualiUj signifies the peculiarity itsclfj and that which is possessed, but quale, that which 
participates. Thus whiteness signifies the colour itself, and a white thing tliat which is coloured. 
If this, however, be admitted, which of these will be the predicament ? Will it be some simple 
and incompositc form, or will it be a certain composite from subject and form ? since these differ 
from each other. And if some one should contend that both these are two predicaments, there 
will be the same thing of quantity, and of relation, and they will be partly simple, and partly 
composites ; so tliat there will not be only ten, but at least twenty predicaments. But, perhaps^ 
because quality itself is called quale, and not only that is called quale which participates (for the 
ancients call whiteness a white thing), hence Aristotle inscribes the predicament concerning qua^^ 
lity and quale. For whiteness is called a white thing, but a white thing, viz. that which partict* 
pates, is not called whiteness. Simplicius farther observes that this inscription does not appear 
to have been assigned by Aristotle, since he does not similarly inscribe the other predicaments, 
but Achaicus and Alexander think that it is the fault of the transcriber who thus inscribed lU I^ 
however, he adds, any one should contend that the inscription is proper, he may say that qua- 
lity and quale, signify the same thing with Aristotle, as may be shown from his Metaphysics. 

With respect to the tenn quality, Plato in hisTheaeietus insinuates that he was the author of 
it. Hence, some of the ancients entirely subverted qualities, admitting that qttale alon; had an 
existence. This was the case with Antisthenes, who once said to Plato, I seea Aorif, yet I can-- 
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multifiiriously predicated". One species of quality, therefore, is called 
habit and disposition. But habit differs from disposition in this, that it 
is a thing more lasting and stable. And of this kind are the sciences 
and the virtues. For science appears to rank among the number of 
things which are more stable, and are with difficulty removed, when 
science is even but moderately possessed,, unless a great mutation should 
be produced from disease, or any other casuality of this kind. In like 
manner virtue, such as justice and temperance, and every thing of tliis 
nature, docs not appear to be easily removed or easily changed* But 
dispositions are said to be things, which are easily moved and rapidly 
changed ; such as heat and cold, disease and health, and other things 

not sec eqnhiity. But Plato said in reply, you have that by v;hich a horse is seen, viz. a sensi- 
ble eye, but you do not yet possess that by which quality is beheld and considered. Hence, of 
the ancients, some entirely subverted certain qualities, but left others j and all those which they 
admitted to have an existence, and to be the causes of existence to other things, they thought to 
be incorporeal. But others, as the Stoics, thought the qualities of incorporeal natures were in- 
corporeal, and of bodies corporeal. 

^ Qualities, says Simplicius, are powers, and on that account arc active, yet they are not pri- 
marily active, nor alone active. Hence, if quality is not every thing active, yet it is something 
active. In like manner also, power is not simply said to be quality, but a certain power; so 
that if there is a certain quality, it will also be a power, but the converse is by no means true, 
viz. that some power will always be a quality. Being, therefore, so far as it is being, will pos- 
sess power in itself, but not from the participation of quality, since there is also a certain other 
power which is not quality. Hence being is very properly said to be most powerful, because it 
possesses the most principal and first power. Such essences also as are the same in energy, i. e. 
whose essence is the same with their energy, are not indigent of any quality, although they are 
powers, because they have received a power more ancient than qualities. Hence some powers' 
have a subsistence by themselves. For the cause of power descends from on high, proceeding 
through all beings, and filling and containing all things, even as far as to such as are last, or in 
other words, terminating its progression in privations. If, however, \vc determine quality ac- 
cordip.g to its proper and peculiar character, how will the conception of it be conjoined w iih tho 
conception of power ? Perhaps because its peculiarity is not repugnant to power. Fur every 
thing can do that which it docs according to the peculiarity of itself. In short, it is the 
peculiarity of quality to distinguish CGsences from each other, to insert in them a proper cha- 
racter and entrgy about the participant of quality, and at the same time to extend* their character; 
just as quantity energizes about that which is a quantum alone, and essence is conversant with 
essential form. ; ' 
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of this kind. For a man is disposed after a manner according to these, 
but is rapidly changed, from being hot becoming cold, and passing 
from health to disease. The like also takes place in other things : un* 
less some one through length of time has become naturalized to .these, 
and the disposition is incurable, or cannot without great difficulty be 
removed; in which case it may be called a habit. But it is evident 
that those things ought to be called habits which are more lasting, and 
are with greater difficulty removed. For those arc not said to possess a 
scientific habit, who do not very much retain the dogmas of science, 
though they are disposed after a certain manner according to science, 
either worse, or better. Hence, habit differs from disposition in this, 
that the latter is easily removed, but the former is more lasting, and is 
%vith more difficulty removed. 

Habits are also dispositions ; but dispositions are not necessarily ha- 
bits. For those who have habits, are also after a manner disposed ac- 
cording to them ; but those wiio are disposed are not also entirely in the 
possession of habit ^. Another kind of quality is that according to 

which 

3 Since Aristotle, says Simplicius, lias delivered the division of qualities through four mem- 
bers, which also insinuates the duad prior to the tetrad, it is requisite to indicate the consequent 
order of division, which proceeds from the duad, just as Plato orders that a thing should first be 
divided as much as possible according to the lesser number. Of qualities, therefore, it must be 
said, that some are natural, but others adventitious. And the natural, indeed, are always inter- 
nal, and inserted in things; but the adventitious operate externally, and may be rejected. And 
of these some are habits and dispositions, which differ by a longer and shorter lime, by easy mu« 
tation, and difficult omission. But of natural qualities, some are according to capacity, and 
others according to energy. And the qualities according to capacity are those by which wc arc 
said to be adapted to effect any thing. But of those qualities which are according to energy, one 
kind is that which operates profoundly, which also is predicated in a twofold respect according to 
passive qualities. For either by the assistance of passion something is inserted in the senses, or 
because qualities accede from passion, such as sweetness, heat, whiteness, and the like. For 
these arc qualities, and their possessors arc very properly called qualia, Bui they are also called 
passive, so far as they insert passion in the senses, or so far as they accede according to passion. 
For some one under the influence of shame becomes red, timid, and pale. There is also another 
kind of qualities, viz. of those whose energy is in superficies, such as figure, and the form which 
is the resemblance of an animated form^ and colour, not so far as it is simply colour, but to tar 
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which we say that men are pugilistic, or adapted to the course, or 
healthy, or diseased ; and, in short, whatever is said to take place ac- 
cording 

as It gives completion lo figure and resemblance. The same thing also may be said of every 
things which is seen in superficies according to lineament and representation. It is requisite, 
however, to know, as lamblichus also remarks, that Aristotle admits figure lo bean adventitious 
quality. For the same area, may at one lime become a triangle, and at another a square, when 
transformed by art. And this is also the case with colour which is not natural, as the paleness 
of those who are afraid. There is also a certain disposition naturally, and not adventitious, as 
health and disease. And there are likewise habits of this kind, since they are possessed naturally. 
But Aristotle says, that science is among the number of things which are more stable, and are 
with difficulty removed, when science is even but moderately possessed. On which Simplicius 
observes, that the word moderately here does not signify that which is superjicially known, since 
of such knowledge there is neither habit nor science; but Aristotle says 772orfera/e/y, because 
there arc some sciences which are not very demonstrative, and on this account are not properly 
sciences ; as Plato also shows that there are certain disciplines of this kind. Perhaps also : 
science there is a certain intension and remission, just as there is in habit and disposition ; and 
hence, if some one should not have arrived at the summit of science, but only have made 
a moderate proficiency in it, as he possesses science, so it will be removed with difficulty, 
unless a great change is effected by disease, or something else of this kind. For some, Simpli- 
cius adds, through severe illness have lost all scientific knowledge. Thus, in Palestine, a certain 
person who excelled in the liberal disciplines, from disease forgot all that he had learned, so that 
after the recovery of his health, he was under the necessity of returning to the rudiments of 
grammar. The same thing also happens from another cause. Thus, it sometimes happens that 
he who is struck on the head, or who has drunk poison, will forget every thing, as happened lo 
be the case, from eating a certain herb, to the soldiers who fought against the Paithians with 
Antonius* the general of the Roman army, as Arriau narrates in his treatise On the Transactions 
of the Panhians. These soldiers, however, at Icpgth recovered their recollection, by drinking 
a mixture of wine and oil. Afterwards, Aristotle says, that iji like manner \\\t virtues are not 
easily removed, not because the virtues arc similarly firm with, and as difficult to by removed as 
the arts and sciences ; for the virtues are firmer and more tenacious than these ; but he says in 
like manner, because the use of these virtues is every where requisite, and their energy is in every 
place, in every time, in every action, and in every circumstance of lil'e. He also subjoins the 
example of disposition, adducing as an instance, heat, not natural heat, such as that of fire, but 
adventitious, such as that of heated water. And in a similar manner he adduces cold, not na- 
tural, as that of snow, but that which accedes to bodies that arc made cold, and which also 
sometimes departs. Sickness and health, likewise, are easily removed. For these rapidly change 
to the contrary, unless they are so long retained by some cne, as to be changed into his natgrc } 

• Viz. Luciui Vcrus Antooiut. 
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cording to natural power or imbecility. For each of these is not deno- 
minated from being disposed after a certain manner, but from possess- 
ing a natural power or imbecility of doing, something easily, or of suf- 
fering nothing. Thus men are said to be pugilistic, or adapted to the 
course, not because they are disposed after a certain manner, but from 
possessing a natural power of doing something easily. And they are 
said to be healthy, from possessing a natural power of sutTering nothing 
easily from casual circumstances ; but to be diseased, from possessing a 
natural imbecility of suffering nothing easily from any thing casual. 
Tlie hard and the soft have a subsistence similar to these. For a thing 
is said to be hard from possessing a power of not being easily divided ; 
and that is said to be soft, which has an imbecility with respect to this 
very thing*. The third genus of quality consists of passive qualities 

and 



and this takes place when disease cannot be cured^ and hcahh is with difficulty lost, otherwise 
they are not dispositions, but it is proper to call such qualities habits. 

It is requisite to obser^• ., however, that the habit pertaining to those intellectual natures, which 
arc entirely separate from body, must not be assimilated to the habits which arc here, but ra- 
ther to those simple and unmingled forms which intellect contains in itself; just as the wisdom 
pertaining to intellect is difTercnt from that which pertains to soul. For the wisdom which is la 
soul, is a habit, but that which is in intellect is essence. Hence, it must not be enquired, if any 
quality here is common and synonymous with quality in the intelligible world. For in the latter 
all things, because they are separate and sufficient from themselves, are not indigent of the par- 
ticipation of any thing, on which account also they alone are denominated true beings. No 
cpiality, therefore, will be common to these corporeal, and those divine natures. 

♦ Aristotle now passes on to tlie second species of quality, which is predicated, as he says, 
according to natural power or imbecility. For since power has a multifarious signification, it 
now signifies natural aptitude, which also is predicated in a twofold respect, since one kind it 
simply predicated, but the other is considered with reference to the promotion, according to which 
aptitude is now perspicuous and prepared. 

Simplicius farther observes, that this natural power is more universal, being as it were a cer- 
tain genus, pertaining to every thing wliich is perfected in any manner whatever. For it is not 
possible that any thing should proceed from the imperfect to the perfect, unless intermediate 
power is present, leading the imperfect to perfection, which power receives its completion from 
the most perfect itself which accedes the last of all. Power, therefore, is that which brings to- 
gether extremes, aflbrds a path by which they may proceed from a worse to a better condition, and 
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passions. And things of this kind are such as sweetness, bitterness^ 
sourness, and every thing allied to these ; and farther still, heat and 
cold, whiteness and blackness. That these, therefore, ere qualities is- 
evident. For the recipients of them are called from them qualia. Thus 
honey from receiving sxveciness^ is said to be sweet ; and a body from, 
receiving wkitenessy is said to be while. The like also takes place in. 
other things. But they are called passive qualities, not because the re-., 
cipients of the qualities suffer any thing. For neither is honey said to be 
sweet, from suficring any thing; nor any thing else among other things 
of this kind. Similarly to these also, heat and cold are said to be pas- 
sive qualities, not from the recipients themselves suffering any thing ; 
but because each of the above-mentioned qualities is productive of. 
passion in the senses, they are called passive qualities. For sweetness^. 
produces a certain passion according to taste, and heat according to the 
touch. And in a similar manner the rest. But whiteness and black- 
ness, and other colours, are not called passive qualities after the same\ 
manner with the above-mentioned, but in consequence of being pro-, 
duced from passion. That many mutations, therefore, of colours ara 
produced through passion is evident. For a man when he blushes be- 
comes red ; and Avhen he is terrified, pale ; and every thing els^ of this 
kind. Hence, if any one naturally suffers a passion of this kind, it is.. 
likely that he will have a similar colour. For the disposition which is 
now produced about the body when he blushes, may also be produced' 
in the natural constitution ; so that a similar colour Avill be naturally 

prepares them for, and furnishes them with an occasion of arriving al perfection. In our soul 
. also, when the intellect of it is perfected by a separate intellect, viz. by an intellect of an order 
superior to that which is participated by the human soul, then this natural power leads our intel- 
lect to intellectual form, and intellection in energy. But this power is especially evident in the- 
works of nature. For these are conversant with motion, which proceeds from natural power or 
capacity into energy, and cannot be received in any thing else than that which is adapted to re- 
ceive it ; since every form docs not accede to every thing, but to that alone which can be per- 
fected, so far as it has an aptitude to receive it. In a similar manner also in the soul, inasmuch* 
as it IS far distant from that intellect which is in energ)'^ and is proximate to nature, it is consi- 
dered according to natural power*. 
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produced. Such symptoms, therefore, of this kind as receive their be* 
ginning from certain passions which are difficult to be moved, and are 
permanent, are called passive qualities. For whether in ihe natural 
constitution paleness or blackness is produced, they are called quali-* 
ties; for according to these Ave call them quales; or whether through 
long disease or heat, paleness or blackness happens to the same person, 
and he is not easily restored to his former condition, or these remain 
through the whole of life ; these also are called qualities ; for in a simi- 
lar manner from these we call them quales. But such sj'mptoms as are 
produced from things which are easily dissolved, and rapidly restored 
to their former condition, are called passions, and not qualities ; for 
they are not called according to them certain qualcs. For neither is he 
who blushes in consequence of being ashamed called red ; nor is he 
who is pale through being terrified called pale ; but they are rather said 
to have suffered something. Hence things of this kind are indeed called 
passions, but riot qualities. 

Similarly to these also passive qualities and passions are denominated 
in the soul. For such things as immediately, from the birth of any one, 
are produced from cerlain passions difficult to be removed, — these are 
called qualities; such as insanity, anger, and things of this kind. For 
men are said to be quales according to these, viz. wrathful, and insane. 
In a similar manner also, such other mutations of a thing from its 
proper condition as are not natural, but are produced from certain 
other symptoms, which are with difficulty removed, or which are, in 
short, immoveable ; — these also, and things of this kind are called qua- 
lities; for those who possess them are called quales according to them. 
But such as are produced from things which are easily and rapidly ix:- 
storcd to their former condition, arc called passions; as, for instance, if 
any one being afflicted becomes more angry. For he is not called an* 
gry, who in a passion of this kind is more Avrathful, but he is rather said 
to have suffered something. And hence things of this kind are, indeed, 
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said to be passions, but arc not called qualities ^. The fourth geiius of 
quality' is figure, and the morphe* which is about every thing; and be* 
sides these, rectitude and curvature, and whatever else is similar to 
these. For according to each of these, a thing is said to be qttalcj or 
to possess a certain quality. For to be a triangle or a square is said t6 
be a certain quale, and also a right line or a curve. According to 
morjiht also, every thing is said to be quale. The rare and the dense 
likewise, the rough and the smooth may appear to signify a certain quale. 
It seems, however, that these are foreign from the division of quality; 
since each of them rather appears to manifest a certain position of 
parts. For a thing is said to be dense from having its parts near to 
each other ; but a thing is said to be rare, from having its parts distant 

^ Some one perhaps may enquire why Aristotle before described disposition and habit by the 
easily moveable and the difficnhly moveable, and now distinguishes passions and passive qualities 
by the same characteristics. The answer is, because before he considered habits and dispositions 
which are produced from learning, and extrinsically, as perfections dilTicult or easy to be re- 
moved ; but here he considers the passive qualities and passions, which according to nature are 
easily, or with difficulty removed. And if this answer is not deemed sufficient, it may be far- 
ther observed, that heat so far as it disposes a subject in some way or other is called disposition^ 
and so far as it has a permanent disposition is called habit ; which also, so far as it is* superficially 
effected by some agent, is called passion j and so far as the passion is produced permanently and 
intrinsically, it is called passive quality. Both these also, viz. that any thing is produced by pas- 
sion, and that it occasions passion iix the senses, arc considered according to passion. 

Simplicius farther observes, that Archytas appears to have arranged the species of quality ac- 
cording to passion, prior to the species of quality which is according to natural power. And 
perhaps this is more reasonable, because that which is in energy ought to precede that which is 
In capacity. Archytas also asserts, that the whole of this species of quality is properly conver- 
sant with, and receives its specific distinction in passion. He likewise unfolds this common cle- 
ment of it, comprehending at the same time in a common definition passive qualities and pas- 
sions^ by which means he escapes many doubts, and at the same time definitely comprehends 
their nature. For this species of quality is not pure, nor without matter and body, nor is it 
fixed in form, but appears to be a certaia nature between forms and bodies, which is assimilated 
to bodies according to passion. 

* M9rpk€ pertains to the figure^ colour, and magnitude of superficies. See the Physics. 
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from each other. And a thing is smooth, indeed, from its parts being 
situated in a certain respect in a right line ; but it is rough, because one 
part exceeds, and another is deficient. Perhaps, therefore, there 
may appear to be a certain other mode of quality ; but those we have 
enumerated are nearly such as are mostly adopted. The above-men- 
tioned, therefore, are qualities. T3ut those things are qiialia Avhich arc 
paronymously denominated according to them; or which in some other 
manner are denominated from them. Most, therefore, and nearly all 
of them are called paronymously ; as for instance, a white man from 
Avhiteness, a grammarian from grammar, and a just man from justice; 
and in a similar manner in the rest. Some things, however, because 
names are not given to qualities, cannot be paronymously denominated 
from them. Thus a racer or a pugilist, who is so called according to 
natural power, is not paronymously denominated from any quality. 
For names arc not given to the powers, according to which these are 
called qualcs; as names are given to sciences, according to which men 
are said to be pugilists, or wrestlers, from. disposition. For there is said 
to be a pugilistic and paleestric science; and from these those who are 
disposed to them arc paronymously denominated qiiales. 

Sometimes, however, the name being assigned [to quality] that 
which is called quale according to it is not paronymously denominated. 
Thus from virtue a xcorthr) man derives his appellation; for from possess- 
ing virtue, he is said to be worthy, but he is not paronymously deno- 
minated from virtue. A thing of this kind, however, does not take place 
in many things. Those things, therefore, are called qualia which are paro- 
nymously denominated from the above-mentioned qualities, or which 
are in some other manner denominated from them^. But contrariety is 

inherent 

^ Form is considered by Aristotle in a twofold respect; for it is either essential^ or is a quality 
of superficies ; the latter of which is called by him morphe. Form, therefore, is now considered 
by him, not as essential, since such a form is not quality^ but it b considered so far as according 
to essential forms, it appears about supvrficies, according to which we say that some things are 
beautiful, and others deformed. For such forms are qualities^ and these qualities are couversant 
with colour and figure 
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inherent in quality. Thus justice is contrary to injustice, whiteness to 
blackness, and other things in a similar manner. Things also which 
subsist according to them are denominated qualia. Thus the unjust is 
contrary to the just, and the white to the black. A thing of this kind, 
liowcver, does not happen in all things. For nothing is contrary to the 
yellow, or the pale, or to such like colours, though they are qualities. 
Farther still, if one of contraries is a quality, the other also will be a 
quality. And this is evident from particulars, to any one who directs 
his attention to the other categories. Thus, if justice is contrary to 

But lamblicbus observes concerning this fourth species of quality, that according to Plato 
figures precede the constitution of bodies, as being the causes of their existence, and that from 
the diifcrences of figures, he infers the differences of qualities. For Plato says^ that the hot is 
that which is composed from figures of acute angles, such as pyramids are ; and that the cold it 
that which is composed from figures less acute, such as the icosaedron, and in a similar manner. 
in other things. Plato, however, does not assume mathematical figures, since these are neither 
material, nor natural, nor arc considered in motion, but he admits such planes as are materiat 
and natural, and are conversant with motion *• But Aristotle neither supposes with Plato, that 
figures are the principles of the elements, nor that they are immoveable, incorporeal, and imma- 
terial, with mathematicians; but he considers them as material, consisting in bodies, and giving 
limitation and form to the superficies of bodies. Neither is the opinion of the Stoics, who assert 
that figures are bodies, in the same manner as other gualia, consonant to that of Aristotle. For' 
body, indeed, is considered in quantity, but quality is different from quantity. Tlic opinion, 
therefore, of Aristotle is a niedium between those who assert that figures are entirely incorporeal, 
and those who assert that they are corporeal. Siniplicius adds, but Archytas rightly explains 
such an opinion; for he says, that such a quality docs not consist in figure, but in figuration; 
by which he insinuates that the subsistence of this kind of quality is with bodies, and that such 
qualities are present to bodies now formed and figured. Archytas also indicates that figures arc 
not received through the whole of a body, but are only superficially present with it. For things, 
figured, since they are not figures, have figure externally placed around them. He likewise insi- 
nuates, that such qualities sufHcienlly subsist, not according to their own energy, but so far as 
they are received by something else, and which indeed indicates that they are things figured, and 
not such as impart figure. It is also evident from Archytas, that such qualities do not consist 
according to termination, but according to a perfection reduced into something else. Indeed, as 
figure is the boundary of dimension, so the termination of the whole of form as far as to super- 
ficies produces morphe (MOf^n), which is the apparent vestige of form («iobO> and is the extreme 
extension of the procession of reason (i.e. of productive principle) as far as to exteriors. 

• Sec tills unfolded in the Introduction to my translation of the Tiioyui of Plato, and in the notes to my 
Irpiulatioo of Aristode't treatlK On the llcavcni. .. « 
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injustice, but justice is a quality, injustice also is a quality. For no 
one of the other categories accords with injustice, neither quantity, nor 
relation, nor where, nor, in short, any one of things of this kind, ex- 
cept quality. The like also takes place in the other contraries accord- 
ing to quality 7. Qiialia also receive the more and the less. For one 
thing is said to be more or less white than another ; and one thing is 
said to be more or less just than another. The same thing likewise re- 
ceives an accession. For a thing which is white, is capable of becom- 
ing still more Avhite* This, however, is not the case with all, but with 
most things. For some one may doubt whether justice can be said to 
be more or less justice ; and in a similar manner in other dispositions. 
For some doubt about things of this kind; and assert that justice is. 
not entirely said to be more or less than justice, nor health than health. 
But they say that one person has more of health than another, and that 
one person has less of justice than another; and in a similarnianner 
with respect to grammar, and other dispositions. The things, however,, 
which are denominated according to these,, indubitably receive the 
more and the less. For one man is said to be more a grammarian thaa 
another, and to be more just and healthy than another ; and in a similar 
manner in other things. But triangle and square do not appear to re- 
ceive the more and the less, nor any other figure. For those things- 
-which receive the definition of a triangle, and the definition of a circle,, 
are all of them similarly triangles, or circles. But of things which do- 
not receive the same definition, one is not said to be more [a certain 
quality] than another. For a square is not more than an oblong, a 
circle ; since neither of them receives the definition of the circle. In 
short, unless both receive the definition of the thing proposed, the one 



y It is well obscncd by Simplicius, that Aristotle says,, " if justice is contrary to injustice,** 
because he has not yet unfolded what arc contraries, and because in reality these arc not op- 
posed as contraries^ but as habit and privation, on which account also Archytas speaks more ac- 
curately when he says, that not only contrariety is inherent in quality, but also privation. For 
the words of Archytas arc as follow : ** Certain contraries arc conjoined to quality, as if it rc» 
ccived a certain contrariety and privatioih'' 

cannot 
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cannot be said to be more [a certain quality] than the other. All qua- 
lities, therefore, do not receive the more and the less. Hence, of the 
above-mentioned particulars, no one is the peculiarity of quality. 
Things, however, are said to be similar or dissimilar according to qua- 
lities alone. For one thing is not similar to another according to any 
thing else than so far as it is quale. Hence it will be the peculiarity of 
quality, to be called similar or dissimilar according to it^ It is not 

however, 

• Aristotle having investigated in ^11 the predicaments, whether the more and the less belong 
to them or not, says that in quality qualia receive the more and the less, where by qualia he 
means qualiiies, as the examples indicate. For in the place of an example, he assumes justice, 
though before he had said the just. And he again proves the thing proposed by induction, and 
adduces the white as an instance of corporeal qualities, and the just as an instance of the quali- 
ties of the soul. But each of these compared to another thing of the same species, and to itself, 
is said to receive intension and remission. For snow is said to be whiter than milk. Likewise* 
whiteness in the bodies of men, and justice in animals, in process of time, receive intension 
and remission ; yet this is not the peculiarity of quality, since neither do these alone receive the 
more and the less, because it was before observed, that relatives also receive the more and the 
less. Again, neither does it belong to all quality to receive the more and the less, since neither 
figure which is quality, nor triangularity, nor the quality of the circle, receives the more and the 
less. Likewise, neither perfect virtue, nor perfect art, receives these; nevertheless, many quali- 
ties receive the more and the less. Hence, there are four sects concerning the intension and re- 
mission of qualities. For some are of opinion, that all qualities and qualia receive the more and 
the less, as Plotinus and other Platonists seem to assert ; since every thing material receives the 
more and the less, and matter receives these on account of its natural infinity. But there is 
another opinion the contrary to this, which says, that in qualities, as in justice and whiteness, 
there is neither the more nor the less, since each is a certain whole, and consists according to 
one reason 5 on which account, as they say, intension and remission is in the participants. For 
the participations have an extent, because some things participate more, but others less, and on 
this account also, they think that habits receive the more and the less, because the recipients are 
qualia. This opinion also Aristotle appears to notice, when he says, " Some one may doubt 
whether justice can be said to be more or less justice.** And he immediately subjoins, ^* For 
some assert that justice is not entirely said to be more or less than justice.*' In which place, he 
doubtless considers those things which arc called by the authors of this opinion qualia, as receiv- 
ing the inore and the less. For he says, that one grammarian is more or less a grammarian than 
another, and that one thing is more just and more sane than another. Hence, when he says, 
•* And in a similar manner with respect to grammar, and other dispositions," he calls habits in 
common dispositions, as also iu what precedes, he calls them qualities. But the third sect is 
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however, necessary to be disturbed, lest any one should say, that we, 
proposing to speak of quality, con-numerate many things which arc re- 
latives ; for Ave said that habits and dispositions are among the number 
of relatives. For nearly in all things of this kind, the genera are said 
to be relatives ; but of particulars no one is a relative. Thus science 
being a genus, that which it is, it is said to be with reference to some- 

that of the Stoics^ who say that tlie virtues neither suffer latcnslon nor remission ; but habits and 
qualities^ according to them, partly receive intension and remission, and partly do not. There is also 
a fourth opinion which asserts, that immaterial qualities, and those which subsist by themselves^ 
do not receive the more and the less, but that material qualities suffer intension and remission. 
Porphyry, however, opposes this opinion, because it docs not rightly consider immaterial quali- 
ties. For these, as he says, are essences, and on this account, they neither receive intension nor 
remission, as neither do other essences. 

Simplicius farther observes, that lamblichus objects to the opinion of Plotinus, which changes 
qualities, and in a similar manner quale, into intensions and remissions. For, he. says, it is ab- 
surd that quality, which is participated, should be changed in quality with the mutations with 
which the composite is changed. For how will that which is participated differ from its partici- 
pants ? AVhcnce also, at the same time, the axiom respecting incorporeal natures is destroyed, 
viz. that they arc impassive and unchangeable. Aftenvards, lamblichus adds the most true con- 
templation of the dogma, and says, that when an incorporeal essence gives itself to its recipients, 
and produces quale in body, it, nevertheless, abides according to itself in body, and though 
.merged in body, yet does not lose its own proper essence. Hence it is attended with a certain 
impressed form, which receives intension. In a similar manner also, there is an incorporeal es- 
sence of quality, which is not capable of abiding in the same form, and on that account is not 
immaterial but material j yet it is not entirely material and separated from the whole of its na» 
ture, but after a certain manner abiding in itself, it is abstracted from a remoteness and infinity 
contrary to itself, Archytas also briefly insinuates the cause of receiving the more and tlie less 
as follows : *' Certain common things are conjoined to quality, such as to receive contrariety 
and privation, and to receive the more and the less, as in passions." For since passions parti- 
cipate of a certain infinity, on that account they receive a certain indefinite intension, according 
to the more and the less 5 and tlius quality, according to its own nature, will have the more and 
the less, and not on account of its participants. lamblichus also enquires how the similar and 
the dissimilar are the peculiarity of quality ? To this it may be replied, that if impression and 
character especially produce similitude, and quality consists in character, it will justly have its 
peculiarity according to the similar and dissimilar. Archytas also insinuates the same thing when 
he says, " But the peculiarity of quality is the similar and the dissimilar j for wc say that all those 
things are similar in colour which have the same colour, and the same idea of character; but 
those are dissimilar which subsist in a contrary manner.'* 
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thing else ; for it is said to be the science of a certain thing. But of 
particulars, no one is said to be that which it is, with reference to some- 
thing else. Thus grammar is not said to be the grammar of somethino^ ; 
nor music the music of something ; unless perhaps according to genus 
these also are said to be relatives. For instance, grammar is said to be 
the science of something, not the grammar of something ; and music 
is the science of something, not the music of something. So that par- 
ticular sciences are not among the number of relatives. We are said, 
however, to be qtiales from particular sciences ; for we possess these. 
And wc are said to be scientific from possessing certain particular 
sciences. Hence these are particular qualities according to which we 
are sometimes said to be quale$ ; but these are not among the number 
of relatives. Again, if the same thing should be a particular quality 
and a relative, there is no absurdity that it should be numerated in 
both genera. 



CHAPTER IX. 



To ACT and to supper receive contrariety, and the more and the 
less. For to heat is the contrary of to refrigerate, to be heated is the 
contrary of to be refrigerated, and to be pleased is the contrary of to be 
pained ; so that they receive contrariety. They also receive the more 
and the less. For it is possible to heat more and less, to be heated 
more and less, and to be pained more and less. To act and to suffer,, 
therefore, receive the more and the less. And thus much we have said 
of these things. But we have spoken of the being situated in what we 
said about relatives, and have observed, that it is paronymously deno- 
minated from positions. And with respect to the other categories, viz. 
when^ uherCj and to havcj because they are manifest, nothing else can 
be said of them, than was said in the beginning ; that to have^ signifies,. 

indeed,, 
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indeed, to be shod, to be armed ; that where signifies, for instance, in 
the Lyceum, in the Forum ; and such other things as arc asserted of 
these. What has been said, therefore, of the proposed genera is suffi* 
cient ^. 

CHAP. 

9 Since there are ten genera, four of which have been considered, as they are more universal, 
and receive a more extended contemplation, Aristotle very properly thought they should be co- 
piously discussed, but that the rest should be treated with brevity. And with respect to the pre- 
dicament of position, Aristotle refers the reader to the predicament of relation. For we say 
that position, since it is the position of something posited, is among the number of relatives. 
It will be useful, however, to learn what Porphyry and laniblichus have discussed about the re- 
maining three predicaments, since they arc neglected by Aristotle. They say, therefore, that 
where and when, are as those things which are relatives, which are not principally considered ta 
things, but are among the number of accessories. For quantity being supposed, those things 
which are in time and place accede, as where and when, as also such things as arc relatives. 
JVhere, indeed, is not place, nor is when time; but time and place having a prior existence, 
these aftenvards accede ; so that a thing which is in place is said to be somewhere, and that which 
is in time to be when. Thus Socrates yesterday was in the Lyceum* But where seems to be of 
one species, and not to receive diflcrcnces 5 but, nevertheless, this indeed is indefinitely said of 
those things which are in place, as of those which are in a city, and it is also said definitely, as 
of those which are in a porch, or in this part of a porch. It likewise receives all the differences 
of place, since where is said to be both upward and downward ; and it may also be predicated 
according to peculiar and common place, and according to place essentially and accidentally. la 
a similar manner also, when is not time, but time pre-existing, when is predicated of a . certain 
thing. Thus the festival of Bacchus is said to be in the past year, or in the present, or in the 
future. IVhcn also receives the differences of time. For tlie past is csUQdJormeriy, the present 
is called noil/, and the future hereafter. In like manner the predicament o( having, signifies some* 
thing acquired, and separate from the essence of an existing thing, at the same time that it exists 
together with it. The predicament to have, therefore, is a habitude of certain acquired things. 
For to be cloathcd is nothing else than to have a garment, and to be shod is nothing else than to 
have shoes. And these, indeed, are divided from the possessor, and separate from his essence, 
neither belonging to him as essence, nor as accident. Hence the predicament to have or halil 
docs not possess in itself specific differences, but is capable of receiving a division according to 
the difTcrcnces of those things which arc possessed. And these, indeed, are animated, as a stag, 
and an ox, but those inanimate, as a garment, and armour. It can likewise receive a divisioa 
according to the difference of those things which are possessed ; as when some one has- apt habits 
in the soul, and corporeal habits in the body; yet according to the haviftg, or being had, there • 
M no difference. But because Porphyry and laniblichus say, that what is had or possessed in the 
soul, is among the number of acquired habits, it deserves to be considered whether or not .those 
habits are qualities, and those things which are denominated from them are qiialia; just as bodies 
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CHAPTER X. 



Let us now speak concerning opposites, and in how many ways it 
is usual to be opposed. One thing, therefore, is said to be opposed ta 
another quadruply ; either as relatives ; or as contraries ; or as privation 
and habit ; or as affirmation and negation. And thus speaking accord- 
ing to a rude delineation each of things of this kind is opposed ; as re- 
latives, as the double to the half ; as contraries, as evil to good ; as pri- 
vation and habit, as blindness and sight ; and as affirmation and nega- 
tion, as he sits, he dops not sit Such things^ therefore, as are opposed* 
as relatives, are said to be that which they are with reference to oppo- 
sites, in whatever, way they may be referred to them. Thus the double 
of the half, is said to be that which it is with reference to something, 
else ; for it is said to be the double of something. Science also is op- 
posed to the object of science as a relative ; and science is said to be 
that which it is with reference to the object of science. The object of 
science likcAvise is; said to be that which it is, with reference to an op- 
posite, viz. science ; for the object of science is said to be an object of 
science to something, viz. to science. Such things, therefore, as are 
opposed as relatives, are said to be what they are with reference to op- 
positcs, or in whatever manner they may be referred to each other. 
But things which are opposed as contraries, are by no means said to be 
that which they are with reference to each other, but are said to be 
contrary to each other. For neither is good said to be the good of evil,^ 
but the contrary to evil ; nor is Avhite said to be the. white of black,, 
but the contrary to it. So that these oppositions differ from each; 

also participating of blackness, are said to liofue blackness. For the habits of the soul arc not- 
placed about the soul in the same manner as garments about the body, but they arc certain dispb« 
sitions about it, causing it more or less to be changed in quality. 
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other *. Such contraries, however, as are of that kind, that it is necessary^ 
one of them should be inherent in those things, in which it is naturally, 
adapted to be inherent, or of which it is predicated ; — such as these 
have nothing intermediate. But those contraries in which it is not ne- 
cessary that one of them should be inherent, have something interme- 
diate. Thus, for instance, health and disease are naturally adapted ta 
subsist in the body of an animal ; and it is necessary that either health 
or disease should subsist in the body of an animaL The odd and the 
even also arc predicated of number ; and it is necessary that either the 
odd or the even should subsist in number. Nor is there any thing in* 
termediate in these, neither between disease and health, nor betweea 
the odd and the even. But those contraries in which it is not necessary, 
that one of them should be inherent, have something intermediate^ 
Thus black and Avhite are naturally adapted to be in body ; and it is 
not necessary that one of these should be inherent in body ; for not 
every body is either black or white. Vileness and worth ako are predi— 

* Aristotle, says Simpliciiis, appears to have derived what he here discusses about opposites* 
from the treatise of Archytas On Opposites ; which Archytas does not co-arrange with his trea-^ 
tise On the Ten Genera^ but has thought proper to consider them separately. For he delivers^ 
the division of them as follows : " Opposites are partly according to custom, and partly accord- 
ing to nature. And those things, indeed, are said to be mutually opposed, which are contrary^ 
as good is contrary to evil, health to sickness, and truth to falsehood. Some things also arc op- 
posed as habit and privation ; as life is opposed to death, sight to blindness, and science to obIi->- 
vion. Some tilings likewise are opposed as relatives ; as the double is opposed to the half, the: 
governor to the governed, and the master to the servant. And some things are opposed as affir*- 
mation and negation ; as to be a nian, is opposed to this, not to be a man ; and to be worthy^ 
to not to be worthy." Aristotle, therefore, defines that to be the j6rst of the other oppositions^ 
which is according to the genus of relation, because this opposition has something peculiar, vis,. 
that things which are thus opposed are mutually simultaneous. But Archytas adduces the three- 
above- mentioned opposites as relatives, as subsisting according to habitude, and says as follows* 
concerning relative opposition : '* It is necessary that relatives should at one and the same, timer 
be generated and corrupted. For it is impossible that the double should be, and the half not have 
an existence, or, on the contrary, that the half should have an existence, and the double not. la- 
like manner, as often as the double is generated, at the same time the half is generated, and aa« 
often as the double is corrupted, together with it also the half is corrupted." 
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cated of man, and of many other things ; yet it is not necessary that 
one of these should be in those things of which it is predicated. For 
not all things are either vile or have worth. There is also something be- 
tween these. Thus, between the white and the black, there is the dark 
brown and the pale, and such other colours ; but between vileness and 
worth, that which is neither vile nor has Avorth is the medium. In some 
things, therefore, names are given to the intermediate natures. Thus 
the dark brown, the pale, and such other colours, are the media be- 
tween white and black. But in some things it is not easy to assign a 
name to that which is intermediate ; but that which is intermediate is 
defined by the negation of each of the extremes ; as, for instance, that 
which is neither good, nor bad, neither just, nor unjust*. Privation, 

however, 

* The difTercnce of contraries is unfolded by Archytas as follows : '^ Oppositions arc divided 
into species mutually difierent. For of contraries some arc wiihout, but others have a me- 
dium. Thus between health and disease there is no medium ; and, in a similar manner, we must 
not admit that there is any other contrariety between rest and motion, him who is awake, and him 
who is asleep, the straight and the curved. But between the much and the few, the intermediate 
is the measured and the moderate; between a sharp and a flat voice that which is concordant; 
between the swift and the slow, that which proceeds with an equable motion ; and between the 
more and the less, that which is equal. Whence universally, among things especially necessary, 
it is necessar)' that there should be one contrariety which docs not receive a medium. For be- 
tween health and disease there is no medium, since it is necessar}- that every animal should be ill 
or well. Nor has sleep and wakefulness any medium, since it is necessary that every animal 
should cither be awake or asleep. In like manner, there is no medium between rest and motion, 
since it is necessary that every animal should either be at rest, or in motion. But though these 
tilings are especially necessary, it is not necessary that both or either of these contraries should 
subsist about its recipient, when they receive a medium. For the medium between white and 
black is the dark brown, and it is not necessary that every animal should be black or white. 
ITius also between the great and the small, the medium is the equal, and it is not necessary that 
every animal should be either great or small. Between the hard and the soft, the medium is that 
which is well perceived by the sense of touch ; and it is not necessary tliat every animal should be 
hard or soft. Of contraries also, there are yet three differences, because some things are opposed, 
as good to evil, as health to sickness ; some are opposed, as evil to evil, as avarice to prodigality; 
and some as neither of these to the other, as the black to the white, and the heavy to the light. 
Farther still, of contraries, some accede to the genera of genera ; for good is contrary to evil, 
and good is the genus of the virtues, and evil of the vices; but others accede to the genera of 

species. 
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however, and habit are predicated of something which is the same. 
Thus sight and blindness are predicated of the eye. And universally, 
each of these is predicated of that in Avhich habit is naturally adapted 
to be produced. But we then say that each of the things which are ca- 
pable of receiving habit, is deprived of it, when it by no means is in* 
herent in that in Avhich it is naturally adapted to be inherent, or when 
it is naturally adapted to possess it. For we say that a man is toothless, 
not because he has not teeth ; and we say that he is blind, not because 
he has not sight ; but because he has not these, when he is naturally 
adapted to have them. For some pei-sons have neither sight nor teeth 
from their birth ; yet they are neither called toothless, nor blind. To 
be deprived, however, and to possess habit, are not privation and habit. 
For the sight is habit, but blindness privation. But to possess sight is 
not sight, nor is to be blind blindness. For blindness is a certain pri^ 
vation ; but to be bRnd is to be deprived, and is not privation. For if 
blindness were the same with to be blind, both might be predicated of 
the same person. But a man, indeed, is said to be blind, yet he is by 
no means said to be blindness. To be deprived also, and to possess ha- 
bit, appear to be opposed in the same manner as privation and habit ; 
since the mode of opposition is the same. For as blindness is opposed 
to sight, so likewise to be blind is opposed to the possession of sights. 

That, 

species. TIius virtue Is the genus of prudence and temperance, but vice of imprudence and io.* 
temperance ; and these are contrary in species. For prudence is contrary to imprudence, and 
temperance to intemperance. And if prudence and temperance are species of virtue, imprudence 
and intemperance arc species of vice. The first genera, therefore, are also those which we deno- 
minate the genera of genera, Eut they likewise jeccive a division, because there are certain ex- 
treme species, and referred to sense, which arc not only species, but also genera. Thus triangle 
is a species of angle, but the genus of the right-angled, equilateral, and scalene triangle.** Slm- 
plicius adds, that in what is here said by Archytas, some things accord witlx what is delivered by 
Aristotle ; but that the ultimate difference, through which some things are contraries in the ge- 
nera of genera, others in the genera of species, and others in species, arc perhaps here omitted 
by Aristotle, as not pertinent to the present discussion. 

3 According to lamblichus, the opposition of prlvntion is not to be considered according to 
any one signification of habit, but according to all the significations of it. For thus tlicre will 

be 
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That, however, which falls under affirmation arid negation,, is not 
affirmation and negation. For affirmation is an affirmative sentence, 
and negation is a negative sentence; but nothing which falls under af- 
firmation or negation is a sentence, but a thing. These, however, are 
said to be opposed to each other, as atlirmation and negation ; since in 
these also there is the same mode of opposition. For as affirmation is 
sometimes opposed to negation ; as, for instance, he sits, is opposed to, 
!he does not sit ; thus also the thing which is under each sentence is op- 
posed ; for instance, that some one sits, is opposed to, some one docs 
not sit. But that privation and habit are not opposed as relatives is 
evident; since that which a thing is, is not asserted of its opposite. 
For sight is not the sight of blindness, nor is it in any other way re- 
ferred to it. In like manner, neither is blindness said to be the blind- 
ness of sight ; but blindness, indeed, is said to be the privation of sight, 
but is not said to be the blindness of sight. Farther still, all relatives 
are referred to things which reciprocate ; so that blindness also, if it 
was among the number of relatives, would reciprocate Avith that to 
ivhich it is referred. But it does not reciprocate ; for sight is not said 
to be the sight of blindness, lliat things also which arc predicated ac- 
cording to privation and habit, are not opposed as contraries, is from 
these things manifest. For of contraries between which there is nothing 
intermediate, it is always necessary that one of them should be inhe- 

be a perfect opposition of all privations to all habits, and thus there will be opposites in common 
to every species ; as, for instance, the opposition of this privation to this habit, according to its 
own proper mode. For, in short, if any one has not that which he is naturally adapted to have, 
and when he is naturally adapted, he is said to be in privation. Since, therefore, habit is said 
to be multifariously, non-habit also and privation will have a multifarious subsistence. 

Archytas also, (Simplicius adds) triply divides privation. For he says, that privation and to 
be deprived, arc predicated triply; either because a thing by no means possesses, as a blind man 
has not sight, a dumb man has not voice, and a man without discipline has not science. A 
thing also is said to "be deprived, when it does not well possess any thing. . Thus, he who has 
not a good hearing, hears with difficulty, and he who has dim eyes sees with difficulty. And ac- 
cording to a third mode, when the quality of a thing is not possessed ; as that which has small 
feet, and that 3vhich has a slender voice, 

rent 
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rent in those things in which it is naturally adapted to be inherent, or of 
which it is predicated. But between these there is nothing mtermedi- 
ate, of which it was necessary that the one should be inherent in that 
which is capable of receiving it; as is evident in disease and health, 
and in the odd and the even number. Of those things, however, between 
which there is something intermediate, it is never necessary that one of 
them should be inherent in every thing [which is capable of receiving 
it]. For it is not necessary that every thing which is capable of receiv- 
ing should be either white or black, either hot or cold ; since nothing 
prevents there being a certain medium between these. Again, of these 
also there was a certain medium, of which it w^as not necessary that one 
of them should be inherent in that which is capable of receiving it; 
unless in those things in which one of them is naturally inherent; as in 
fire to be hot, and in snow to.be white. In these, however, it is neces- 
sary that one of them should be definitely inherent, and not in what- 
ever way it may happen ; for neither does it happen that fire is cold ; 
nor that snow is black. Hence it is not necessary that one of them 
should be inherent in every thing which is capable of receiving it, but 
in those things alone in which one of them is naturally inherent, and ia 
these, that which is definitely, and not casually one. In privation and 
habit, however, neither of the above-mentioned particulars are true. 
For it is not always necessary that one of them should be inherent in that 
which is capable of receiving it ; since that which is not yet naturally 
adapted to have sight, is neither said to be blind, nor to have sight. 
Hence these things will not be among the number of such contraries as 
have nothing intermediate. Neither will they be among the number of 
things which have something intermediate; since it will be some time 
or other necessary that one of them should be inherent in every thing 
capable of receiving it. For when a man is now naturall}' adapted to 
have sight, then he is said either to be blind, or to have sight; nor has 
he one of these definitely, but either of them as it may happen. But 
in contraries in which there is something intermediate, it is never neces- 
sary that one of them should be inherent in every thing [which is ca^^ 
.L.. R pablc 
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pablc of receiving it], but in certain things [only], and in these one of 
them definitely, and not either of them casually. Hence it is evident 
that things which are opposed according to privation and habit, are not 
in either of these ways opposed as contraries. 

Farther still, in contraries indeed, the recipient existing, it is possible 
that the change of the contraries into each other may be effected, un- 
less one of them is naturally inherent in something ; as, for instance, it 
is naturally inherent in fire to be hot. For it is possible for that which is 
well to be ill ; for that which is white to become black ; for the cold to 
become hot ; and the hot to become cold. It is also possible for the 
worthy to become depraved, and the depraved to become worthy. For 
he who is depraved being led to better pursuits and discourses, advances 
though but a little to a better condition. If, however, he once makes 
a proficiency, though but in small degree, it is evident that he will be- 
come at length perfectly changed, or will have made a great proficiency ; 
for he will always become more disposed to virtue, if he has made any 
progress whatever from the beginning. Hence it is likely that he will 
receive a greater increase, and this always taking place, that he will at 
length be perfectly restored to a contrary habit, unless he is prevented 
by time. But in privation and habit, it is impossible that a mutation 
into each other should be effected. For a mutation may take place 
from habit to privation j but it is impossible there should be a mutation 
from privation to habit; since neither can he who has become blind 
again see ; nor being bald again possess hair ; nor being toothless again 
have teeth. It is evident, however, that such things as are opposed as 
affirmation and negation, are opposed according to no one of the above* 
mentioned modes ; for in these alone it is always necessary, that one of 
them should be true, but the other false. For neither in contraries is 
it always necessary that one of them should be true, but the other false; 
Bor in relatives ; nor in habit and privation. Thus, for instance, health 
and disease are contraries ; and neither of them is either true or false. 
In a similar manner also, the double and the half are opposed as rela- 
tives ; and neither of them is either true or false. Neither in things 

which 
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which arc predicated according to privation and habit [is one of them 
true, and the other false]; as, for instance, sight and blindness. And, 
in short, no one of things which are predicated without any conjunc- 
tion is cither true or false ; but all the above-mentioned particulars are 
predicated without conjunction. Nevertheless^ a thing of this kind 
may especially appear to happen in those contraries which are predi* 
catcd according to conjunction. For, that Socrates is well is the con- 
trary of Socrates is ill. But neither in these is it always necessary, 
that one of them should be true, and the other false. For Socrates ex- 
isting, one of them will be true, but the other false; but Socrates not 
existing, both will be false. For Socrates, in short, not existing, nei- 
ther is it true that Socrates is ill, nor that he is well. But in privation 
and habit, [the subject] in short, not existing, neither of them is true ; 
and [the subject] existing, the one is not always true, but the other 
false. For that Socrates sees is opposed to Socrates is blind," as priva- 
tion and habit. And Socrates existing, it is not necessary that one of 
them should be true or false ; for when hT^is not naturally adapted to 
have them, both are false. But Socrates, in short, not existing, thus 
also both are false, viz. that he sees, and that he is blind. In affirmation 
and negation, however, whether Socrates is or is not, one of them will 
always be false, and the other true. For it is eveidnt, with respect to 
these two, Socrates is ill, and Socrates is not ill, that when he exists one 
of them is true, but the other false. And in a similar manner, when 
he does not exist. For when he does not exist, that he is ill is false ; 
and that he is not ill is true. Hence, in those things alone which arc 
opposed, as affirmation and negation, it will be the peculiarity, that one 
of them is always either true or false*. 

CHAP. 



* The discussion of Aristotle concerning oppositcs, says Simplicius, being finished, it will be 
useful to write what Archytas says of them in his treatise 0;j Opposites, because the divine 
lamblichus has not inserted any thing from it in his treatise j and probably he never saw it ; for 
if he had seen it, it would not have been unnoticed by him. Archytas, therefore, says as fol- 
lows 2 " Things are said to be mutually opposed, according to law and nature, some indeed as 

R 3 contraries; 
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CHAPTER XL 



Evil is necessarily contrary to good; and this -is manifest from an 
induction of particulars. Thus disease is contrary to health, injustice 
to justice, and fortitude to timidity. And in a similar manner in other 
things. But to evil, sometimes good is contrary, and sometimes evil. 

For 



contraries; as good to evil, health to sickness, and truth to falsehood. Some also are opposed 
as habit to privation ; as life to death ; sight to blindness ; and science to oblivion. Some, again, 
arc opposed as being after a certain manner relatives ; as the double to the half; the governor to 
the governed ; and the master to the servant. But some are opposed as affirmation and negation ; 
as to be a man to that which is not to be a man, and to be worthy to that which is not to be 
worthy." Archytas also, having thus explained the four oppositions, adds as follows concerning 
the difference of them : ** These, however, differ from each other, because contraries do not ne- 
cessarily subsist together at one and the same time, nor are they at one and the same time cor* 
rupted. For health is contrary to disease, and rest to motion; but neither is health simultane*- 
ous with sickness, nor rest with motion, nor are both these generated or corrupted at one and 
the same time. But the habits of generation and privation differ from these, because contraries 
are naturally adapted to be changed into each other ; as health into sickness, and sickness into 
health, the sharp into the flat, and the flat into the sha.p. Privation and habit, however, sub- 
sist differently, because habit is changed into privation, but privation is not changed into habit; 
Thus an animal dies, but a dead animal does not return to life. And universally, habit is the 
possession, but privation the defect of that which is according to nature. But with respect 
to those oppositcs which are relatives, it is necessary that they should be generated and corrupted, 
at one and the same time. For it is not possible that the double should exist, and the half not 
exist, or that the half should exist, and not the double. Whenever also ihc double is generated, 
ibe half also is generated ; and as often as the double is corrupted, at the same lime also the half 
is corrupted. Affirmation and negation, indeed, are rather species of speech, and are rather 
significant of the true or the false. For that a man is, is true when he exists, and false when 
he does not exist. There is the same reasoning also with respect to negation. For this is either 
true or false, together with the thing signified : it is true indeed, when the thing exists, but false 
when it does not exist. There is also a certain medium between good and evil, which is neither 
good nor evil. Likewise, between the few and the much, the mrdium is the moderate ; and be- 
tween the slow and the swift,, iliai which is moved equably. But between habit and privation 

there 
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For to indigence, which is an evil, excess is the contrary, which is also 
an evil. In a similar manner rncdiocrity, which is contrary to either of 
these, is good. And this, indeed, may be seen in a few things ; but id 
most the contrary to evil is always good*. Again, of contraries it is 
not necessary if the one is, that the remainder should also be j for all . 
persons being well, there will be health indeed, but not disease. And 
in like manner, all things being white, there will be whiteness indeed, 
but not blackness. Farther still, if to Socrates is well, Socrates is ill. 
is contrary ; and it is not possible that both can be inherent in the same. 
thing; it cannot be possible, that one of the contraries existing, the 
other also exists. For that Sogrates is well existing, that Socrates is ill. 

there is no medium. For there is nothing intermediate between life and death, sight and blind- 
ness ; unless some one should say, that an animal when it is not yet generated is the medium 
between life and death ; and that in like manner a whelp who does not yet sec is the medium be- 
tween that which it is to be blind, and that which it is to sec. He, however, who says this, 
will assign a medium from accident, and not according to the proper boundary of contraiicties* 
But relative opposites receive media. For the medium between a master and a slave is a free 
man ; the medium between the greater and the lesser, is said to be the equal j and between the 
wide and the narrow is the coherent. Thus also between other contraries, some medium will be 
found, either with, or without a name ; but between affirmation and negation there is no me- 
dium.. Thus, between the man is and the man is not, the musician is and the musician is not, . 
there is no medium. And universally, it is necessary that he who says any thing of any thing" 
should either affirm or deny something of it. He must affirm, indeed, when he signifies that 
something is inherent, as the being musical is inherent in man, and the being warlike in a horse. 
In like manner, he must deny that something is inherent when he signifies that something is 
not, as that a man is not, or that a horse is not; or when something docs not co-exist with this 
or that thing, as that the man is not musical, or that the horse is not warlike* Indeed, between . 
affirmation and negation there is no medium." These things, therefore, Archytas wrote con- 
cerning the mutual diflcrcncc of opposites, and at the same time also has accurately showathe 
nature of them, in which, as is evident, he has been followed by Aristotle. 

' Aristotle, says Simplicius, follows Archytas, in adopting this difference of contraries. For: 
Archytas thus writes in his treatise On Opposites : " Farther, there arc three difierences of 
contraries. For some things are opposed as good to evil, as, for instance, health to sickness;-, 
some as evil to evil, as avarice to prodigality; and some as neither to neither, as the white to the 
black, and the heavy to the light;" where he calls neither, that which by posterior philosophers 
was called indifferent, just as Aristotle also calls the negation itself of the extremes, neither 
good nor evil.. 
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•will not exist. But it is evideut that contraries are naturally adapted 
to subsist about the same thing, either in speech or genus. For 
disease and health are naturally adapted to subsist in the body of an 
animal; but -whiteness and blackness are simply in body; and justice 
and injustice are in the soul of man. It is necessary, however, that 
all contraries, should either be in the same genus, or in contrary genera, 
or should be genera themselves. For white and black are in the same 
genus ; isince colour is the genus of them. But justice and injustice are 
in contrary genera ; for of the one virtue is the genus, but of the other 
vice. And good and evil are not in a genus, but are themselves the 
genera of certain things ^. 



CHAPTER XII. 



One thing is said to be prior to another quadruply. First, indeed, 
and most principally according to time ; according to which, one thing 
is said to be older, and more ancient than another. For it is said to be 
older and more ancient, because the time is longer. In the second 
place, [one thing is said to be prior to another,] because it does not re- 
ciprocate according to the consequence of existence. Thus one is prior 
to. two. For two existing, it immediately follows that one is; but one 

• Archyias, says Simplicius, does not omit^ but seems more accurately to have explained the 
diflcrence of contraries adduced by Aristotle. For thus Archytas writes about them : " Of con- 
traries also, some subsist in the genera of genera. For good is contrary to evil, and good is the 
genus of the virtues, and evil is the genus of thevices. Some likewise are in the genera of spe- 
cies. For virtue is contrary to vice, and virtue is the genus of prudence and temperance, and 
vice is the genus of imprudence and intemperance. And, lastly, some are in species. For for- 
titude is contrary to timidity, and injustice to justice; and justice and fortitude are species of vir- 
tue, and injustice and timidity are species of vice.'' Hence, Archytas here says, that nothing 
hinders but those contraries which are the genera of genera may also be reduced under some one 
genus, as good and evil under quality. He also asserts, that some are the genera of species, and 
others species; and he subjoins, that the first genera are always species; for, he says, they are 
lioi only genera, but also species, 
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existing, it is not necessary that two should exist. Hence, the conse- 
quence of the existence of the remainder does not reciprocate from the 
existence of one. But a thing of that kind appears to be prior, from 
which the consequence of existing does not reciprocate. In the third 
place, the prior is predicated according to a certain order, as m sciences 
and discourses. For in the demonstrative sciences, the prior and pos- 
terior subsist in order ; since the elements are prior in order to the dia- 
grams ; and in grammar the elements are prior to syllables. And in a 
similar manner in discourses ; for the proem is prior in order to the nar- 
ration. Farther still, besides what we have mentioned, the better and 
the more honourable appear to be prior by nature. For the multitude 
are accustomed to say that those whom they more honour and love are 
prior in their esteem. This, however, is nearly the most foreign of all 
the modes. So many, therefore, nearly are the modes of priority which ' 
are adopted. But, besides the above-mentioned, there also 'may ap- 
pear to be another mode of the prior. For of those which reciprocate 
according to the consequence of existence, that v/hich is in any respect 
the cause of the existence of the one, may be justly said to be prior 
by nature. And that there are certain things of this kind is manifest. 
For, that man exists, reciprocates according to the consequence of ex- 
istence with the true sentence respecting him. For if man is, the sen- 
tence is true by which we say that man is. And it reciprocates. For 
if the sentence is true by which we say that man is, then man is. A 
true sentence, however, is by no means the cause of the existence of a. 
thing ; but it appears that a thing is, in a certain respect, the cause 
that a sentence is true. For in consequence of a thing existing, or not 
existing, a sentence is said to be true or false. Hence one thing may 
be said to be prior to another according to five modes.. 



CHAP« 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



TuosE things are said to be simultaneous, simply indeed, and 
most properly, of which the generation is in the same time ; for neither 
of these is prior or posterior. But these are said to be co-existent ac- 
cording to time. Those things, however, are naturally simultaneous, 
which reciprocate, indeed, according to the consequence of existence, 
but the one is by no means the cause of the existence of the other ; as 
in the double and the half; for these reciprocate. Thus the double ex- 
isting, the half also is ; and the half existing, the double is. But nei- 
ther is the cause of existence to the other. Those things also, which 
being derived from the same genus have a division opposite to each 
other, are said to be naturally simultaneous. But those things are 
said to have a division opposite to each other, which subsist according 
to tlie same division. Thus the winged is opposed to the pedestrious and 
the aquatic. For these being derived from the same genus have a divi- 
sion opposite to each other. For animal is divided into these, viz. into 
the winged, the pedestrious, and the aquatic ; and no one of these is 
prior or posterior, but things of this kind appear to be naturally simul- 
taneous. Kach of these, however, may again be divided into species ; 
as, for instance, the winged, the pedestrious, and the aquatic. Those 
tilings, therefore, will be naturally simultaneous, which being derived 
from the same genus, subsist according to the same division. But ge- 
nera are always prior to species ; for they do not reciprocate according 
to the consequence of existence. Thus, the aquatic existing, animal 
is; but animal existing, it is not necessary that the aquatic should exist. 
Hence those things are said to be naturally simultaneous, which reci- 
procate, indeed, according to the consequence of existence, but the 
one is by no means the cause of existence to the other j and this is also 

the 
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the case with those things which being derived from the same genus, 
have a division opposed to each other. Those things, however, are- 
simply simultaneous, of which the generation is in the same time. 



CHAFfER XIV^ 



Of motion there are six species, viz. generation, corruption, increase, 
diminution, alliation, or change in quality, and mutation according to 
place. With respect to the other motions, therefore, it is evident that 
they are different from each other. For generation is not corruption ; 
nor is increase diminution, nor mutation according to place ; and in a 
similar manner with respect to other motions. Jn alliation, however, it 
is doubtful, whether it is necessary that what is changed in quality, is 
so changed according to some one of the other motions. But this is not 
true ; for it happens that we are changed in quality, nearly according^ 
to all the passive qualities, or the greater part of them, without any 

* _ 

communication with the other motions. For it is not necessary that 
what is moved according to passive quality, should be either increased 
or diminished. And in a similar manner in the other motions. Hence 
alliation will be different from the other motions. For if it were the 
same, it would be requisite that what is changed in quality, should im- 
mediately be also increased or diminished, or follow some one of the 
other motions ; but this is not necessary. In a similar manner also, that 
which is increased, or moved with any other motion, ought to be 
changed in quality. Some things, however, are increased, which are 
not changed in quality. Thus, for instance, a square is increased, 
when a gnomon is placed about it, but does not become at all more 
changed in quality. The like also takes place in other things of this 
kiad J so that these motions will be different from each othen Simply, 

s however^ 
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however, rest is contrary to motion ; but particular rests to particular 
motions; corruption, indeed, to generation; diminution to increase; 
and the rest according to place, to the mutation according to place. 
But the mutation according to a contrary place, appears to be espe- 
cially opposed ; as, for instance, ascent to descent, and descent to as- 
cent. It is not, however, easy to assign what is the contrary to that 
which remains of the motions that have been explained. But it seems 
that nothing is contrary to it, unless some one should also oppose to 
this, the rest according to quality, or the mutation of a quality into 'a 
contrary quality; just as in the mutation according to place [we op- 
pose] the rest according to place, or the mutation into a contrary 
place. For alliation is a mutation according to quality ; so that the 
rest according to place, or the mutation of a quality into a contrary 
qualit}^ will be opposed to the motion according to quality. Thus the 
becoming Avhite is opposed to the becoming black; for a thing is 
changed in quality, a mutation of quality into contraries taking place. 



CriAFrER XV. 



; 



To HAVE is predicated in many modes; since it is predicated either 
as habit and disposition, or as some other quality. Tor we are said to 
have science and virtue. Or it is predicated as a quantum ; as, for in- 
stance, the magnitude which any one has. For he is said to have a^ 
magnitude of three or four cubits. Or it is predicated as things about 
the body ; such as a garment, or a shirt. Or as in a part; as a ring in k 

the hand. Or as a part; as the hand, or the foot. Or as in a vessel; 
as a bushel /las (i.e. contains) wheat, or any amphora wine; for the 
amphora is said to have tlu; wine, and the bushel the wheat. All these, 
therefore, are said to have as in a vessel. Or it is predicated as a pos-. 

session j 
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session J for we are said to have a house or land. A man also is said to 
have a woman, and a woman a man. The mode, however, of having 
now mentioned appears to be most foreign ; for by having a woman we 
signify nothing else than that she co-habits with a man. Perhaps also, 
there may appear to be other modes of having ; but all those have been 
nearly enumerated, which are usually mentioned. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



The treatise of Aristotle On Interpretation, says Ammonius*, is much 
celebrated by philosophers, as well for the density of the theorems 
which arc delivered in it, as for the obscurity of the diction. Hence very 
elaborate commentaries have been written on it by many of the Greek 
interpreters of Aristotle. With respect to the design of this treatise, it is 
necessary to observe, that logic has for its end the discovery of demon- 
stration. But the knowledge of syllogism simply, precedes this ; this 
again is preceded by the theory of those simple sentences which com* 
pose syllogisms ; and this by the comprehension of all the simple terms, 
from which a simple sentence has its generation. Aristotle, therefore, 
having discussed in hi^ Categories the business of simple terms, m 
this treatise proposes to deliver to us the simple sentences which re- 
ceive their completion from the conjunction of simple terms, and 
M'hicli are denominated by the ancients, propositions. But there arc five 
species of a sentence ; the vocative, as " O blessed Atrides ;" the ini- 

« 

# 

* Ammonius In the exordium of his Commentary, says, that he shall be very grateful to the 
god of discour<:c (Hcrnjcs) if he is able to add any thing to the elucidation of this treatise from 
what he recollects of the interpretations of his divine preceptor Proclus, the Platonic successor, 
who exercised a power of unfolding the opinions of the ancients, and a scientific judgment of ihc 
nature of things, in the highest perfection possible to man. This eulogium, which will be im- 
mediately assented to by every one who is an adept in the writings of IVoclus, also unequivocally 
proves that this conuiicntary is the legitimate progeny of ihe great Ammonius, unadulterated wiih 
the dross of Philoponus. 
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perative, as, " Go swiftly, Iris ;'' the interrogative, as, " Who is he, and 
from whence ?" the precative, as, " Hear me, father Jove ;" and besides 
these, the enunciative, according to which we assert something of a thing, 
as, "The gods know all things," and, " Every rational soul is immortal/' 
This being the case, Aristotle in this treatise does not instruct us ia 
every simple sentence, but in the enunciative alone ; because this spe- 
cies of sentence is alone susceptive of truth and falsehood, and under 
this demonstrations are classed, for the sake of which the whole of logic 
is discussed by the philosopher. The design, therefore, of the present 
treatise is, in short, to consider the first composition of simple terms, 
subsisting according to the categoric form of the enunciative sentence. 
But I say the Jirstj because the composition of simple terms produces 
syllogisms, yet the first composition does not produce them, but that 
which is effected through the conjunction of terms subsisting according 
to the first composition. Hence, in this treatise, Aristotle surveying 
these simple terms by themselves, alone considers them as enunciations, 
and not as propositions ; but in his Analytics, assuming them as parts 
of syllogisms, he very properly at the same time thinks fit to consider 
them also as propositions. 

From what has been said likewise, it is immediately evident where 
this treatise is to be arranged. For if simple sentences have a middle 
order, between simple terms and syllogisms ; and if the Categories un- 
fold the theory of simple terms, the present treatise that of simple sen- 
tences, and the Analytics that of syllogisms, it is . evident that it will 
have an arrangement between the Categories and the Analytics, being 
subsequent to the former, and preceding the latter, and being likewise 
prior to all the other logical treatises of Aristotle.- 

In the next place, let us consider why Aristotle inscribed this treatise 
Concerning Interpretation ? We say then that our soul, has twofold 
powers, some indeed being gnostic, but others vital, which also are deno- 
minated orectic, or pertaining to appetite. And the gnostic are those by 
which we know things, and are, intellect, the dianoetic power, opinion, 
imagination, and sense; but the orectic are, those according to which' 

we 
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v^e aspire after good either real or apparent, and are such as, will, pre- 
election, anger, and desire. This being the case, the species of sen* 
tcnce besides the enunciative proceed from the orectic powers of the 
soul, not energizing itself by itself, but being extended to something 
else, which appears to contribute to the attainment of what appetite 
desires ; the soul in this case, either investigating words from another, 
as in an interrogative sentence, or things. And if it investigates a thing, 
it either aspires to obtain that object about which it speaks, as in a pre- 
cative sentence, or some action from it ; and this latter, either from a 
more excellent nature, as in praj-er, or from an inferior nature, as in 
v/hatis properly called command. But the enunciative alone proceeds 
from the gnostic powers of the soul ; and this announces the knowledge 
of things produced in us, truly or apparently. Hence this alone is sus- 
ceptive of truth or falsehood. This species of sentence, therefore, the 
enunciative, Aristotle thinks fit to call intcrpr^etation^s interpreting the 
knowledge of the soul. Hence, as he says in the preface to this trea- 
tise, since there are also other sentences besides the enunciative, for 
prayer, as he says, is a sentence, but the enunciative^ pertains to the 
present theory, on this account he inscribed this treatise. Concerning 
iNrEupRETATioN, bccausc thus to entitle it does not at all diflerfrom 
inscribing it. Concerning the Enunciative Sentence. 

But that this treatise is the genuine production of the philosopher, no 
. one who is conversant with the writings of Aristotle will dispute, when 
he looks to the persuasiveness of the diction, to the artificial and ele* 
gant disposition of the theorems delivered in it, in a manner usual with 
the philosopher, and to its agreement with his other treatises. Andro- 
iiicusRhodius, however, who was the eleventh in succession from Aris- 
totle, finding in the prefaratory part of this treati e, that Aristotle calls 
(^conceptiojis the passions of the soul, and that he adds, " As we have 
shown in the treatise On the Soul,'* and not being able to discover in 
what part of that treatise the philosopher thus denominates conceptions, 
thought it necessary, that of the two treatises of Aristotle, thb, and 
that Concerning the Soul, one of them should be considered as spurious, 
^nd that this ought to be rejected rather than that. It must be ob- 

x ' served. 
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served, however, that in the treatise On the Soul, the phantasy is fre- 
quently called by the philosopher ;?as5/t;emfc/fec/; intellect, indeed,, as 
containing in itself the object of knowledge, and by this differing from 
sense ; because of those things which sense knows externally posited,, 
entirely requiring their presence in order to energize about them, of 
these the phantasy contains in herself the types fashioned through the 
senses, and is able to energize without the assistance of externally po- 
sited objects. Hence, in sleep, when the senses remain unencrgetic,. 
we energize according to the phantasy. But Aristotle calls it /?cr55/t;c, 
because its knowledge subsists in conjunction with a certain division 
and interval, as having both its essence and energy inseparable from 
body, and being^^ a certain principle of the senses. Aristotle, . there-. 
fore, in his treatise On the Soul evinces that our soul, knows nothing of 
sublunary natures: without this passive intellect; In short,, it will ap-» 
pear from that treatise, that Aristotle does not refuse to call the con- 
ceptions of our soul passions, because capacity precedes all its ener- 
gies according to time. And he thus calls it, in order to distinguish it 
from the energies of the intellect, which is denominated self-perfect, 
whose energy concurs with its essence, as being impassive, unmingled, 
and separate from all body. Andronicus, therefore, does not justly, 
suspect, this treatisa to be spurious.. 

It now remains to consider the division of this treatise into sections;, 
ajid we shall find, that it is clearly divided into four. The first, indeed, 
is concerning the principles of. the enunciative sentence, or such things 
a3. contribute to . the doctrine pertaining to this sentence ; just as you 
may call d^efipitions and postulates, and what arc denominated com moa 
conceptions, geometrical principles, which Aristotle in the Categories* 
thinks fit to denominate the elements. of diagrams. Since, therefore, in^ 
the doctrine of propositions he calls something a noun, and something 
a. verb,, and likewise calls something affirmation, negation, enunciation, 
and'.cpnjtradictionj before he says any thing about propositions, he veryt 
^rpperljr. informs us what each of these names signifies. This, therefore,: 
ia^tliQ first section of the. treatise, wliich discusses the above-mentioned; 

principles 
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principles of the enunciativc sentence. B.ut the three sections that fol- 
low it instruct us in propositions. And of propositions, some receive 
their completion from two simple terms alone conjoined, one being the 
subject, but the other that which is predicated, as when I say, Socrates 
walks ; for here Socrates is said to be the subject term, but he walks, 
that which is predicated. Some propositions, therefore, receive their 
completion from a subject alone, and that which is predicated, but 
others have besides this a third thing predicated, as when I say, So- 
crates is just; for here the subject is Socrales^ just that which is predi- 
cated, and is that which is predicated in addition. But other proposi- 
tions, besides these, have also the mode added, signifying how that 
which is predicated is inherent in the subject, such, for instance, as the 
necessary, the impossible, the contingent, the well, the wisely, and the 
justly ; as when I say, it happens that Socrates is a musician, or, Socrates 
interpreted wisely. It is not, however, possible to conceive more terms 
than these, connected with each other, in order to the production of 
one proposition. But the second section of this treatise delivers to us 
the most simple propositions, and will be Concerning Proposition, or 
enunciation from a subject, and that which is predicated. The third 
section is concerning propositions more composite than these, in con- 
sequence of an additional something which is predicated ; and will be 
concerning propostion, or enunciation from a subject, a predicate, and 
a third additional predicate. But the fourth section delivers to us pro- 
positions with a mode. After this manner, therefore, Aristotle discusses 
all the species of propositions, and confidently asserting that there arc 
not more contradictions than these, concludes this short treatise. Near 
the end also of the treatise he considers, besides these, a certain pro- 
blem, which is appropriate to the proposed theory. 
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In the first place, it is necessary to determine what noun and verb are ; 
and in the next place^ what negation, affirmation, enunciation, and a 
sentence are. Those things, therefore, which are in the voice, are sym- 
bols of the passions of the soul ; and those things which are written are 
symbols of the passions in the voice. And as there are not the same let- 
ters among all men, so neither are there the same voices, or articulate 
sounds. The passions of the soul, however, of which these are- prima- 
rily the signs, arc the same among all men ; and the things- of which 
these are the similitudes are also the same. Concerning these, therefore,, 
we have spoken in the treatise On the Soul ; for these belong to another 
discussion ^ But as in the soul, a conception is at one time without 

truth. 

' The philosopher, says Ammonius, assumes these four, viz. thuigs> conceptions, articulate 
sounds, anJ letters, as uscfiil to the proposed theory ; in which things, indeed, have the first or- 
der, conceptions the second, articulate sounds the third^ and letters the last. For conceptions 
have for their end the comprehension of things, and they arc then truly conceptions, when they 
harmonize as it were with things themselves 7 since. they are images in the soul of things. But 
articulate sounds are enunciativc of conceptions ; and on this account they are given to us by 
nature, in order that through them we may signify to each other the conceptions of the soul^ 
may associate together and perform the duties of society. For man is a social animal. Hence. 

those^ 
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truth or falsehood, but at another time it is that in which one of these 
is necessarily inherent; thus also it is in voice, or articulate sound. 

For 



thosewho do not use the same language^ have no political communion with each other^ as having 
no knowledge of each others conceptions. But letters have for their end the preserving the rc- 
•znembrance of articulate sounds. Of these four, however, two, Aristotle says, are from na- 
ture, and two from position. And things, indeed, and conceptions are from nature, but arti* ' 
culate sounds and letters from position. But he distinguishes things which are from nature, from 
those which arc from position, by the following rule. Things which are among all men the 
same, these, says he, are from nature ; but those things which are not among all men the same, 
these arc not from nature, but position. And this reasonably. For the nature of the universe 
being one, every where makes those things to be similar, which are said to be according to the 
same form ; but if certain things are different among difFcrent men, these will not be the fabri- 
cations of nature. Since, therefore, things and conceptions are among all men the same ; for 
there is every where the same form of man, horse, and lion, and in a similar manner there is the 
same conception among all men of man and stone, and other things ; but articulate sounds and 
jetters arc not among all men the same, since the languages of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
Egyptians, are different, and again, each nation writes its own language through different letters ; 
^— this being the case, Ar'istotle asserts that things and conceptions are from nature, but articu» 
Jate sounds and letters from position, and not from nature, 

Ammonius farther observes, that a resemblance differs from a symbol, so far as the former en- 
.deavours as much as possible to represent the very nature of the thing> and it is not in our jpowerto 
iransform it. For the resemblance in the painted image of Socrates, if it have not the bald, the 
flat-nosed, and the projecting eyes, cannot be called the resemblance of him. But a symbol 
or sign, (for the philosopher calls the same thing by both names) is wholly in our own power, 
as solely deriving its subsistence from our conception, Tlius, for instance, as to the time when 
two armies should engage, the symbol may be the sounding of a trumpet, and the throwing of a 
.torch, as Euripides says. 

But when the flaming torch was hurl'd, the sign 
Of purple fight, as when the trumpet sounds ♦, &c. 

AVemay also suppose the elevating of a spear, the darting of a weapon, and a th6usand other 
ways, 

Ammonius also adds as follows, for the sake of those who v;ish to elevate themselves to the 
contemplation of beings, .and to survey the exempt causes of those things which are now discussed 
by Aristotle, There arc three orders having the relation of principles above natural essences ft 
viz. the divine, the intellectual, and, besides these, the psychical, or tliat pertaining to soul. 
This being the case, we say that things are generated from the gods 5 ths^t conceptions derive their 

'♦ See Harris's Hermes, p. 333. t In the Greek f «« ovr(af. But for ^M^t we should evidently read ^vrtuf. 
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For the false and the true are conversant with composition and division. 
Nouns and verbs, therefore, are assimilated to the conception which is 
without composition and division ; such, for instance, as man, or white,, 
when something is not added; for then it is neither true nor false. Of 
which this is an indication, that the word tragelaphos* signifies, indeed, 
something, but not yet any thing true or false, unless to be or not to be 
is added, cither simply, or according to time V 



CHAPTER ir. 



A NO UK, therefore, is^ a sound significant from compact, without 
time, of which no part taken separately is significant. ThuB in the 

subsistence from intellects ; and that from souls characterized by reason, and' possessing an es^ 
sence separate from all body, articulate sounds originate. For our discourse at present is not 
about casual voice, but about that which signifies things through the medium of 'conceptions, 
according to a certain compact and consent, and which can also be itself signified through leis- 
ters ; or, in other words, it is about that voice which is articulate, human, and is called dialect* 
Physicians properly distinguishing this according to instruments, from voice simply so called,. 
say, that of instruments some are vocal, as the lungs, and the aspera arteria, of which the 
former supplies the matter of voice, but the latter, contributes to the formation of It, as it were,. 
according to the flat and' the sharp, and things similar to these; but other instruments are useful 
to dialect, or the articulate evolution of voice, as the tongue, the palate, the lips, and the teeth, 
which arc particularly subservient to the impulse of the rational soul, and which fashion as if it: 
were a certain matter a grave or acute voice, into the generation of letters and syllables, and, m& 
short, dialect,: to which also the ciumciative species of sentences is referred. 

• It is well observed by Ammonius, that Aristotle docs not assert that all truth subsists in com- 
position or division.. For what composition or division will there be in intelligible natures with 
Plato ? And with Aristotle himself, the truth which is surveyed according to the essence of beingS: 
truly most simple, or which subsists according to the intellectual apprehension of such beings,, 
is exempt from all opposition to the false; which truth is discussed by him in his Metaphysics, 
and in the third book of his treatise On the Soul. But the truth which is conversant with com* 
position or division is that which subsists in the motions pertaining to speech,, and which caa^ 
alone exist in an cnunciative sentence. 

•- i. e. An animal partly a goa^ and partly a stag. 

nouiu 
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noun KaUippoSf ippos signifies nothing by itself, as it docs in the sentence 
kalos ippos (i. e. a beautiful horse). Nor is it in simple nouns as it is in 
those that are conjoined. For in the former a part is by no means sig- 
nificant ; but in the latter, a part wishes, indeed, to be significant, yet 
signifies nothing separately. Thus in the word Epakirokeles*^ /re/es sig- 
nifies nothing by itself. But I say, according to compact^ because no 
name or noun is from nature, but when it is fabricated is a symbol. 
For illiterate sounds also signify something, such as the sounds of 
beasts, of which there is no noun^. Not /wan, however, is not a 

noun* 

3 It is here, says Ammonius, worth while to investigate how, since in the Cralylus, Socrates 
contending against Hermogcnes, who asserts that names are from ^position, shows that they arc 
from nature, Aristotle now asserts that no Pinic is from nature. And we must say, that a sub- 
sistence from nature is considered in a twofold respect by those who contend that names arc from 
nature. In like manner, a subsistence from position is said to be twofold, by those who admit 
that names are from position. For of those who think that names are from nature, some so un«^ 
derstand the term nature, as conceiving names to be the fabrications of nature, and this was the 
opinion of Cratylus and Hcraclitus, who asserted, that an appropriate name was assigned by na- 
ture to every thing, just as we see a different sense attributed to different sensibles. For names 
according to them are similar to the natural, and not to the artificial images of visible things; aSj 
for Instance, they are similar to shadows, and to the images which appear in water, or in . mir« 
rors. They add, that those denominate truly, who utter a name of this .kind ; but that those 
who do not, do not even denominate a thing, but utter a sound alone. That it is likewise the 
work of a man of science to investigate the appropriate name assigned to every thing by nature ; 
just as it is the work of one who sees acutely to know accurately the proper appearance of every 
thing. But others say, that names are from nature, so as naturally to accord with the things 
which are denominated by them. Hence, Archidamus (i.e. the tamer of princes), Archcsilaus 
(the prince of the people), Agcsilaus (the leader of the people), and Basilicus (royal), and the 
like, arc the natural names of a wise prince, but not of one who is stupid. The natural names 
also of him whose fortune is propitious are Fortunatus and Felix, but not of him whose fortune 
IS unpropitious. And thus they say that names are similar, not to natural images, but to those 
produced by the painter's art, which fashions different resemblances of different paradigms, and 
endeavours, as far as possible, to express the form of each. Hence frequently, analysing from 
names, we endeavour to investigate the natures of the things denominated by them; andknowr 
ing these we endeavour to show that the names are assigned consonant to the.things. 

But again, of those who contend that names arc from position, some assert that they subsist 
jn such a manner from position, as that any thing may be called by any man by any name he 

* i.e. A piratical ibip. 

may 
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noun^. Neither is a name instituted by which it ought to be called ; 
for it is neither a sentence, nor a negation*. J Jut let it be an indefinite 

noun, 

may be willing to give it. And ibis was ibe opinion of Hcrniogenes. Otbcrs, however, do not 
assent to this^ but contend that names are assigned by the author of names alone, and that this 
Is one who has a scientific knowledge of the nature of things. That this man promulgates a 
name adapted to the nature of every thing, or one who is ministrant to the man of science, and 
who is instructed by him in the essence of every thing, and is ordered to conceive and assign 
names adapted and appropriate to things. But they contend that names are from position, for 
this reason, because not nature, but the conception of the rational soul produced them, looking 
to the peculiar nature of a thing, and to the analogy of the male and female, which are properly 
adapted to be seen in mortal animals. For the fabricators of names did not inconsiderately de* 
nominate rivers in the masculine, but seas and lakes in the feminine gender, but they thought 
that the latter should be named in the feminine gender, as being the receptacles of rivers, in the 
same manner as fountains, as having with respect to them the relation of a mother. But they 
were of opinion that rivers, in consequence of pouring into seas and lakes, had an appropriate 
analogy to the masculine gender, and in a similar manner in every thing else they discovered an 
analogy more clear, or more obscure. For according to this conception they also denominated 
intellect in the masculine gender, but soul in the feminine; sur\'cying the former, indeed, as 
being able to illuminate, but the latter as being naturally adapted to be illuminated by intellect. 
But thus proceeding, neither did they refuse to employ a difference of this kind according to gen- 
der, in the gods themselves ; calling the sun in the masculine gender, but the moon in the femi- 
nine, as receiving light from the sun. For if the Zg)'plians arc accustomed to denominate the 
moon in the masculine gender, they did this with reference to the earth, which is not only illu- 
minated by the sun, but also by the moon. Ilcncc Aristophanes, in the Banquet of Plato, says, 
that the male is adapted to the sun, but the female to the earth, and the male and female to the 
moon. It is evident, however, that the Greeks acted with greater rcctiludc than the Egyptian?. 
For since the moon receives light from the sun, she transmits it attempered in herself to the earth. 
Thus also they denominate heaven in the masculine, but earth in the feminine gender, because 
the latter receives the cflicacious power of the former, and becomes through this the mother of 
plants. Hence also Aristotle in his treatise On the Generation of Animals, praises such a dis- 
tinction of these names according to gender. In a manner similar to these things likewise, when 
they perceived the different energies of supermundane natures, with those eyes which are natu- 
rally adapted to perceive such object?, they found the same analogy, remotely indeed, but at the 
same time they did find it in the names by which they are called. And if it should appear that 
the same thing is denominated by the same men both in the masculine and feminine gender, we 
must not by transferring the confusion of our ignorance to ancient and wise men say that names 
arc confused, and imposed without any reason. For thus we shall extirminate the etymology 
which is known to all men ; but wc should rather say that each gender is ascribed to the same 

u thing. 
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uoun, because it is similarly inherent as well in that which is, as in 
that which is not^. PhilonoSj however, or Philoni, and such like words, 

are 

thing, according to its different characteristic properties. From hence it is easy to infer, that the 
conception of neuter names, is either to be referred to that which is prior to both genders, or to 
that which is composed from both. It is to be referred to that which is prior to both, as when 
we speak of the first cause, whom no one of those who have delivered to us theology involved in 
fables has dared to represent in a male or female form. And this very properly. For the female 
is co-ordinate with the male ; but to that which is simply cause, nothing is co-ordinate. When, 
therefore, wc denominate God in the masculine gender, we thus denominate him, in consequence 
of preferring the more venerable to the subordinate gender. Either, therefore, wc refer what is 
called the neuter gender to this, or to that which is composed from both genders, as whenpaidion 
(a child) is denominated either according to that which proceeds from the better to the worse, as 
seed and water, or according to that which is common to both, as animal ; or according to other 
such like modes. 

It is evident, therefore, that the second signification of names from nature, concurs with the 
second signification of names from position. For the names which are imposed by the founder 
of names, as subsisting appropriately to the things of which they are the names, may be said to 
be from nature, but so far as imposed by some one, they may be said to be from position. Socrates, 
therefore, in the Cratylus of Plato, acting as an arbitrator between Cratylus and Hcrmogenes, 
who diametrically differed from each other about the question whether names are from nature, 
or position, shows that they neither arc from position in the manner in which Hcrmogenes 
thought they were, because there is also in them a subsistence from nature, according to the 
second signification of a subsistence from nature, and especially in those names by which we 
signify universals and the peculiarities of things, as possessing a definite nature, and which we 
arc able to comprehend. For in order to denominate rightly according to the first position of 
names, in particulars which are naturally adapted to be all variously changed it is necessary to 
invoke the assistance of Fortune. Socrates also shows that neither are names from nature, in 
the manner in which Heraclitus said they .were, because they are also from position : and more- 
over, that such names as signify an eternal nature, arc also from position according to the second 
signification of a subsistence from position. Aristotle, therefore, in this place, when he says 
that no name is from nature, does not dissent from what is asserted by Socrates in the Cratylus. 
For he, as well as Plato, denies that subsistence of names from nature which was adopted by 
Heraclitus and his followers j but he does not refuse to admit that they subsist from nature in the 
way which was mainuincd by the divine Plato. But he manifests this in many of his treatises, 
in which he endeavours to show that names acc(»rd with things, as is evident in his Physical Aus- 
cultation in the names of chance and a vacuum ; in his Meteors, in the names of a drop of water, 
and of rain; and in such names as we know were imposed by him, as that of enteleckeia, which 
he gave to form, or that of loitndary or ierm, which he gave to simple words in syllogisms, or 

that 
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arc not nouns, but cases of a noun ?. But the definition of it, (i. e. of 
the case of a noun) is as to other things the same ; [with the definition 

of 

that o^Jtgnre, which he assigned to the syllogislic connection of propositions. In this treatise 
also of Interpretation, the name of an indefinite noting or an hidefinite verb, or of contradicdom 
imposed by him, most clearly manifest the conception of the philosopher about names. 

If, however, some one should fancy it may be shown, that neither after this manner ouorht it 
to be said that names are from nature, in consequence of the transposition of names, and from 
the same thing being frequently called by many names, to this we reply, that transposition very 
clearly evinces the subsistence of names from nature. For it is evident that we employ trans- 
position in consequence of passing to certain names which arc more adapted to things. But 
we must say that the multitude of names . by no means prevents each of them from being 
adapted to the nature of the thing denominated. For as there may be many images of (he 
same man, the matter being different, viz. being brass, or wood, or stone, and yet all the 
images possess a similitude to the man ; after the same manner also here, nothing hinders but 
that the same nature may be denominated through different syllables, one and the same essence 
being signified from all of them, according to different conceptions. Thus the name anthropos^ 
tnerops, and Irotos, signify the same thing (t. e. man.) But tlie first of these signifies man, so 
far as he considers what he sees ; the second, so far as he has a divisible voice; and the third sig* 
nification refers to the lapse of the soul into generation, or the sublunary region, and the defile* 
ment which is there. Or the name anthropos, indeed, as with reference to the composite from 
soul and body, is from giving articulation to the voice, or from having an elevated countenance; 
but nierops is from employing a voice distributed into parts ; and brotos, from being mortal and 
subject to/ate. Hence, 



We mortals (^o^roi) cities raise. 



says the Cyrenean ♦. Since, however, others endeavour to exterminate the subsistence of naiiies 
from position, adducing for this purpose prayers and imprecations, in which our names, when 
uttered, evidently either benefit or injure those who are named, though these names arc from the 
compact, which reasonably subsists among men, but which cannot even be suspected to subsist 
between men and the gods ;^— to this we reply, that the gods having produced us self- motive na- 
tures, very properly also gave us dominion over, and the power of performing many actions. 
Immutably also perceiving all our concerns, receiving our positions, and looking to these, they 
act by us as self-motive natures, according to our deserts. Or rather we through the phantasies^ 
appetites, and inclinations, arising from these positions, prepare in ourselves a certain mode of 
life, and confonnable to this enjoy that providence of the gods which is adapted to us ; just as 
we see that bodies when they are burnt become naturally light, and tend upward ; but when 

• i. c. Callimachus. 
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of a noun]. Because, however, in conjunction with [the verb] is, or 
teas, or ivill be, it docs not signify what is true or false, and a noun 
always [signifies this, hence] it differs [from a noun]. For instance, 
Fhilonos is, or is not ; since this docs not yet signify cither what is true, 
or ^vhat is false. 



CHAFIER III. 



A VERB is that Avhich in addition to something else signifies time; of 
Avhich no part is significant ; and it is always an indication of those 
things which arc asserted of something else^ But I say that in addi- 
tion 

changed again Into a more terrestrial and ponderous nature, again tend downward, according to 
the inclination or momentum which they then possess. When the sovereign sun also is at his 
meridian altitude, and illuminates all the hemisphere above the earth, those who arc awake, anil 
whose eyes arc in a condition according to nature, enjoy the good resulting from his light; but 
those who are asleep^ or shut their eyes, or in some other way obstruct their sight, do not re- 
ceive this good, through their own fault, and not through any envy of the god, who abundantly 
supplies all things with light. Thus far the excellent Ammonius. Those who are desirous of 
seeing more on this interesting subject, are referred to the Additional Notes to my translation 
of the Cratylus of Plato, in which I have collected from the divine Proclus a treasury of mytho- 
logical and theological information. 

^ Tliat is, it is not a true and perfect noun. 

* Because it docs not signify the true or the false ; and wants a verb, since there is no ncgatfon 
without a verb. 

• That is, it signifies as well any being, as any non-being.. 

^ Aristotle alone denominates those variations cases which arc oblique, but not the erect or 
upright variation (i.e. the nominative). The Stoics, however, and grammarians, call also the 
erect variation a case. 

' In this definition Aristotle being studious of brevity omits that which is common to a verb, 
with a noun and a sentence j but this is sound significant front compact. Observe too, that it is 
one thing to signify, and another to signify with addition. Some nouns signify time, as.au 
hour, a day, a mouth, a year; but it is the peculiarity of a verb in addition, to something else to 

signify 
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tion to something else it signifies time. Thus, for instance, health is a 
noun ; but is well is a verb ; for it signifies in addition to being wellj that 
health is 7zow inherent. And it is always an indication of those things 
which are asserted of something else ; as, for instance, of those thing* 
which are predicated of a subject, or which are in a subject 9. I do 
not, however, call i$ not nelly and is not ill^ verbs. For they signify, in - 
deed, time in addition to something else, and they are alwaj's [an in- 
dication] of something * ; but a name is not given to this difference *- 
But let them be indefinite, verbs, because the}' are similarly inherent^ 
both in whatever exists, and whatever does not exist In like manner^ 
I do not call, was well, and will be welly verbs, but cases of a verb. But 
they differ from a verb ; because the one, indeed, (i. e. a verb) signifies 
in addition to something else the present time; but the others, that 
which is about the present time. Verbs, therefore, so called by them* 
selves, are nouns ^, and signify something; (for he who pronounces 
[some verb] stops the discursive power [of the hearer*,] and he who hears 
acquiesces,) but they do not yet signify whether a thing is or is not ^. 

signify time, viz. to add to the thing principally signified, the time in which that thing exists. 
ITius runs, signific-s the race which now is ; did run, signifies the race which was before. But 
when Aristotle says, " of which no part is significant," this difference distinguishes a verb from 
a sentence. And when he says, that ** it is always an indication of those things which are as- 
serted of something else," his meaning is, that it has a certain power of connecting the thing- 
signified by a verb with another ihing. This additional signification, however, of connection^ 
cannot be sufficiently understood without a sentence, as the philosopher says at the end of thit- 
chapter. When, therefore, we say the man runs, or the man is running, we conjoin the attri- 
bute with the subject, viz. the race witli man, which power of conjoining is in the verb runs, 
and iu the verbal copula w. 

9 Universals are predicated of a subject } accidents are in a subject. But that which is predi- 
cated of another thing, is cither an universal, or an accident. 

' That is, they are always an indication of an aUribute which is predicated of a subject. 

* Tliat is, to the words is not well, is not ill, which arc different from verbs. 

3 Aristotle now assumes the word 7ioun in a more extended sense than in the former chapter p 
viz. he assumes it for every significant word. 

♦ That is, he causes the hearer to conceive in his mind, the thing signified by the yeib. 
5 That is, before they arc assumed in enunciation, and conjoined with nouns. 
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For neither is to ic, or not to hCy an indication of a thing ^; nor if you 
should say that zchich is merely being; [will it be an indication of any 
thing] for that is nothing 7. Tliey signify, however, in addition to 
something else, a certain composition ^ without wliich it is not possible 
to understand composites. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A SENTENCE, howevcf, is voice significant according to compact, of 
which a certain part is significant considered separately 9.. [It signifies 
indeed] as a word, but not as affirmation or negation *. But I say, as, for 
instance, man signifies something, but not that it is, or is not ^ It will 
be, however, affirmation or negation, if any thing is added to it ^ But 
one syllable of the word av^^oiroi (i. e. man) is not [significant]. For nei- 
ther in the word mtis (a mouse) is us significant, but it is now sound arti- 
culate alone *. In double words, however, [a part] signifies, indeed, isome- 
thing, but not by itself, as we have before observed. But every sen- 

^ Aristotle shows that no verb signifies that a thing is^ or is not, because this is not signified 
even by the verbs to be or not to le ; so far is it from being the case that verbs considered by 
themselves signify that a thing is, or is not. Hence, it is more true that /o le or not to he signify 
nothing, and, therefore, that they are not true verbs, but, as they are called in the schools^ are 
verbal copulse. ^ 

7 That is, it signifies nothing. 

• That is, they have a power of conjoining an attribute with a subject, without which it b not 
possible to understand composites^ viz. a sentence^ 

9 This diflerence separates a sentence from simple words, a noun and verb. 

» A part of a composite sentence, indeed, sometimes signifies as affirmation or negation; but 
this is not perpetually the case, and, therefore, ought not to be admitted in definition. But 
of a sentence, some part is always significant, as a word. 

* That is, it neither affirms nor denies. 
> That is, if any verb is added to it. 

f That is, it docs not signify any thing.^ 
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tenceis, indeed, significant, not as an instrument, but as we have said, 
according to compact*. Not every sentence, however, is enunciative, 
but that in which truth or falsehood is inherent ; but these are not in- 
herent in every sentence. Thus, for instance, a |?raj(cr, is, indeed, a 
sentence, but is neither true nor false. The consideration, therefore, of 
other sentences must be omitted ; because it is more adapted to rhetoric 
or poetry. But an enunciative sentence belongs to the present theory^. 



CHAPTER V. 



One first enunciative sentence, however, is affirmation 7; afterwards 
negation. But all the rest are one by conjunction. It is necessary, 
however, that every enunciative sentence should be from a verb, or from 
the case of a verb. For the definition of man, unless is or was, or will 
Je, or something of this kind is added, is not yet an enunciative sen* 
tence. Why, therefore, is the sentence a terrestrial biped animal^ one 
thing, and not many things ? For it will not be one sentence, beqause 
it is pronounced without intermission. To speak of this, however, per- 
tains to another discussion 9. But one enunciative sentence is either 
that which signifies one thing*, or which is one by conjunction*; and 

^ Thai is, not as a natural instrument of a natural power. 

^ Aristotle, employing the greatest brevity, at one and the same time divides a sentence and de- 
fines enunciation. A sentence either signifies the true or the false, or it is without truth and 
falsehood. Enunciation is a sentence signifying the true and the false. 

' AfHnnatioa is placed before negation, because so far as pertains to articulate sound it is more 
simple ; since negation will be produced, if to the affirmative verb the particle not is added. 

' Definition is one sentence, not as if one enunciation, but after another manner, which it 
docs not belong to this place to explain. 

9 That is, to the first philosophy. For this question is solved by Aristotle in the sixth book, 
of his Metaphysics. 

• As, a man runs,. 

* As, either it is day, or it is nightm, 

many 
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many enunciative sentences, are either those which signify many things/ 
and not one thing^, or which arc without conjunction*. Let, therefore, 
a noun or a verb be a word alone ^ ; since it cannot be said that he 
who^ thus renders any thing manifest by articulate sound, enunciates, 
whether he is 7 interrogated by any one or not, but that he speaks from 
deliberate intention. But of these, one, indeed, is a simple enuncia- 
tion, as, for instance, something of something ®, or something from 
something!); but another is composed from these, as a certain sentence 
which is now a composite *. Simple enunciation, however, is sound 
significant about something being inherent, or not being inherent, ac- 
cording as times are divided *. 



CHAPTER VI. 



But affirmation is the enunciation of something concerning some- 
tiling^. And negation is the enunciation of something from something. 

■ 

' As, the dog is moved. For dog signifies three things, a constellation, a quadruped animal^ 
and a fish. 

* As, I congratulate you, I am delighted, I love you, &c. f 
S Thai is, not having the power of affirming or denying. 

* That is, who uses a simple word, namely, a noun or verb. 

* He w^ho being interrogated answers, may appear to enunciate by one word. He does not, 
however, enunciate, unless something is tacitly supplied, and which is repeated from the inter- 
rogation. As, who reads? Socrates ; reads being understood. What docs Socrates do ? Reads i 
Socrates being understood. 

* That is, simple affirmation, as, it is day. 
9 That is, simple negation, as, it is not night. 

* As, it is day, not night. 

* By the words, " about something being inherent or not being inherent," Aristotle means 
Qjfirming or denying an attribute of something; and this according as times arc divided into the 
past, present, or future. 

* That is^ of an attribute concerning a subject. 

Since 
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Since, however, it is possible to enunciate that which is inherent as if 
it were not inherent ; that which is not inherent as if it were inherent* ; 
that which is inherent as if it were inherent; and that which is not in- 
herent as if it were not inherent*; and in a similar manner about the 
times which are external to the present ; — this being the case, it is pos- 
sible tliat whatever any one affirms may be denied, and that whatever 
any one denies may be affirnied, Ilcnce it is evident, that there is a ne- 
gation opposite to every affirmation, and an affirmation opposite to every 
negation. And let this be contradiction; affirmation and negation be- 
ing opposites. But I say, that the enunciation of the same thing is 
opposed respecting the same thing, but not homonymously, and such 
other particuhirs of this kmd, as we have concluded against sophistical 
importunities^. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Since, hoAvever, of things some are universals, but othei-s particu- 
lars ; (but I call that universal which is naturally adapted to be predi- 
cated of many things, but that particular which is not adapted to be 
so predicated ; as man is a universal, but Callias a particular) it is ne- 
cessary to enunciate that something is inherent or is not inherent, at 
one time in something univei'sal, but at another in something particular, 
lt\ therefore, any one universally enunciates of that which is universal, 
that something is inherent, or is not inherent, these enunciations will be 
contrary 7. But I say, to enunciate univei'>sally of that which is uni- 

. . versal; 

^ Tlic former of these enunciations is false ncgalion, and the latter is false afllinnation/ 
i Of these two enunciatlunSy the former is tnie adimiation, and the latter true negation. 
• That is, in the .treatise On Sophistical Arguments. 

' To enunciate universally is to add the universal mark or sign every or nom ; and these enun^ 
ciations mentioned hy Aristotle will be contrary, because those things are contrary which being iu 
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verjial ; as, for iiistancc, every man is wliilo, no man is white. But 
when he enunciales of things nnivei-sal not universally ^ these arc not 
contrary. The things signified 9, may, however, sometimes be contrary *. 
But I say, to enunciate not universally of things universal; as, for in- 
stance, uran is white, man is not white. For man being a universal, is 
notusied as a universal in the enunciation ; since the word every ^ does 
not signify universal, but [shows that the subject] is universally [as- 
sumed]. Of that, however, Avhich is universally predicated, the uni- 
versal predicate is not true. For no affirmation will be true, in which 
the universal is predicated of that which is universally predicated «; as 
for instance, every man is every animal. I say, therefore, that affir- 
mation is opposed to negation contradictorily ; the affirmation which 
signifies a universal, to that which signifies that the same is not to be 
universally assumed ; as every man is white, not every man is white ; 

the same genus, are most distant from each other, and of this kind arc these enunciations. Be- 
sides, contraries may at one and the same time be absent from a subject, but they cannot at one 
and the same time be inherent in it. Thus a body may be neither white nor black, but may be 
red or green ; yet it cannot at one and the same time be black and white. In like manner, these 
enunciations may be at one and the same time, but they cannot be at one and the same time true, 
as Aristotle will show in the course of this chapter. . 

' That is, not adding the universal mark tvery, no one, nor the particular mark someone, not 
every one* 

9 That is, the things conceived in the mind by those who pronounce an indefinite enunciation. 

' That is, when some one assumes the indefinite for the universal ; as when Aristotle in the 
second chapter of the third book of his Nicomachean Ethics reasons as follows : ^* Opinion is 
employed about all things, therefore, pre-election is not opinion.'' ' In which place, unless the 
antecedent were universally assumed, the argument would have no force. 

* The samiB thing must also be said of the mark no one. 

* Either the attribute extends more widely than the subject, or reciprocates with it. When it 
extends more widely, it is certain that the universal mark is falsely added to the attribute. For 
it will be falsely said, that every man is every animal ; unless man is horse and ox, and every 
other animal. But when the attribute reciprocates with the subject, it may be doubted whether 
it may be truly said, that every man is every thing endued with reason, and ever)- man is every 
thing which is risible. This, however, will also be falsely asset ted ; because that which is said 
of every man, may also be said of Socrates. Hence, if every man were every thing risible^ 
Socrates also would be every thing risible. Socrates, therefore, would be Plato and Aristotle, 
find every thmg which is risible ; which is evidently absurd. 

no 
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no man is white, some man is white. But the affirmation of a univer- 
sal, and the negation of a univci'sal, are opposed contrarily ; as every 
man is white, no man is white ; ever}*^ man is just, no man is just. 
Hence it is impossible that these should be at one aiid the same time 
true *. It may sometimes, however, happen, that the opposites to these, 
are co- verified in the same thing * ; as, not every man is white, and 
some man is white. Of such contradictions, therefore, of universals as 
arc universally made, it is necessary that one of them should be true or 
false <5; and also such as are of particulars; as, Socrates is white, So- 
crates is not white. But with respect to such contradictions as are of 
universals, indeed, yet are not universally made, the one is not always 
true, but the other false 7. For at one and the same time it may be 
truly said, man is white, and man is not white; and man is beautiful, 
and man is not beautiful ; for if he is deformed he is not beautiful; and 
if any thing is becoming to be, it is not. This, however, may immedU 
ately appear to be absurd \ because this assertion, man is not white^ 
seems at the same time to signify the same thing, as no man is whiter* 

• 

^ These contraries cannot be at one and the same time true, but they may be at one and the 
same time false ; or, the one may be true, but the other false. In necessary matter, -however, 
affirmation is true, and negation false; as every man is an animal, no man is an animal. But in 
impossible matter, affirmation is false, and negation true ; as, every man is a stone, no man Is 
a stone. And in contingent matter, both are false; as, every man is white, no man is white. 

' That is, particular sub-contraries, which contradict the universals mutually contrary to each 
other, are co-verified in the same thing. For particular affirmation contradicts universal nega- 
tion, and particular negation, universal affirmation. But they are co- verified in the same thing; 
i. e. in contingent matter, as in the instance adduced by Aristotle. But in necessary matter, af- 
firmation is true, and negation false; as, some man is an animal, not every man is an animal. 
In impossible matter, affirmation is false, but negation true; as, every man is a stone, no man 
is a stone. 

^ That is, when of contrary assertions, one is universal, but the other particular; as, c\-cry 
man is just, not every man is just. No man is just, some man is just. 

' For in contingent matter, both are at the same time true, as in the examples adduced by 
Aristotle. 

' That is to say, what has been asserted by Aristotle, that indefinites are at one and the same 
time true. 

9 Indefinite enunciation may seem to be universal, because it has a universal subject ^ but it it 
not universal, because it wants the universal mark even/, or no one. 
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It neither, however, necessarily signifies the same thing, nor at the same 
time *. iiiit it is evident, that there is one negation of one affirmation ; 
for it is necessary that the same tiling (i. e. the attribute) should deny 
the negation which affirmation affirmed ; and also from the same, (i e. 
subject) viz. either from some particular, or some universal, either as 
universal ^ or as not univei'saP. T say, as, for instance, Socrates is 
white, Socrates is not white. But if there is something else from the 
same, or the same thing from something clse^, that [enunciation] will 
not be opposite, but different from it *. To this [enunciation], however, 
every man is white, the enunciation, not every man is white, [is op- 
posed]. But to this, a certain man is white, the enunciation is opposed, 
no man is white. And to this, man is white, the enunciation is opposed, 
man is not white. And thus we have shown that one affirmation is con- 
tradictorily opposed to one negation, and also what these are. Wc 
have likewise shown that there are other contraries, and what they arc ; 
and that not every contradiction is true or false, and why it is not, and 
when it is true or false. 



CIIAFrER VIII. 



The affirmation, however, and also the negation is one, which signi- 
fies one thing of one, either universal, if it is as universal, or similarly, 
if it is not. For instance, every man is white, not every man is white ; 
man is white, man is not white; no man is white, some man is white; 

" It is not necessary that universal and indefinite enunciation should be at one and the same 
time true j nor is it also necessary that they should be at one and the same time false. But it is 
possible that the universal may be false, and the indefinite true ; as, every man runs, a man runs. 

* That is, the universal mark being added erery, or no one* 

> That is, indefinitely. 

^ That is^ if negation differs from affirmation in th« attribute, or the subject. 

< As, the man runs^ the horse does not run, are not opposite, but different enunciations. 

if 
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if that which is white signifies one thing. Bui if one name is given to 
two things, from which there is not one thing ^; there is not one affirma- 
tion, nor one negation. Thus, if any one should give the name of ^ar- 
ment to a horse and to a man, the affirmation will not be one, that the 
garment is Avhitc, nor will the negation of it be one. Fortius in no re- 
spect diffei-s from saying, that a man and a horse are white ; and this in 
no respect differs from saying a man is white, and a horse is white. . If 
therefore these [enunciations] signify many things, and are many; it- 
is evident that the first enunciation ^ also either signifies many things «, 
or nothlng9; for some man is not a horse. Hence, neither in these is it 
necessary that one should be a true, but the other a false contradiction *. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In those things, therefore, which are, and in those which are becom- 
ing to be, or passing into existence, it is necessary that affirmation or 
negation should be true or false *; and in universals, indeed, as univer* 
versals, that always the one should be true, but the other false ; and 
^ also in particulars, as we have shown. But in univcrsals not univcr* 
sally pronounced this is not necessary ; concerning which also we have 

^ That is, so as that it is an homonymous word, which does not signify one nature common to 
many things. 

' Tliat is to say, ihe garment is white. 

' That is, if a garment is assumed for a man and a horse. 

9 That is, if a garment is so assumed, as if it signified one thing; since a garment was as- 
sumed for man horse, aud man horse is not one thing, but nothing. 

' For both may at one and the same time be true, as, every garment (i. e. man) is rational^ 
not every garment (i. e. horse) is rational ; or both may be at one and the same time false, as in 
the same examples, if garment is assumed in affirmation for horse, but in negation for man. 

* Aristotle does not mean that affirmation and negation are atone and the same time true, or at 
one and the same time false ; but that the one is true, and the other false, 

spoken. 
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spoken^ Tliis, however, is not^ similarly the case in things partieular 
and future. For if every ^ affirmation or negation is true or false, it is 

also 

* That is to say, that one part of the contradiction is true but the other false. For the sake 
of the intellectual reader, the following admirable digression is added concerning Necessity, from 
the Commentary of Ammonius on this treatise of Aristotle. 

The theorem, indeed, which is now agitated by Aristotle, appears to be logical, but in reality 
15 necessary to all die parts of philosophy. For it is necessary it should be assumed in all ethi* 
cal philosophy, that not all things exist, and are generated from necessity, but that certain things 
are in our power. For since we have dominion over certain actions, and it is in our power to 
choose or not to choose, to do or not to do certain things, we say that some things which we de- 
liberately choose, and some of our actions are laudable, but others blameable. We also think Ht 
to exhort our neighbours to beautiful and worthy conduct, and to turn them from tlie contrary. 
This theorem also appears to be useful to physiology. For the physiologist likewise enquires 
whether all things that are generated, are generated from necessity, or whether some things arc 
generated from chance and fortune. In a similar manner also it is useful to logic. This, there- 
fore, is what is now investigated, whether all contradiction definitely divides the true and the 
false, or whether there is also a certain contradiction which indefinitely divides these. You will 
likewise find that this theorem is extended to the first philosophy. For the theologist also inves- 
tigates after what mariner mundane afiairs are governed by providence, and whether all generated 
natures are definitely generated, and from necessity, as is the case with perpetual beings, or there 
are also certain things which have a contingent subsistence, the generation of which must ne- 
cessarily be referred to partial causes, and which subsist differently at different times. Nor will 
you find even ignorant men neglecting the conceptions pertaining to this theorem, but some, in 
•consequence of thinking that all thirigs are produced from necessity, endeavour to refer the 
causes of their errors to fate, or to a divine and dxmoniacal providence, as he (Agamemnon) 
who ignorantly says in Homer, 



Not I the cause. 



But Jove and Fate, and wand'ring in the air 
Erinnys. 

But others, as admitting that certain things are in our power, oppose those who contend that all 
things are from necessity, and considering us as self-motive natures, think that we ought to pay 
attention to education and virtue. 

Since, therefore, this theorem possesses so great a power with respect to the whole of our life, 
I think it requisite to expose and dissolve the arguments of those who subject every thing to ne- 
cessity, and which in the hearers of them appear to occasion any doubt. But since these argu- 
ments arc of two kinds, one being more logical, and the other more pertaining to things, the 
more logical argument proceeds^ as in some one of our energies, for instance, reaping, after the fol- 
lowing 
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also necessary tlmt every thing should exist, or should not exist. For 
if one person says that something, will be, but another says it will not 

be; 

lowing manner : If you reap, you will not perhaps reap and perhaps not, but you will entirely 
reap. And if you do not reap, in a similar manner you will not perhaps reap and perliaps not 
reap, but you will entirely not reap; since from necessity you will either reap, or will not reap. 
71ic perhapSy therefore, is subverted, since neither has it any place in the opposition bctweeo 
reaping and not reaping, one of these taking place from necessity, nor in that which foUowt 
from cither of these hypotheses. But the term perhaps was that which introduced the contin- 
gent. Tlie contingent, therefore, is subverted. To this argument^ however, it is easy to reply 
by asking, when you say, if you reap, you will not perhaps reap, and perhaps not reap, but you 
will entirely reap, in what manner you think fit to admit reaping, whether as necessary, or as 
contingent ? For if as contingent we have what we investigate ; but if as necessary, in the first 
place, you request that to be granted to you as evident which was the object of enquiry firom the 
beginning ; and, in the next place, it will be true that you entirely do reap, and thus you will no 
longer be permitted to say, either you reap, or you do not reap. For how, since one of these: 
necessarily happens, but the other is impossible, can it any longer be permuted to say, dther 
this thing is, or that ? So that this argument of theirs falls to the ground. 

But the other argument, which is so weighty and difHcultj as to lead many of those who ap-- 
pear to be more learned to embrace that opinion which subverts the contingent, proceeds fronr 
such a division as the following : The gods, say they, cither definitely know the event of things 
contingent, or they have no knowledge whatever of them, or they have an indefinite knowledge 
of them in the same manner as we have. Tliey cannot, however, be ignorant of any things 
since they produce and orderly dispose all things, and since they are intellects perfectly unmingled 
with matter. Or rather, if it be requisite to speak in the most accurate manner, their real ca* 
sence is established above the intellectual peculiarity itself. For neither must we say that the* 
nature and order of beings is from chance, nor is it reasonable either that the gods should be 
ignorant of their productions, or that they should despise the knowledge and orderly disposal of 
them, as if attended with intolerable labour. For to apprehend that we shall make the life of 
the gods laborious and unattended with leisure, and destitute of that facility of energy which is 
adapted to the gods, if we assert that they pay attention to particulars, can only be the opinion 
of those who do not perceive the transcendency of the knowledge and power of the gods, witb 
respect to ours, and who, on account of this ignorance, think fit from our affairs to weigh those 
of the gods, and transfer our imbecility to them. For it is absurd to suppose, that the sovereign, 
sun is able to illuminate at once all things in the world, (except that certain substances which 
not being diaphanous but solid bodies, do not afford a passage to his rays,) but that the incor- 
poreal and perfectly immaterial power of the gods is incapable of being at once present to all- 
things, without impediment, and with collective energy, since nothing is capable of resisting 
this power, except our inaptitude to receive it. Nor, indeed, even. then, is the providence of. 
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be ; it is evident that one of them necessarily speaks truly, if every af- 
firmation or negation is true or false ; since both will not subsist at one 

and 

the gods in realhy impeded, cither vviih respect to a knowledge of our afiairs, or an attention to 
them, but we then arc affected in a manner similar to those who sleep or shut their eyes in the 
liglit ofthe sun. For as they enjoy that heat of the sun which is imparted to sublunary natures, . 
but voluntarily deprive themselves of his illuminative power, not through any anger of the god 
withdrawing from thcui his proper rays ; thus also those, who through a depraved life arc said to 
fall beyond the providence of the gods, are not in reality beyond its reach. For there is not any 
one, as the Athenian guest in Plato says, so small, as that by descending into the profundities 
of the earth, he can be concealed from that providence which surveys all things, and even such 
as are the smallest, nor is any one so great, as to soar beyond the heavens, and become situated 
be}'ond the providence which administers the whole of things. But the depraved immediately, 
deprive themselves of the powers of the gods, who impart to us every good, and necessarily be- 
come subject to those powers which through vengeance and punishment lead them to a condition 
of being conformable to nature. * '• 

These. things, therefore, being acknowledged, according to the common and unpcn'crtcd con-, 
ceptions of the soul, and being clearly demonstrated by Plato in the tenth book of his Laws, it 
is neither possible that the gods can be ignorant of our aHairs, nor that they have an indefinite 
knowledge of them, in the same manner as those who conjecture about future events. For, in. 
the first place, as we are taught by Tima&us, and as Aristotle himself theologizing afHrms, and 
prior to these Parmenides, not only in Plato, but in his own verses, there is nothing with the 
gods either past or future, nor of these can it be said that one is not, another no longer Is, and 
another is not yet, and one is changed, but another is naturally adapted to be changed. For it t 

is impossible that these and such like assertions should be adapted to true beings, and which can* 
not even be suspected to receive any mutation. For it is necessary that a nature which is per- 
fectly immutable should precede that which is in any respect changed, in order that, by impart- 
ing change toother things, it may itself abide. Hence, in the gods who have the relation of a 
principle to all beings, it is impossible that the past or the future should be surveyed ; but all 
things are established in them in one eternal now, temporal measures becoming apparent together 
with the subsistence of the universe, and alone measuring things which have either their essence, 
or their energy in time. I^ence also it is necessary that conjectural knowledge should be re- 
moved from the gods, and hurled into the termination of the rational life. In the next place^ 
how can we think it right, if we possess the smallest portion of wisdom, to attribute no more 
to the knowledge of the gods than to our knowledge, and dare to confess it to be dubious and 
indefinite. For it will be the province of the same' reasoning, or rather of the same folly, to 
compare the knowledge of irrational animals with ours, and to asctibe to them also the apprehen- 
sion of universals, and intelligible natures. In short, if there is every necessity that the gods 
should either be the causes^ or the co-operating causes of all beings, how can it be reasonable to 

suppose ' 
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and the same time in things of this kind. Thus, if it is true to say that 
a thing is white, or that it is not wliite, it is necessary that it shouUl be 

white, 

suppose that they should either be ignorant of their own oflspring, or of the eflfects of thdr o\va 
offspring, or that they should have a dubious knowledge of things which are in any way produced 
by them, as of what docs not pertain to them, and is not within the reach of their power. Ac* 
cording to neither of these hypotheses, is it possible that the gods should pay attention to our af- 
fairs, according to a mode of providence adapted to the gods. But this mode consists in pay- 
ing attention to them from the essence of the things provided for, and governing them like a pilot 
from the stern of a ship; not by consulting about them as the poets say, for consjlt^ion im- 
plies the want of wisdom ; nor by consulting at one time and fabricating at another, for this U 
foreign from the one, simple, and perfectly immutable energy of their nature, and is alone 
adapted to those beings whose energies are measured by time, and produced in conjunction with 
deliberate choice ; but they govern and pay attention to their offspring, as it is said, from their 
very being. Hence their providential energies may be assimilated to the sun, which neither con- 
sulting, nor suffering any mutation, but by his very essence, and by always abiding in the same 
condition of being, fills with his proper light whatever is capable of receiving it. It is not pos- 
sible, therefore, that the providence of the gods can thus subsist (i. c. be attended with ambigu- 
ous knowledge) for if it did, it would not be very remote from insanity to pray to and supplicate 
them for rain, or the safety of fruits, or for victory in battle, of the event of which they are igno- 
rant. But if these things are impossible, and can neither be asserted nor conceived without im- 
piety, and are also confuted by experience, as the manifold employments of divine energies, and 
daily occurrences, as I may say, evince to those who are able to observe them; — if this be the 
case, it is evident that things contingent roust be acknowledged to be arranged, and the event of 
ihem to be definitely known by the gods. For it would be more reasonable that eternal things 
should be overlooked by them, and be destitute of the providence pertaining to them, than things 
which have a flowing nature; since the former have the definite and immutable from their owa 
nature, being allotted a subsistence of this kind from divinity ; but things in generation, through 
the fluxible nature of their proper. matter, are naturally adapted to be borne along in all-various 
mutation. Elcnce they can neither exist nor be contained and governed without abundantly par* 
taking of the fabricative and providential cause of things which always possess an invariable 
sameness of subsistence, not only of that cause which is more total and exempt, but also of that 
which is more partial and proximate 3 just as in the human race, we see that children require a 
more abundant care than men, and the stupid than the wise. But if the gods know contingent 
events, and also know them definitely, lest, as we have said, we should make their knowledge 
to be indefinite, and if they knew that a wooden wall alone would preserve the Athenians from 
Barbaric dangers, that divine Salamis would lose the children of women, that Crssus by passing 
over the Halys would destroy a mighty empire, and that Laius, by begetting children, would 
bring destruction on the whole of his family ;— if they knew all these events, it is evidept that it 
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-white, or not white. And if it is white, or not white, it was true to 
aflirm or deny [that it is white, or not white]. Also if it is not, it is 

falsely 

is not possible ihcy should not have happened, or if it were possible, it is evident that the gods 
must have spoken falsely. One, of two things, therefore, must follow ; either wc must say that 
all things happen necessarily, and that they arc known and predicted, as it is fit they should be, 
by the gods, and thus that which is contingent will be an empty name ; or we must say that our 
concerns arc neither known, nor providentially attended to by the gods. Since this, however, is 
impossible, the contingent will no longer have any subsistence. 

In answer to this argument, which as we have said, it is di(Hcult to oppose, and which seems 
to be corroborated by evidence, as the predictions of prophets evince, we shall reply as follows, 
conformably to the doctrine of the divine lamblichus. It is requisite to divide the different mea- 
sures of knowledges, and to assert that knowledge being a medium between that which knows and 
the thing known, since it is the energy of that which knows about the object of knowledge, as of 
the sight about something white, at one time knows the object of knowledge, in a manner more ex- 
cellent than the nature of the thing known, at another time in a manner subordinate to, and at 
another, in a manner co-ordinate with the object of knowledge. For when we say^ that our intel* 
Icct employing itself in political actions, knows particulars by referring them to universals, and 
through universals as things allied to itself endeavours to know particulars, it is evident that we 
must then afErm the knowledge to be more excellent than the thing known, since particulars are 
divisible, and conversant with mutation. But the reason by which the practic * intellect knows 
these, is indivisible and immutable. Wlien, however, intellect being converted to itself, and 
energizing according to thecatharticf virtues, contemplates its own essence, it is necessary that 
the knowledge should be co-ordinate with the thing known. And when intellect ascending to 
llic summit of its perfection, and employing the tlieoretic f virtues, surveys what pertains to 
the divine orders, how they are produced from the one principle of all things, and what is the 
characteristic peculiarity of each [all which is divinely unfolded by Proclus in his six books Oq 
the Theology of Plato}, then the knowledge is necessarily subordinate to that which is known* 
This then being the case, we roust say that the gods know all things, past, present, and future, 
in a manner adapted to the gods; viz. by one, definite, and immutable knowledge. Hence also 
they comprehend the knowledge of contingent events, as producing every thing in the world, 
and as being the causes of perpetual essences, but the co-operating causes of generated natures, 
according to the energies adapted to the respective divinities. They also perceive, as it were, 
not only the very essences of the things produced, but also their powers and energies, ai well 

* The human intellect when it applies itself to particulars or practical afTain, using maxims in the same way 
as it oscs axioms in science, i. e. employing these as the principles of iU knowledge, is then called the praeiic 
imtelttd, 

t For an account of these Tirtues see the notes to my translation of the Phaedo of Plato. 

X See my translation of the Hiextetus of Plato. 
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falsely said to be so ; and if it is falsely said to be so, it is not. Hence* 
it is necessary, that either afllrmation or negation should be true or false. 

Nothing, 

■ 

those which arc according, as those which arc contrary to nature ; for a subsistence contrary to 
nature, is co-introduced with the necessary subjection, in those beings which arc occasionally 
adapted to partake of it, not prcccdaneously, but according to what is called a resemblance of 
subsistence. The gods, therefore, know contingent events in a manner more excellent than the 
nature of the events themselves ; because these, indeed, having an indefinite nature, may, or may 
not happen j but they, as transcending the nature of these, and causally comprehending the know- 
ledge of them, know them also definitely. For it is necessary that they should know partible 
things impartibly, and witliout interval, mulliplicd things uniformly, temporal things etcmallyj 
and gencrable things ingenerably. For we must not attempt to say that the knowledge of the 
gods keeps pace with the flux of things, or that any thing with them is cither past or future : 
since, as we Icam in the Timxus, the term it was, or it will be, must not be asserted of them | 
these words being significant of a certain mutation, but to them the term is must be alone applied. 
Nor must this term be con-numerated with it was, and it 'will be, and receive a division opposite to 
these, but it must be considered as significant of that which is conceived to be prior to all tem« 
poral resemblance, and as indicating their immutable and invariable nature. This also the great 
Parmcnides evinces to be the case with the whole of an intelligible essence ; ** for it was not/* 
says he, *' nor will be all things collectively and at once, but it alone is all things collectively." 
It is not requisite, therefore, to think that things which we call contingent, will have a necessary 
event, because they are' definitely known by the gods ; for they do not necessarily happen because 
they are known by the gods ; but since from possessing a nature contingent and dubious, they 
will entirely have such or such an end, on this account it is necessary that the gods should know 
what will be their event. And the same thing, indeed, is in its own nature contingent; but to 
the knowledge of the gods, it is no longer indefinite, but definite. But it is also evident, that it 
is possible by our knowledge definitely to know that which will some time or other happen, when 
it is no longer properly contingent, but follows from necessity the prccedaneous causes of its ge- 
neration. Hence, when a sphere is at rest in a plane parallel to the horizon, it is possible as long 
as the plane has the same position, for the sphere to be moved, or not to be moved by some one; 
but if the plane is made to incline, it is impossible that the sphere should not be moved. Hence 
too, we see that physicians, at one time pronounce nothing confidently about the sick, whether 
they will recover their health, or whether they will die, both these things being contingent ; but 
at another time they pronounce without hesitation concerning one of. these, that it will certainly 
happen to the sick man. 

Since, however, some conducting themselves more confidently in the investigation of the pro- 
posed theorem, fancy they can demonstrate that the gods have no definite knowledge of contin- 
gent events, adducing in proof of this, the ambiguous answers of oracles, about what is future^ 
. we must answer them in the words of the great .Sy rianus as follows : In the first place, it is re- 
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Tsothing, therefore, either is, or is generated (i. e. is beconiing to be) 
cither fortuitously, or casually, nor will it be or not be, but all things 

qutsite to obscn-c that the knowledge and intelligence of the gods is one tiling, and the energy of 
the prophetess another. Tlic prophetess, therefore, being excited by divinity conceives in herself 
divisible language and measures, and a dubious knowledge; for that which is illuminated is not 
such as that which illuoiinates. In the next place, dubious oracles arc frequently given for the sake 
of benefitting the hearers of them, by exercising their reasoning power. For the gods use us as self- 
motive natures ; and after this manner govern our actions, and distribute all things to us accord- 
ing to our desert. These things, however, are perhaps boldly asserted, and wander too far from 
our proposed enquiry. 

In short, with respect to the reasoning which concludes that all things arc necessary, we ask 

whether it says that this also happens to men from necessity, to assert that all things are necessary; 

or whether it says that the opinions about the mode of the generation of things, are in our 

power ? For if the latter is true, all things arc not from necessity j but if the fonner, how comes 

it to pass that certain persons are of an opposite opinion, viz. that many thing') are in our power ? 

For nature compelling all things from necessity, astlieysay, that we should be moved contrary 

to nature to form an opinion of the productions of nature is perfectly irrational, and is just as if 

some one teaching the medical art, should through this very thing prepare his disciples to subvert 

the principles of ^ the art which they study. Indeed, it is likely that an artist may do something 

contrary to art, yet not so far as he is an artist. Thus, a physician niay administer poison, or a 

medicine to procure abortion, as having a self-motive soul ; and art contributing nothing to the 

perfection of the soul, but paying attention to the body, or things external ; but it is impossible 

that nature should do any thing contrary to her proper end. For we must not, about opinions as 

about prodigies, introduce a superfluity, or indigence of matter, as the cause of their production. 

For it is not easy for those who devise this method of solution to assign the causes of different 

opinions, from a difference according to matter, nor can they besides this acknowledge that fate 

is the cause of all things. But of these things enough. 

^ Aristotle shows that there is a consecution from a word to a thing. Thus, if affirmation is 
true, a thing is ; if negation is true, a thing is not. But he uses an hypothetic syllogism in the 
first figure as follows : If he who aflirms or denies, says truly or falsely, it is necessary that a 
thing should be, or should not be. If afHrmalion or negation is true or false, he who afBrms or 
denies, says truly or falsely. Hence, if afHrmation is true or false, it is necessary that a thing 
should exist, or should not exist. 

• Aristotle uses a twofold enthymcme in this place, so that the consequent of the prior is the 
antecedent of the posterior proposition. For he thus reasons : Either he who affirms, or he who 
denies speaks truly ; and, therefore, either affirmation or negation is true. Hence all things are 
from necessity, and there is nothing which can be or not be. This opinion, however, he con- 
firms merely for the sake of argument, because he afterwards rejects it, and dissolves these 
reasons. 
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arc from necessity, and not casually, or in any manner whatever. For either 
he Avho affirms says truly, or he who denies; since otherwise, it might^ 
similarly be generated or not be generated. For that which subsists ca- 
sually, does not more subsist, or will not more subsist in this way than 
in that^. Again, if a thing is now white, it was true to say before, 
that it will be white; so that it was always true to say, of any thing 
which is in generation or becoming to be, that it is, or will be ; and it 
is not possible that this is not or will not be. But. with respect to that 
which it is impossible should not pass into existence, it is impossible that 
it should not be generated. And with respect to that which cannot not 
be generated, it is necessary that it should be generated. It is necessary, 
therefore, that all things that will be should be generated. And hence 
nothing will be casual, nor subsist fortuitously; for if fortuitously, it 
will not be from necessity. Nor can it be said that neither of them is 
true ; as, for instance, that it neither will be, nor will not be. For ia 
the first place, the affirmation being false, the negation will not be 
true; and this being false, it will happen that the affirmation is not 
true. And, besides, if it was true to say, that a thing is white and at 
the same time great, it is necessary that both should exist. But [if it 
was true to say] it will be to-morrow, it is necessary that it should be 
to-morrow. And if [it was true to say] it neither will be, nor will not 
be to-morrow, it will not be that which may happen casually, or in any 
way ; as, for instance, a naval engagement. For it would be requisite 
that a naval engagement should neither take place, nor should not take 
place. These, therefore, and other such like absurdities will happen, 
if of every affirmation and negation, either in things univei*sal consi-^ 
dered as universal, or in particulars, it is necessary that the one of op- 
positcs should be true, and the other false j viz. that nothing in things 

^ He now proves the consecution of the second enthymeme by a deduction to an absurdity ; 
VIZ. that otherwise a thing might equally be generated, and not be generated^ which now is sup- 
posed to be absurd. 

f That is, it may as well be generated, as not be generated* 
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generated will be casual, but that all things will be, and will be gene- 
rated from necessity. Hence it will neither be requisite to consult, nor 
to be busily employed ; so as that if we do this particular thing, some- 
thing defmite will take place ; but if not, it v/ill not take place. For 
nothing hinders, but that one person may for ten thousand years assert 
that this will t^ike place, and that another person may assert that it will 
not ; so that from necessity it will come to pass, that it was then true to 
assert either of them. Nor is it of any consequence whether some per- 
son should utter a contradiction, or should not. For it is evident that 
the things thus subsist, although the one should not affirm any thing, 
but the other should deny it For not because a thing is affirmed or 
denied, will it, therefore, be or not be ; nor will it more be or not be 
for ten thousand yeai-s, than for any time whatever. Hence if a thing 
will thus subsist in every time, that it will be true to assert the one of 
these, it was necessary that this should take place ; and every thing ge- 
nerated will always so subsist, as that it will be generated from neces- 
sity. For when any one truly says that it will be, it is not possible that 
it should not be generated ; and with respect to that which is generated, 
it was always true to say, that it will be. But these things are impos- 
sible. For we see that there is a beginning of things which will be, 
from our deliberating and acting ; and, in short, we see in things which 
do not always energize, that there is a power of similarly being and not 
being, in which both may happen, viz. to be and not tobej so that 
also they may be generated, and may not be generated. And many 
things are manifest to us which thus subsist. Thus, for instance, it is 
possible that this garment may be cut in pieces, and it may not be cut 
in pieces, but prior to this may be worn out. In like manner also, it is 
possible that it may not be cut in pieces ; for it would not prior to this 
have been worn out, unless it had been possible that it might not be 
cut in pieces. [The same thing, therefore], must also be said in other 
generations, which are spoken of according to a power of this kind. 
Hence it is evident, that all things neither are, nor arc generated, or 
becoming to be, from necessity ; but that some things have a casual 
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subsistence, and that afBrmatiou respecting them is not more true than 
negation ; and that there arc® other things in which one of these sub- 
sists more frequently, and for the most part, and yet it may happen 
that the one of these may take place, but the other nots>. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that being should be when it is *, and that non-being 
should not be, when it is not. It is not, however, necessary either that 
every being should be, or that non-being should not be. For it is not 
the same thing for every being to be from necessity, when it is, and 
simply to be from necessity. And the like must be asserted of non- 
being. There is also the same reasoning in contradiction. For it is ne- 
cessary that every thing should either be or not be, and also that it will 
be, or will not be. Yet it is not necessary to speak of one of them se- 
parately. I say, for instance, it is necessary, indeed, that there will be 
or will not be a naval engagement to-morrow, yet it is not necessary 
that there should be a naval engagement to-morrow, nor that there 
should not be. It is necessary, however, that it should either be or not 
be. Hence, since assertions and things are similarly true, it is evident 
that in things which so subsist, that in whatever manner they may hap- 
pen to be, contraries may also happen, it is necessary that contradic- 
tion should likewise subsist in a similar manner ; which happens to be 
the case, in things which are not always; or which not always are not. 
For of these it is necessary that one part of the contradiction should be 
true or false; not, however, this thing or that, but just as it may hap- 
pen. It is also necessary that the other^ part should be more true ; yet 

• As, for instance, the finding a treasure on digging the earth j for here the negation is oflencr 
true than the afHrmation. 

9 That is to say, that which rarely happens may take place, but that which happens for the 
most part, may not. 

■ This is called necessary not simply, but from hypothesis. Thus, that the sun should be 
moved, for instance, is simply necessary j but that there should be day, is not simply necessary^ 
but from hypothesis, i. e. if the sun is supposed to be above the earth. Thus it is necessary that 
any thing should be if it is supposed to be, because the same thing cannot at the same time be 
•and not be. 

* That is, when it is an unequal contingent* 
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it is not necessary that it should now be true or false. Hence it evi- 
dently is not necessary that of every affirmation and negation of oppo- 
sites, the one should be true, but the other false ^. For the like does 
not take place in things which are not indeed, but which either may be, 
or may not be, as in things which are ; but it happens as we have said. 



CHAPTER X. 



Since, however ♦, affirmation signifies something of something*, and 
this is either a noun, or anonymous^; but it is necessary that what is in 
affirmation should be one things, and of one thing; all affirmation and 
negation, will be either from a noun and a verb, or from an indefinite 
noun and verb. But what a noun is, and what the anonj^mous, has 
been shown by ns before. For I do not call not-man a noun, but an in- 
definite noun ; since an indefinite noun in a certain respect signifies one 
thing®; just as is not zcdl, is not a verb, but an indefinite verb* But 



' 

L 

' 



3 That is to say, definitely, so that it may be said which is true, and which false. 
' •* Aristotle for the sake of brevity makes mention of affirmation alone, but the same thing 
must be understood of negation also. Hence he concludes, that not only affirmation, but also [ 

negation consists of a noun and verb, or of an infinite noun and verb. ^ 

* That is, of which something is asserted. • I 

• That is, an indefinite noun, which prior to Aristotle was without a name, but was denomi- 
nated by him an indefinite noun. 

' For unless it were one thing, it would not be rightly collected that the enunciation is from a 
noun and verb, or from an indefinite noun and verb ; because it might also consist of many nouns 
or verbs. But it has been already obsen'cd in chap. 8. that there ought to be one subject, and 
-one attribute. 
. • An indefinite noun seems to signify many, or rather infinite beings and non-beings, as was 
observed before in chap. 2; nevertheless, it is said, to signify one thing negatively, because it 
signifies many things not as they are many, but as they are united in the negatipn of one thing. 
Thus, not man signifies infinite things, so far as they are united in the negation of man, i. e. so 
far as they are not men. 

without 
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without a verb there is no affirmation nor negation. For it is, or it will 
be, or it was, or it is becoming to be, and other things of the like kind 
arc verbs, [as is evident] from what has been before asserted ; since in 
addition to something else they signify time. Hence thc^ first affir- 
mation and negation will be, man is, man is not ; and afterwards, non- 
man is, non-man is not. Again, every man is, every man is not, every 
non-man is, every non-man is not; and there is the same reasoning in 
external times*. But when [the verb] is is additionally predicated as 
the 2 third thing, then the oppositions are said to subsist doubly. I say, 
for instance, a man is just: for here the word w, is, I say, composed 
as tlie third thing in this affirmation, whether it be [called] a noun or 
a verb. Jlcnce, on this account, these will be four, of which two, in- 
deed, will subsist with reference to affirmation and negation, accordincy 
to the order of consecution, as privations, but two will not,^ But I 
say that [the verb] is cither is added to the just, or to the non-just; 
and, therefore* negation also is added. Hence there will be four. We 
shall understand, however, what is said from the underwritten [exam- 
ples] : a man is just; the negation of this is, a man is not just. He is 

9 Aristotle very properly places finite before indefinite enunciations, because a finite is prior to, 
and more simple than an indefinite noun. 

» That is, in the past and future times, which arc witliout the present time, and, therefore, 
inclose it on each side. 

* lliat is, it is the third thing in the proposition, besides the two terms the subject, (man) 
and that which is predicated (just)* 

* Those enunciations will be four which have the same attribute, and in a certain respect the 
same subject. I say in a certain respect, because two will have a finite, and two an infinite sub* 
jcct; as in the following example : Man is just; man not is just; man is not just; man not is 
not just. Of these, the first opposition is the affirmation and negation of a finite predicate ; but 
the second opposition is the affirmation and negation of an indefinite predicate. But when Aris* 
totle says that two of these enunciations will subsist with reference to affirmation and negation^ 
according to the order of consecution as privations, his meaning is, that the enunciations, man 
is not just, man not is not just, are referred to the enunciations, man is just, man not is just, as 
privations are referred to habits. For a finite attribute is habit, or is compared to habit, asjusi; 
but an indefinite attribute, as not just, is compared to the privation unjust. 

*• Aristotle at present calls negation, not an entire enunciation, but these words not is* Farther 
on wc shall find that he will call the word not negation. 
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not a just man ; of this the negation is, he is not not a just man. For 
lierc the [verb] is and is not are added to the just, and the not just. 
These, therefore, as we have shown in our* Analytics arc thus ar* 
ranged. 

The like also will take place if the affirmation is of a noun^ univer* 
sally considered. For instance, every man is just : of this the negation 
is, not every man is just. Every man is not just, not every man is not 
just ; except that it does not similarly happen that those which are dia- 
metrically opposed are co-verified 7. Sometimes, however, this happens^ 
to be the case K These two, therefore, arc opposed to each other. But 
the other two [are similarly opposed to each other], with respect to 
jion-man, as to a certain added subject. Thus, for instance, non-man 
is just, non-man is not just. That is not just which is not man, that is 
not not just which is not man. There are not, however, more oppositions 
than these. But these separate from those, will be themselves by them- 
selves, as using the noun not-man. But in those in which [the verb] is 
is not adapted, as in [the verbs] to be well and to zmlk, in these it ef- 
fects the same when thus posited, as if [the verb] is were added. Tlius, 
for instance, every man is well, every man is not well, every non-man 
is well, every non-man is not well. For it must not be said, not every 
man, but the negation not must be added to man. For eve7y does not 
signify the universal, but that [a thing is assumed universally]. But 
this is evident from what follows : a man is well, a man is not well ; 

9 That is in the last chapter of the first book of his Prior Analytics. 

^ That is of a subject. 

9 For because indefinites are compared to particulars, all the enunciations diametrically oppo- 
site, may be at the same time true, viz. in contingent matter. Thus, a man is jtist, a man is 
not just, may be at one and the same time true ; and also a man not is just and a man not is not 
just. It is otherwise, however, in definite enunciations, because the enunciations every man is 
just, every man is not just, which are univcrsals, are never at one and the same time true. But 
not every man is just, and not every man is not just, which are particulars, will be found to be at 
one and the same true in contingent matter. 

* That 18, in those enunciations which are diametrically opposed in contingent matter; as, not 
every man is just^ not every man is not just. 

non-man 
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non-mail is well, non-man is not well. For 9 these differ from those*, 
because they are not universally [assumed]. Hence every^ or no one 
signifies nothing else than that affirmation or negation is of a noun uni- 
versally [assumed]. It is necessary, therefore, to add other things in the 
same manner 2. But because to this [affirmation] every animal is just, 
the negation is contrary, signifying that no animal is just, it is evident 
that these will never be at the same time true, nor in the same ; but the* 
cpposites to these will be sometime or other [at one and the same time] 
true. Tlius, for instance, not every animal is just, and some animal is 
just. But these follow : This indeed, no man is just follows that every 
man is not just; but the opposite, viz. some man is just, follows this, 
not every man is not just ; for it is necessary that some man should be 
just. It is evident, however, in particulars, that if any one being in 
terrogated truly denies, [that which he denies] is also truly affirmed 
For instance, is Socrates a wise man ? No. Socrates, therefore, is no 
a wise man. But in universals [the affirmation] is not true, which 
similarly asserted ; but the negation is true. For instance, is every man 
wise ? No. Every man, therefore, is not wise. For this is false. But 
this, not every man, therefore, is wise, is true. And this is opposite, 
but that contrary. But the opposites according to indefinite nouns and 
verbs, such as non-man, and non-just, may appear to be as it were ne- 
gations without a noun and verb. They are not, however. For it is 
always necessary that negation should be either true or false. But he 
who says non-man does not speak more truly or falsely, but less so, un* 
less something is added. This assertion, however, every non-man is just, 

5 That IS, the enunciations, a man is well, a man is not well, 8cc. 

" That is, from the enunciations, ever)- man is well, every man is not well, &c. 

* That is, as the indefinite afHrmation a man is well, is made indefinite by the addition of nc- 
gation to the subject, afier this manner, non-man is well, the same thing also should be douc in 
a definite enunciation as, every man is well, every non-mau is well. 

3 That is, particulars, which are called by the interpreters 5tt6-co«/rari€5; for these are placed 
under universal contraries, and those which are diametrically opposed contradict. Thus^ no xnia 
is just or every man is not just, contradict the enunciation every man is just. And, not every 
man is not just, or some man is just, contradict the enunciation, not every man b just. 

z2 does 
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docs not signify the same thing as some one of those [former enuncia* 
lions] ; nor the opposite to this, viz. not every non-man is just. But this 
assertion, every one not just is not a man, is the same with this, no one 
is just who is not a man. Nouns and verbs, however, when transposed 
signify the same thing. For instance, he is a white man^ he is a man 
white. For unless it is so, there will be many negations of the same 
thing. It has been sliown, however, that there is one negation of one 
thing. For the negation of this assertion, he is a white man, is, he is not 
a white man. But of this assertion, he is a man white, unless it is the 
same with the enunciation he is a white man, the negation will either be, 
he is not not a man white, or he is not a man white. But the one is a 
negation of this, he is not a man white, and the other of this, he is a 
white man. It is evident, therefore, that a noun and verb being trans- 
posed, there will be the same affirmation and negation. 



CHAPTER XI. 



To affirm and deny, however, one thing of many things, or many 
things of one thing, unless that is one certain thing which is manifested 
from the many, is not one affirmation, nor one negation. But I say 
one, not if one name is given to many things, nor if one thing is pro- 
duced from them. Thus, for instance, man is perhaps an animal, a . 
biped, and mild ; but one thing is produced from these. But from 
white, man, and to walk, one thing is not produced. Hence, neither 
if any one affirms one certain thing of these, is there one affirmation ; 
but there is one articulate sound, indeed, and many affirmations : nor 
if [he should affirm] these of one thing, [is there one affirmation] but 
there are similarly many [affirmations]. If, therefore, dialectic inter- 
rogation, is the request of an answer, either of a proposition, or of the 
other part of a contradiction; but a proposition is a part of one con- 
tradiction ; 
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tradiction ; there will not be to these things one answer, for neither is 
there one interrogation, not even if it is true. About these things, 
however, we have spoken in the Topics. But it is at the same tinie evi- 
dent, that the question what is it, is. not a dialectic interrogation. For 
it is necessary that a choice should be given from the interrogation of 
enunciating this or that part of the contradiction J but it is requi- 
site that the interrogation should first define whether this part:c:i\.i ti.u-^ 
is a man, or not this particular thing. Since, however, of things which 
are separately predicated, some are predicated as composites, so that 
the whole that is predicated becomes one thing, but others are not, 
what is the diflbrerice ? For of man it is true to assert separately animal, 
and separately biped ; and these as one thing : and also man and white, 
and these as one thing. But if he is a shoemaker and a good man, he 
is not also a good shoemaker. For if, because each of them [sepa- 
rately] is true, it is also necessary that both should be at the same time 
true, many absurdities will follow. For of a man, man and white are 
truly asserted, so that the* whole also is truly asserted. Again, if the 
same thing is white, the whole also is white ; so that it will be a raaa 
white white, and this to infinity. And again, a musician white walk- 
ing; and these frequently conjoined to infinity. Farther still, if Socrates 
is Socrates and man ; Socrates also is Socrates man. And if he is man 
and biped, he is also man biped. It is evident, therefore, that if any 
one says conjunctions are simply produced, many absurdities must be 
said to happen. Let us, however, now show how they are to be placed* 
Of things, therefore, which are predicated, and of those things to which 
it happens to be predicated, such things as are said from accident, either 
of the same, or the one of the other, these will not be one ; as, for in- 
stance, man is white, and a musician. But whiteness and music are 
not the same thing; for both are accidents to the same thing. Nor 
though it should be true to say that what is white is a musician, yet at 
the same time, musical white will not be one thing ; for that which is 

^ That is, roan and white arc at the same time predicated, and it may be said^ he is a white 
man, 

white 
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white is a musician from accident ; so that white musical will not be 
one thing. Hence neither [if a man is a shoemaker and a good man] 
is he simply a good shoemaker ; but [if he is an animal and a biped, he 
is rightly called] a biped animal, because [these] are not [predicated] 
from accident Again, neither are such things as are inherent in ano- 
ther [to be added]; and hence neither is whiteness to be frequently [ad- 
duced]. Nor is a man a man animal, or [a man] biped ; for animal 
and biped are inherent in man. It may, however, be truly asserted 
and simply of some one ; as, for instance, that a certain man is a man ; \ 

or that a certain white man is a white man ; but this cannot always be [ 

asserted. But when in the adjunct, something of opposites is inherent, [ 

from which contradiction follows, then it is not true but false ; as if, for 
instance, a dead man should be said' to be a man. When, however, 
[something repugnant] is not inherent, then it is true. Or shall we say 
that when [something repugnant] is inherent, it is always not true? But 
when it is not inherent, it is not always true ? As Homer is something, 
for instance, a poet. Is he, therefore, or is he not ? For the verb 2^ is 
predicated of Homer from accident; since is is predicated of Homer, 
because he is a poet, but is not predicated per se, or essentially. Hence 
in those categories in which contrariety is not inherent, if definitions are 
asserted instead of nouns, and are predicated essentially, and not from [ 

accident ; in these, that which is some particular thing, may also be 
truly said to be simply such. But non-being because it is an object of 
opinion, cannot be truly said to be a certain being ; for the opinion of 
it is, not that it is, but that it is not. 



CHAPTER XII. 



These things, however, being determined, let us consider how the af- 
iinnations and negations of that which is possible to be and not possible 

subsist 
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subsist ^Yitll reference to each other ; and let us also consider the con- 
tingent and non-contingent, the impossible and the necessary. For 
[this consideration] is attended with certain doubts. For if among 
things connected, those contradictions arc opposed to each other, which 
are arranged according to the verb to be, and not to be ; (as, for in- 
stance, the negation of .tliis, to be a man, is, not to be a man, and not 
this, to be not a man ; and the negation of this, to be a white man, is, 
not to be a white man, and not this, to be not a white man ; for if of 
every thing affirmation or negation is true, it will be true to say that 
wood is not a white man) — if this be the case, in those things in which 
the verb to be is not added, that which is asserted instead of the verb 
to be,, will eflfcct the same thing. Thus, for instance, of this affirmation 
a man walks, the negation will not be, that which is not a man walks, 
but a man does not walk. For it makes no diftcrence to say a man 
walks, or a man is walking. Hence, if this is every where the case, the 
negation also of this, it is possible to be, will be, it is possible not to be, 
and not this, it is not possible to be. But it appears that it is possible 
for the same thing both to be and not to be. For every thing which 
may be cut, or which may walk, may also not be cut, and may not walk. 
But the reason is, because every thing which is thus possible, does not 
always energize ; so that negation also pertains to it. For that which is 
capable of walking may not walk, and that which is visible may not be 
seen. It is, however, impossible that opposite affirmations and nega- 
tions should be verified of the same thing. Hence the negation of this,, 
it is possible to be, is not this, it is possible not to be. For it happens 
from these things, cither that we at the same time affirm and. deny the 
same thing of the same, or that the affirmations and negations are not 
made according to those additions to be, and not to be. If, therefore, 
that is impossible, this will be eligible. Hence, the negation of this, it 
is possible to be, is, it is not possible to be, and not this, it is possible 
not to be. There is also the same reasoning about the being contingent ; 
for the negation of this is, not to be contingent. In a similar manner 
also in other things ; as, for instance, in the necessary and impossible. 

For 
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For as in those, to be, and not to be are additions, but whiteness and 
man are subject things ; so here, to be and not to be, become as 
a subject; but to be possible and to be contingent are additions, 
which in these [enunciations] indeed, to be possible, and to be not 
possible, so determine the true and the false, as in those to be, and 
not to be. But of this, it is possible not to be, the negation is not 
this, it is not possible to be, but this, it is not possible not to be. 
And of this, it is possible to be, the negation is not this, it is possible 
not to be, but this, it is not possible to be. Hence, these will appear 
to follow each other, viz. it is possible to be, and it is possible not to be. 
For it is the same thing to be possible to be, and not to be ; since things 
of this kind are not contradictions of each other, viz, it is possible to 
be, and it is possible not to be. But it is possible to be, and it is not 
possible to be, are never at one and the same time verified of the same 
thing ; for they are opposed. Neither are these, it is possible not to be, 
and it is not possible not to be, ever verified at one and the same time 
of the same thing. In a similar manner of this [enunciation] it is ne- 
cessary to be, the negation is not this, it is necessary not to be, but this, 
it is not necessary to be. But of this, it is necessary not to be, [the 
negation] is this, it is not necessary not to be. And of this, it is impos- 
sible to be, the [negation] is not this, it is impossible not to be, but 
this, it is not impossible to be. But of this, it is impossible not to be, 
[the negation] is this, it is not impossible not to be. And universally, 
as we have said, it is necessary that to be, and not to be should be con- 
sidered as subjects, but that affirmation and negation, which produce 
these, should be co-arranged with to be, and not to be. It is also requi- 
site to think that these are opposite affirmations and negations ; viz. 
possible, not possible; contingent, not contingent ; impossible, not im- 
possible; necessary, not necessary ; true, not true. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The consecutions, however, when properly made are disposed as fol- 
lows: The (enunciation), it may happen to be, follows this, it is possi- 
ble to be, and this reciprocates v/ith that; and also this, it is not impos* 
sible to be, and this, it is not nccessjxry to be. But this, it is not necessary 
not to be, and it is not impossible not to be, follow that, it is possible 
riot to be, and it may happen not to be ; and thus, it is necessary not to * 
be, and it is possible to be, follow that, it is not possible to be, and 
does not happen to be. But this, it is necessary to be, and also this, it 
is impossible not to be, follow this, it is not possible not to be, and it is 
not contingent not to be. What we say, however, may be surveyed 
from the following description. 

1 s 

It IS possible to be. It is not possible to be. 

It may happen to be. It may not happen to be. 

It is not impossible to be. It is impossible, to be. 

It is not necessary to be. It is necessary not to be. 

3 4 

It is possible not to be. ' It is not possible not to be. 

It may happen not to be. It may happen not to be. 

It is not impossible not to be. It is impossible not to be. 

It is not necessary not to be. ' It is necessary to be. 

The impossible, therefore, and the not impossible, follow contradictorily 
the contingent and the possible, and the not contingent and the not 
possible, but vice versa. For the negation of the impossible, viz. it is 
not impossible to be, follows the enunciation it is possible to be; but 
affirmation follows negation. For the enunciation, it is impossible to be, 
follows this, it is not possible to be ; since, it is impossible to be, is af- 
firmation, but, it is not impossible, to be, is negation. 

Let us also see how the necessary subsists. It is evident, therefore, 

2 A that 
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that it does not subsist in this manner, but contraries follow ; and con- 
tradictions [arc placed] separately. For, the enunciation, it is not ne^ 
cessary to be, is not the negation of it is necessary not to be; since it 
may happen that both may be verified in the same thing. For that 
"which necessarily is not, has not a necessary existence. But the rea- 
son why the necessary does not similarly follow the other enunciations 
is this, that the impossible being enunciated in a way contrary to the 
necessary signifies the same thing. For with respect to that which it is 
impossible should exist, it is necessary not that it should be, but that 
it should not be ; and with respect to that which it is impossible should 
not be, it is necessary that it should be. Hence, if those similarly fol- 
low the possible and the not possible, these* follow in a contrary mode; 
because the necessary and the impossible do not signify the same thing, 
but, as we have said, vice versa. Or is it impossible that the contra- 
dictions of the necessary should be thus arranged ? For that is possible 
to be which necessarily is. For if not, negation would follow ; since it 
, is necessary either to affirm or deny ; so that if it is not possible to be, 
it is impossible to be. ^ Hence it is impossible for that to be which ne- 
cessarily is, which is absurd. But the enunciation, it is not impossible 
to be, follows this, it is possible to be, and this again is followed by, 
it is not necessary to be. Hence it happens that what necessarily ex- 
ists, docs not necessarily exist, which is absurd. Moreover, neither 
does the enunciation, it is necessary to be, nor the enunciation, it is 
necessary not to be, follow this, it is possible to be ; for to that both 
may happen; but whichever of these* is true, those ^ will be no longer 
true. For at one and the same time [these are true] it is possible to 
be, and it is possible not to be. But if it is necessary to be or not to 
be, both will not be possible. It remains, therefore, that this enunci- 
ation, it is not necessary not to be, should follow, it is possible to be. 

• Viz. It is necessary, and it is not necessary. 

* That is, it is necessary to be, and it is necessary not to be. 
^ That is, it is possible to be, and it is possible not to be. 

For 
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For 7 this also is truly asserted of that which has a necessary existence. 
For this becomes the contradiction of the enunciation which follows it, 
viz. it is not possible to be; since it is impossible to be, and it is neces- 
sary not to be, follow that; of which the negation is this, it is not ne- 
cessary not to be. These contradictions, therefore, follow according 
to the above-mentioned mode ; and no absurdit}' happens when they are 
thus arranged*. 

Some one, however, may doubt whether the enunciation, it is possi- 
ble to be, follows this, it is necessary to be. For if it does not follow, 
the contradiction, it is not possible to be, will follow. And if any one 
should say that this is not a contradiction, it is necessary to call this a 
contradiction, viz. it is possible not to be ; both which are false of that 
which necessarily exists. Again, however, it may appear to be possi- 
ble, that the same thing may be cut and may not be cut, may be and 
may not be ; so that that which necessarily is, may happen hot to be. 
This, however, is fiilse.- But it is evident that not every thing which 
can be, or can walk, has also the power of effecting the opposites; but 
there are some things in which this is not true. In the first place, in 
those things which have power without reason ; as, for instance, fire is 
calorific, and has an irrational power. The powers, therefore, which 
subsist in conjunction with reason, are the powers of many things and 
of such as are contrary. Not all irrational powers, however, are capa* 
blc of this ; but as we have said, fire has not the power of heating, and 



^ That is. It is not necessary not to be. 
• Tliat is when they arc arranged in the following order : 

1 

It is possible to be. 

It may happen to be. 

It is not iniposelble to be. 

It is not necessary not to be. 



It is possible not to be. 
It may happen not to be. 
It is not impossible not to be. 
It is not necessary to be. 



It is not possible to be. 
It may not happen to be. 
It is impossible to be. 
It IS necessary not to be. 



It is not possible not to be. 
It may not happen not to be. 
It is impossible not to be. 
It is necessary to be. 
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not heating ; nor such other things as alu'ays energize. Yet some tilings 
among those which possess irrational pb\vcj's can at one and the same 
time receive opposites. This, however, has been said by us, because 
not every power is susceptive of contraries, not even sucli as are predi- 
cated according to the same species. But some powers are homony- 
mous; for the possible is not simply predicated : but one thing is said 
to be possible, because it is true, as being in energy. Thus, it is pos- 
sible for a man to walk, because he walks ; and, in short, a thing is 
possible to be, because that is now in energy which is said to be possible. 
But another thing is said to be possible, because it can be in energy. 
Thus, it is possible for a man to walk because he has the power of walk- 
ing. And this power alone exists in moveable natures; but that in such 
as are immoveable. But with respect to both it is true to say, that it 
is possible to walk, or to be, and that a man now walks and energizes,' 
and that he has the power of walking. Hence, that which is thus pos- 
sible s>, is not truly asserted of that which is simply necessary *; but the* 
other is truly asserted. Hence too, the universal follows that which is 
in a part ; and to be able to be, though not all ability of this kind, fol- 
lows that which exists from necessity. And perhaps, indeed, the ne- 
cessary and the not necessary are the principle of the existence, or non- 
existence of all things ; and it is necessary to consider of other things 
as consequent to these ^. From what has been said, therefore, it is evi- 

9 That is, so that it is not in energy. 

' The possible thus assumed, is not truly asserted of that which is simply necessary, but is 
truly asserted of that which is necessary from hypothesis ; because it will be necessary that a thing 
should be when it will be, though it will not necessarily be. 

• The order here is as follows : 

I 3 . 



It is necessary to be. 
It is not possible not to be. 
It may not happen not to be. 
It is impossible not to be* 

It is necessary not to be. 
It is not possible to be. 
It may not happen to be. 
It is impossible to be* 



It is not necessary to be. 
It is possible not to be. 
It may happen not to be. 
It is impossible not to be. 

4 
It is not necessary not to be. 
It is possible to be. 
It may happen to.be. 
It is not impossible to be. 
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dent, that a thing which is from necessity, is in energy. Hence, if 
eternal natures have a prior subsistence, energy also is prior to power 
(i. e. to capacity). And some things, indeed, are energies without ca- 
pacity, as, for instance, the first essences; but othere arc energies to- 
gether with capacity ; and these are, indeed, prior by nature, but 
posterior in time; and others are never energies, but arc capacities 
only 3. 

CHAP. 

3 Arislotic, says Ammonius, wishes to demonstrate that be follows the natural order of thinorg, 
in thinking fit that the propositions of the necessary should precede the rest. And he proposes^ 
indeed^ to unfold the orders of beings according to a mode adapted to the proposed theory ; but 
prior to this, he assumes as a certain lemma, that energy is prior by nature to the power which 
subsists according to aptitude (viz. that it is prior to capacity). But he proves this as a certain 
corollary, after ihe manner of geometricians; collecting from what has been said, as subservient 
to this purpose, that the necessary is alone surveyed in that which exists in energy. And this 
very properly. For since the possible is predicated both of aptitude and energy, that significatioa 
alone of the possible, which pertains to energy, is capable of being in concord with the neces- 
sary. Hence, the necessary, such as is that which is not at one time, and at another time is 
not, but always possesses an invariable sameness of subsistence, can be asserted of those things 
alone, which always are in energy. If, therefore, that which is properly necessary belongs to 
perpetual beings, but that which is properly possible, which is that which subsists according to 
aptitude, belongs to things alone in generation and corruption, it will be, as things necessary are 
to things in generation and corruption, so is energy to capacity. But perpetual are naturally 
prior to generated natures. Energy, therefore, is naturally prior to capacity. Having thus syl- 
logistically educed these conclusions, he afterwards very philosophically and theoretically unfolds 
about the well-ordered progression and subjection of beings, things consequent to the syllogistic 
conclusions. For he shows that the first and highest of beings, such as arc intelligible and di- 
vine natures are energies itself, but not an energy of a certain quality; since this belongs to be- 
ings which have their essence from matter, and on this account are composites, and to those 
beings which participate of power according to aptitude, according to which they arc able to par- 
ticipate of form, either always, or sometimes. For form, indeed, is always in energy, but mat- 
ter is in capacity ; and that which consists from both is in energy, as participating of form, that 
is to say, of energy. For in intelligible and divine natures, as being perfectly exempt from mat- 
ter both in essence and energy, according to the right and unperverted conception of the soul 
about them, aptitude has no place. Hence neither in these is there any mutation, or time, or 
reception of form, either at a certain time, or always. So that neither does it belong to them to 
be and to be said to be in energy. But we denominate forms themselves which arc separated from 
matter, energies themselves, not separating energy from essence, as in composite natures, but 
evincing that they are essentiallized in energy. Hence, in the 1 2th book of his MetaphysicS| 

Aristotle 
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But whether is affirmation contrary to negation, or affirmation to 
affirmation ? And is the sentence whicli says every man is just, contrary 
to the sentence, no man is just? Oris this sentence, every man is just, 

contrary 

Aristotle says, that those which are truly gods are essences in energy. For in things which are 
naturally adapted to be changed, in which a subsistence in capacity is surveyed, and a subsist* 
cncc according to habit and according to energy, we see capacity hastening to habit, and habit to 
energy, as to its proper end ; for it is of no use while it remains unencrgetic. Hence the Agri- 
gentine wise man (Empedocles) reproving tlie poets for representing in their fables the gods in a 
human form, adds, precedaneously, indeed, as follows, about Apollo, of whom he had just be* 
fore been speaking, but what he says applies, in short, to every divine nature. 

No limbs hath he with human head adorned ; 

Nor from his shoulders branch two sprouting arms ; 

To him belong nor feet, nor pliant knees ; 

But mind alone he was; incfiable. 

And sacred mind ; that rapidly pervades 

With providential cares the mighty world* 

Where by the word sacred he obscurely indicates a cause above intellect. The authors of fables, 
however, do not neglect to deliver auxiliaries to those who hear tliem, through which they may 
be led to disbelieve the apparent, and investigate the true meaning of what is said, unless they 
happen to have minds stupidly disposed; since every fable contains some latent conception in*, 
volved in fiction. For how can the progeny of Heaven and Earth be said to be of a human 
shape, whether such progeny is that of the apparent, or according to the real truth of the case, 
of the unapparent Heaven and Earth, and of the occult causes above these ? Who can endure to 
understand in the literal sense what is said of the genitals of Heaven and the excision of these? Of 
the generation, of Venus from these genitals when thrown into the sea ? Of the deglutition of chil- 
dren * and again refunding them into the light ? And such other things as fables devise, giving 

• For a full, accurate, and satisfactory explanation derircd from ancient sources of these and other divipe fa- 
bles, see the Introduction to the second book of the Republic of Plato, in vol. 1. of m^ translation of Plato's 
vroi ks J the additional Notes to my translation of the Craty lus. in vol. a, of the same work ; the Notes to my trans- 
lation of Pausaniasj and my translation of Sallust, On the Gods and the World. 
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contrary to tlie sentence every man is unjust ? For instance, Callias is 
just, Callias is not just, Callias is unjust. Which of these is contrary ? 

For 

assistance in so doing to those of more superficial understandings. How also can we speak of 
venereal connections among the gods ? Must we not conceive them similar to the fabulous con- 
nection between Heaven and Earth ? Let us return, however, from this digression, which wc 
have been led into through commiseration of those puerile souls who consider fables as history, 
and who do not perceive that they arc nothing more than the veils of truth. 
• Such, therefore, arc simple and intelligible forms. But composites which receive their progres- 
sion from them, and participate of matter, are either always naturally adapted to retain form, as 
the celestial bodies, if it be requisite by making an innovation to apply the term matter to them, or 
they alternately receive and abandon form, as sublunary bodies. And these wc say are in energy,but 
wc do not call them energies. In those things also in which a subsistence in capacity is separated by- 
time from a subsistence in energy, in these, according to time, indeed, a subsistence in capacity is 
prior, but according to nature, a subsistence in energy. For it is necessary first that a thing should be 
adapted to some particular thing, in order that afterwards it may be led to that to which it is adapted. 
Since, however that which is in energy is perfect, but that which is in capacity is imperfect ; and the 
perfect is naturally prior to the impcifect, for the well-ordered generation of things according to na- 
ture proceeds from the superior to the subordinate, — it is evident, that a subsistence in energy natu- 
rally precedes a subsistence in capacity. For unless man pre-existed in cnerg)', how could he be able 
,to produce the embr)'o, which wc say is man in capacity ? The connection, indeed of a subsistence 
in capacity with a subsistence in energy, has much latitude, or rather depth. In some things, 
therefore, capacity is so powerfully vanquished by energy, that it can only be separated from it in 
words, and in imagination ; as is the case with the essence of the celestial bodies. For the sun 
was not once in capacity, and afterwards acquired a subsistence in energy: since it is impossible 
in wholes that divinity existing, disorder should precede order, and the privation of ornament be 
prior to ornament. It is also impossible that the fabricator of the universe, should at one time 
be in capacity, and be an imperfect fabricator, but at another time be in energy, and be perfect. 
And, in short, it is impossible, that the divinity who produced all the mutation of things which 
arc generated in an orderly series, together with the essence of things naturally adapted to be 
changed, and the being of time itself, should participate of deliberate choice and the mutation 
attending it, and by being connected with time, at first not be willing, but afterwards wish to 
fabricate the world. But in other things a subsistence in capacity is so separated from a subsist- 
ence in energy according to time, as to have energy consequent from necessity, as is the case with 
the motion in a circle, [when this motion is natural]. Thus the sun, for instance, being first in 
capacity in the constellation the ram, becomes afterwards situated in it in energy. But it is not 
possible it should not become thus situated in consequence of the continuity and unceasing na- 
ture of the motion in a circle. In some things too, capacity is separated from energy according to 
time, and they do not entirely possess it hastening to energy ; and this is the case with things in 

generation. 
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For if those things which are iii voice follow those which are in the 
dianoclic power, but there the opinion of a contrary is contrary, as, 
for instance, that every man is just, is contrary to the opinion that every 
man is unjust; — if this be the case, in the alfinnations also enunciated 
by the voice, it is necessary that the like should take place. But if 
there, the opinion of a contrary is not contrary, neither will affirmation 
be contrary to affirmation, but the above-mentioned negation. Hence, 
it must be considered which false opinion is contrary to the true opi* 
nion, whether that of negation, or that which opines it to be the con* 
trary. But J say as follows : There is a certain true opinion of good, 
that it is good ; there is another false opinion that it is not good ; and 
there is another opinion, that it is evil. Which, therefore, of these is 
contrary to the true opinion? And if there is one [contrary] accord- 

gcncration. For it does not necessarily follow, that because the embr)*o is In capacity a man, it 
will be perfected in the womb, and become man in energy ; as is evident from the abortions of 
embryos. And those things have the last order among beings, which subsist according to capa* 
city alone, and arc never capable of being led to energy ; and this is the case with the division of 
continued quantities to infinity, and the increase of number. For no one of these will ever be* 
come iniinitc in energy, and yet neither the progression of division or increase in them will ever, 
fail. But they alone possess an aptitude to this progression. Behold, therefore, the well-ordered 
descending procession of beings. For some are energies themselves, exempt from all mutation, 
and the motion pertaining to it. But others being always moved, have, indeed, according to 
their essence energy always connected with cap. c»ty, but according to transition, they have energy 
. separated from capacity by time, and yet their energy is necessarily consequent to capacity. And 
other beings possessing both their essence and motion in a certain time, possess a capacity with 
respect to each of these, preceding energy in time, as we have said, and do not always obtain it* 
And, in the last place, others subsist according to capacity alone, and are not naturally adapted 
to be ltd into energy. • 

^ Ammonius is of opinion that this chapter which forms the fifth section of this treatise On In* . 
tcrprctation, is either not legitimate, but was added by someone posterior to Aristotle, or if it is^ 
was written by Aristotle for the purpose of exercising the reader's judgment of what has been said. 
Just as in his Categories, for the sake of exercising the reader, he contends that relatives' are not 
entirely simultanccius by nature, but that what is sensible is prior to sense, and the object of sci- 
ence to science ; and yet in his Physical Auscultation, he clearly and accurately explains to us 
the conjoined subsistence of relatives, and presents us with the means of solving what be had as- 
serted in thic Categories. 

ing 
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ingto which is it contrary? If then any one should fancy that contrary 
opinions are defined by this, that they are of contraries, [his opinion 
will be] false. For of good that it is good, and of evil, that it is evil, 
there is perhaps the same opinion, and it is true whether [you should 
say that this is] one opinion, or many. And these [i. e. good and 
evil] ar« contraries. They are not, however, contraries, because they 
are of contraries, but rather because they have a contrary mode of 
subsistence. If, therefore, there is an opinion of good that it is good, 
but another opinion that it is not good ; and there is also something else, 
which is neither inherent, nor can be inherent in good ; — if this be the 
case, no one [contrary] of other things is to be admitted, nor such 
opinions as fancy that to be inherent which is not, nor that not to be 
inherent which is. . For both the former and the latter of these are in- 
finite. But in those things in which there is deception [contraries are 
to be admitted] ; and these are things from which there are genera- 
tions. Generations, however, are from opposites ; and, therefore, de- 
ceptions also. If, therefore, good is good and not evil, and the one 
is essential, but the other accidental; (for it happens to it not tcr be 
evil) but of every thing, the opinion which is essential is more true, 
and [also the opinion which is essential is more] false, since the [more 
true] is thus assumed ; — if tliis be the case, the opinion that good is 
not good, is false of that which is essentially inherent ; but the opinion 
that it is evil [is false] of that which is from accident. Hence, the 
opinion of the negation of good is more false than the opinion of the 
contrary. But he is especially deceived about every thing, who has a 
contrary opinion; for contraries pertain to things which very much 
difier about the same thing. If, therefore, one of these is contrary, 
but the opinion of negation is more contrary, it is evident that this will 
be [truly] contrary. But the opinion that evil is good is complex ; 
for, perhaps, it is necessary that the same person [who entertains this 
opinion] should conceive [that good] is not good. Farther still, if it 
is requisite that the like should take place in other things, here also it 
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may appear to have been well said. For [the opinion] of negation is 
either every where, or no where [contrary]. Bat of those things to 
which there are not contraries, of these, [the opinion] also is false 
which is opposed to the true opinion. Thus he who fancies that man 
is not man is deceived. If, therefore, these negations are contrary, the 
other [opinions] also of negation [are contrary]. Again, the opinion 
of good that it is good, and the opinion of that which is not good, 
that it is not good, have a similar subsistence ; and besides these, the 
opinion of good that it is not good, and the opinion of that which is 
not good that it is good. To the true opinion, therefore, that what is 
not good is not good, what opinion will be contrary ? For it will not be 
the opinion which says that it is evil, since it may at one and the same 
time be true. But truth is never contrary to truth. For something 
which is not good is evil ; so that it will happen that these opinions are 
at one and. the same time true.^ Nor again, will [the opinion] that 
[what is not good] is not evil be [the contrary to the opinion that what is 
not good is not good], for at one and the same time these may be true. 
It remains, therefore, that the contrary to the opinion thai what is not 
good is not good, is the opinion of what is not good that it is good ; for 
this is false. Hence the opinion of good that it is not good, will be 
contrary to the opinion of good that it is good. But it is evident that 
it makes no difference though we should propose universal affirmation ; 
for universal negation will be the contrary. Thus, for instance, to the 
opinion which opines that whatever is good is good, the opinion that 
nothing among the number of good things is good, [^yill be contrary]. 
For the opinion of good that it is good, if good is universally [assumed], 
is the same with the opinion that what is good is good. And this dif- 
fers in no respect from the opinion that every thing which is good is 
good. The like also takes place in that which is not good. Hence, if 
this is the case in opinion, and the affirmations and negations in voice 
are the symbols of [conceptions] in the soul, it is evident that the uni- 
versal negation which is about the same thing, is contrary to affirmation. 

Thus, 
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Thus, for instance, to the affirmation that every thing good is good, or 
that every man b good, this negation is contrary, no good is good, or 
no man is good. But this assertion that not every thing good is good, 
or that not every man is good, is opposed contradictorily. It is evident, 
however, that neither true opinion can be contrary to true opinion, nor 
true negation to true negation. For those are contraries which are 
about oppositcs ; and about these it happens that the same thing is ve« 
rifled. But it cannot happen that contraries can at one and the same 
time be inherent in the same thin^. 
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Aristotle in ins Analytics treats of syllogism and demonstration', 
because in these treatises hie analyses syllogism and demonstration into 
their parts and principles. Besides, he leaches us how syllogisms are 
resolved from one figure into another, and how syllogisms of the second 
and third figure are reduced to the first. And he likewise explains how 
syllogisms framed without art, are resolved into figures and modes. 

'J'he intention, therefore, of the philosopher in his Analytics, is to un- 
fold the art of demonstration, which cannot be effected without first ac- 
curately discussing simple reasoning, because demonstration is a certain 
reasoning. Since, however, there are many kinds of reasoning, what 
they are may be learnt from the following division. Reasoning then is 
a knowledge which possesses a middle situation between the gnostic 
power and the thing known. Since, therefore, these are three, the 
gnostic power, knowledge itself, and the thing perceived and known, 
we may easily from each of these distribute the genera of reasoning; 
and we sliall begin the distribution from the gnostic power, which is 
either intellect, or the dianoetic power*, or opinion, or phantasy, or 
sense. But the knowledge of the rational soul, so far as rational, is 
called intelligence, and transitive intelligence, having time connascent 



• This is that power of the soul which reasons scientifically; viz. which in reasoning derives 
its principles from intellect. 

with 
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with its energy. Intellect, however, and sense, do not produce argu- 
ments and reasonings, because the perception of the former is intuitive, 
and the latter through its inertness and passivity, dares not assume the 
province of reasoning. But the phantasy is a certain preservation of 
those forms or images which arise from the senses. If, therefore, sense 
knows no kind of argument, neither will the phantasy reason, since its 
province is to retain those images which are presented by the senses. 
For reasoning is a certain transition from one thing to another, because 
one thing is by argument concluded from another, when that which 
is concluded is not granted. But the phantasy since it perceives no- 
thing but what it receives from sense cannot reason; for its nature is 
more similar to permanency than to transition, as its name indicates, 
which signifies the continuance' of a perceived image. Nor will it be the 
province of opinion to reason, since it belongs to this power to know 
conclusions, but not to frame them by a syllogistic process. Nor yet 
will reasoning in general be the office of the dianoetic power, since it is 
the peculiar employment of this faculty to reason scientijically. It re- 
mains, therefore, that reasoning, so far as reasoning, must be the pro- 
vince of intelligence, or in other words of that one knowledge or gnostic 
power of the soul according to which we say that the whole soul is 
i^tional. 

This intelligence then, either derives the principles of reasoning from 
intellect, which principles are axioms, and then through the dianoetic 
power produces demonstrative reasoning, the conclusions of which are 
always true and never false. Or it converts itself to opinion, and thence 
deriving its principles, forms dialectic reasoning, so called because it is 
employed by the multitude in their daily and familiar conversation 
with each other This reasoning, however, is not always true, but is 
sometimes false, because opinion is not always true. Or, in the third 
place, intelligence converts itself to the phantasy, and by its assistance 
lays the foundations of reasoning and argument, in consequence of 
which the reasoning is ajways vicious and false. For all false opinion 

originates 
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originates from the phantasy*, which receives and preserves the types, 
images, and forms of things subject to the senses, and attendinorthe ener- 
gies of intellect, just as astorm follows those who sail on the sea, disturbs 
and confounds the soul in her endeavours to perceive reality ; till by the 
assistance of philosophy she becomes liberated from the tempest and 
perturbation it occasions. 

It deserves also to be noted, that the appellation of Prior and Pos- 
terior was given to the Analytics of Aristotle in the time of Galen, as 
that great physician testifies ; but that Aristotle, when he cites these 
treatises, denominates the former Concerning Sj'llogism, and the latter 
Concerning Demonstration. 

It is also requisite to observe^ that as the Analytics of Aristotle are 
written like the other works of that mighty genius, in a consummately 
scientific manner, lettere are very properly employed in the reasoning, 
since the conclusions deduced from these symbols,are evidently attended 
with a geometrical necessity. . The Latin translators, howeyer, of this 
work, appear to me to have frequently, destroyed the force and beauty 
•of Aristotle's reasoning, by translating the words vttcc^x^i and vTrao^etp 
iuest and inesse. For that great ambiguity, and an evident want of ne- 
cessary consecution may result from translating these words as signifying 
ihe being inherent^ will be at once evident from the following instance, 

♦ It is -beautifully dbservcd by Proclus in his Commentary on the first book of Euclid p. 13. 
•*' That the senses conjoin the soul to partible natures; that imaginations JiU her with figured 
motions; and that appetites draw her down to a passive life." He adds, " But every thing par- 
tible is an impediment to our conversion to ourselves 5 every thing figured obscures wifigured 
knowledge g and every thing passive impedes impassive energy. When, therefore, we have re* 
moved these from the dianoctic power, then shall we be able to know according to this power 
the forms which the soul essentially contains, then shall we become scientific in energy, and 
unfold our essential knowledge. But while we'arc captive and bound, and shut the eye of the 
soul, wc shaH never obtain the perfection adapted to our nature/' The same divine man also 
in his admirable Manuscript Commentary on tlic Parmcnides of Plato, calls imaginations the 
winged Stymphalidx of the soul, as alone possessing a figured intellection of things, but by no 
means able to apprehend unfigurcd and impartible form, and as impeding the pure and immate- 
rial intellection of the soul, by intervening, and disturbing it in its investigations. 

2 c which 
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which the reader will fiud in the second chapter of the first book of the 
Prior Analytics, and Avhich in the translation of Pacius is as follows: 
" Si nulli C, TO a inest, etiam nulli a to ^, inerit. Nam si alicui insit, 
exempli causa tw^, non crit verum quod dictum est, nulli ^, to <x inesse ; 
quia Toy est aliquid Tm €" i. e. " If A is inherent in no B, neither * 
will B be inherent in any A. For if it should be inherent in any A, as, 
for instance, in C, that which was asserted will not be true, that A is 
inherent in no B, because C is something of B/' The ambiguity of 
this translation mu3t be obvious to every reader. But if instead of trans- 
lating t;7raf;^jg« zW/erenf hij it is translated p'^senf t2?i/A*, Aristotle's rea- 
soning will be, as he intended it should be, immediately evident. It 
must be observed, however, that in logical predication, when one thing 
is said to he present roith another, a more or less intimate union of the 
two is implied by tliis expression; of which the following instances are 
illustrations.. 

Every animal is present with substancQ : 
Every man is present with animal : Therefore 
Every man is present with substance. 

Every colour is present with body : 

Every thing while is present with colour : Therefore 

Every thing white is present with body. 

In the first of these instances the being preseiit with implies the pro- 
foundest union; for every animal is a substance, and every man is 
an animal. But in the major of the second syllogism, the unioii is su- 
perficial, for colour is not a body. 

As, therefore, when one thing is inherent in another, the former is 
present with the latter, but when one thing is present with another, it ' 
does not alwa3^s follow that the one is inherent in the other; for divinity 
and every thing truly incorporeal are present xdthj without being iwAiJ- . 
rent in body; — hence in all syllogisms, in which it may be necessary to 

« 

• Lc. Existing together with; for the primary meaning of yva^x^if is to exist $ and in this 
sense it is used by AristotIe« 
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assert that one thing is inherent in another, tlic term present ari/A, may 
be safely adopted as equivalent to the term inherent in. 

I only add farther, that for the notes which accompany this transla* 
tion of Aristotle's Analytics, I am greatly indebted to the excellent 
edition of thcOROANON, by Julius Pacius; and that Proclus in his 
Manuscript Scholia On the Cratylus of Plato observes, " That the Ana- 
lytics of the Peripatetics, and demonstration which is their summit, 
may be comprehended by all, who are not entirely involved in mental 
darkness, and who have not drunk abundantly of the water of oblivion/* 
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In the first place it is requisite to say what the subject is of the pre- 
sent treatise, and for the sake of what it is undertaken; viz. that it is con^ 
cerning demonstration, and for the sake of demonstrative science, A£^ 
terwards, it is requisite to define what a proposition is, what a term, 
and what a syllogism ; and also what kind of a syllogism is perfect, and 
what kind is imperfect. In the next place it must be shown, what it is 
for a thiiig to be or not to be in a certain Avhole, and what we sa^ it is 
to be predicated of every thing or of nothing, [of a certain multitudej. 
A proposition, therefore, is a sentence affirming or denying something 
of something. And this is universal either in a part, or indefinite. 
But I denominate universal^ the being present with every thing or with 
nothing ; in a part j the bemg present with something, or not with some- 
thing, or not with every thing; and the indefinitey the being present, or 
not being present without the universal or particular ; such, for instance, 
as that there is the same science of contraries, or that pleasure is not 

good. 
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good. But a demonstrative differs from a dialectic proposition in this; 
that the demonstrative proposition is an assumption of one part of 
contradiction ; (for he who demonstrates does not interrogate, but as- 
sumes) but the dialectic is an interrogation of contradiction. So far, 
however, as pertains to the framing a syllogism from either proposition, 
the one in no respect differs from the other. For he who demonstrates, 
and he who interrogates syllogize, assuming that something is present 
with, or is not present with something. Hence, a syllogistic proposi- 
tion, indeed, will be simply an affirmation or negation of something 
concerning something, after the manner above-mentioned. But a pro- 
position is demonstrative, if it is true, and is assumed through hypo- 
theses from the beginning. And a dialectic proposition, with respect 
to him who enquires, is an interrogation of contradiction ; but with re- 
spect to him who syllogizes, is an assumption of that which is seen and 
probable, as we have observed in the Topics. What, therefore, a pro- 
position is, and in what the syllogistic, demonstrative, and dialectic 
proposition differ from each other, will be accurately shown in the fol- 
lowing treatises ; but for the present purpose, what has been now deter- 
mined by us may suffice. But I call that a term into which a proposition 
is dissolved; as, for instance, that which is predicated, and that of 
which it is predicated, whether to be or 7iot ,to be is added or. separated. 
And a syllogism is a discourse, in which certain things being admitted, 
something else different from the things admitted necessarily happens, 
in consequence of the existence of these [admitted propositions]. I 
say, tliat in consequence of these admitted propositions, something 
else happens. And when I say that something else happens through 
these, I mean that there is no need of any external term, in order to 
the existence of the necessary [consequence]. Hence I call that a per- 
fect syllogism, which requires nothing else besides the things assumed 
in order that the necessary [consequence] may be apparent. But I de- 
nominate that an imperfect syllogism, which requires one or more 
things, which through the supposed terms are necessary, and yetVare 
jiot assumed through propositions. And it is the same thi;ig,' fur one 
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thing to be in tlie whole of another, and for one thing to be predicated 
of the whole of another, when nothing can be assumed of the subject, 
of which the other may not be asserted : and to be predicated of nor- 
thing is assumed after a similar manner \ 



CHAPTER IL 



Since, however, every proposition is either of that which is [simply] 
present, or of that which is present from necessity, or of that which 
may happen to be present ; and of these, some are affirmative but 
others negative, according to each appellation j and again, since of 
affirmative and negative propositions, some are universal, others par- 
tial, and others indefinite ; — this being the case, it is necessary that the 
universal privative proposition of that which is present should be con- - 
verted in its terms. Thus, for instance, if no pleasure is good, neither 
will any good be pleasure. But it is necessary that a categoric propo- • 
sition should be converted indeed, yet not universally, but in a part. • 
For instance, if all pleasure is good, it is also necessary that a certaia 
good should be pleasure. And of particular propositions it is necessary • 
that the affirmative should be converted in apart; for if a certain plea^ 
sure is good, a certain good will also be pleasure. But it is not neces-^ 
sary that a privative proposition should be converted. For it dors not - 
follow that if man is not present with a certain animal, that animal also- 
is not present with a certain man. Let the proposition A B, therefore,. 
be the first privative universal. Hence, if A is present with no B, new 
ther will B be present with any A. For if it should be present with some 
A, as, for instance, with C, it Avill not.be true that A is present with. 

' That is, when nothing can be assumed of the subject, of which the other may be predi^ 
catcd. 
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no B* ; since C is something of B. But>i^ A is present with every B, 
B will be present with some A. For if*Avi^h no A, neither will A be 
present with any B ; but it was supposedr to be present with every B. 
[Conversion] also is in a similar manner produced, if the proposition is 
according to a part. For if A is present with some B, it is also neces- 
sary that B should be present with some A. For if it is present with 
no A, neither will A be present with any B. But if A is not present 
with some B, it is not necessary that B also should not be present with 
A. For instance, if B is animal, but A man ; man, indeed, is not pre- 
sent with every animal, (i. e. is not participated by every animal), but 
animal is present with every man. 
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The like also will take place in necessary propositions; for a univer- 
sal privative is univei-sally converted. But each of affirmative propo- 
sitions is converted according to a part. For if it is necessary that A 
should be present with no B, it is also necessary that B should be pre- 
sent with no A ; for if it should happen to be present with some A, it 
would also happen that A would be present with some B. But if A is 
necessarily present with every, or with some B, B also will necessarily 
be present with some A ; for if it is not necessarily present, neither will 
A be necessarily present with some B. That, however, which is priva- 
tive in a part, is not converted, for the reason which has been before as- 

♦ Theopbrastus and Eudemus, the associates of Aristotle, prove this more clearly, and in 
fewer words as follows : If A is predicated of no B, it is, therefore, divulsed and separated from 
all (be pans of B ; but that which is separated is drawn away from something which is separate ; 
B, therefore, will be predicated of no A. For that which is separated ranks among relatives; 
since k is ^parated from something. But relatives reciprocate, B, therefore will be predicated 

of DO A* 

signed. 
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signed. But with respect to contingent propositions (since that which 
is contingent is multifariously predicated ; for we say that the necessary, 
the not necessary, and the possible may happen) in all those that are 
affirmative, there will be a similar mode of conversion. For if A may 
happen to every, or to some B, Balso may happen to some A; for if to 
no A, neither will A happen to any B. For this has been already de- 
monstrated [in chap. 2]. In negative propositions, however, the like 
does not take place ; but such things as are said to be contingent, either 
because they are necessarily not present, or because they are not neces- 
sarily present, [are converted] similarly [with the former]. For in- 
stance, if some one should say it may happen that a man may not be a 
horse, or that whiteness may be present with no garment. For of these 
assertions, the one is necessarily not present, and the other is not neces- 
sarily present. And the proposition is similarly converted. For if it 
happens to no man to be a horse, it also happens to no horse to be a 
man; and if whiteness happens to no garment, a garment also will not 
happen to any whiteness. For if a garment, necessarily happens to a 
certain whiteness, whiteness also will necessarily happen to a certain 
garment ; since this was demonstrated before [in chap. 2]. The like 
aJso will take place in a particular negative proposition. But such 
things as arc said to be contingent, because they happen for the most 
part, and because they are naturally so adapted (after the manner ac- 
cording to which we define the contingent) will not subsist similarly ia 
privative conversions ; for a universal privative proposition is not con- 
verted, but that which is particular is converted. This, however, will 
be evident, when we speak of the contingent. But now let thus much 
be manifest in addition to what has been said, that to happen not to be 
present with any thing, or with something, has an affirmative figure *. 
For it 7nay happen, is similarly arranged with it is; but it is always and 
entirely produces affirmation in those things to which it is attributed. 
For instance, it is not good, or it is not white, or, in short, it is not this 

• Sec the 12th chapter, 6n Interpretation. 

2 D thing. 
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thing. Tliis, however, will be shown in wliat follows. But with respect 
to conversions these will subsist similarly with others. 



CHAPTER IV. 



.•r . ' 



TuESE things being determined, let us now show through what things, 
when, and liow every s3ilogism is produced; and afterwards let us 
speak concerning demonstration. For it is requisite to speak of syllo-* 
gism prior to demonstration, because syllogism is more universal. For 
demonstration, indeed, is a certain syllogism, but not every syllogism is 
demonstration. AVhen, therefore, three terms so subsist with reference 
to each other, as that the last is in the whole of the middle, and the 
middle cither is or is not in the whole of the first ; then it is necessary 
that there should be a perfect syllogism of the extremes. But 1 call 
the middle ^ that which is itself in another*, another ^ also being in it; 
and which likewise becomes the* middle in position. And I call the 
extremes 5 that which is itself in another, and^ that in which another 
also is. For if A is predicated of every B, and B of every C, it is ne» 
cessary that A should be predicated of every C, for it has been before 
shown how we predicate of every [individual of a given multitude]. 
In like manner also, if A is predicated of no B, but B is predicated of 
every C, neither will A be predicated of any C. But if the first fol- 

■ That is to say, in the first figure, because the middle is otherwise assumed in the second 
and third figures. 

• Viz. Which is subjected to the greater extreme, in the major proposition. 
3 The less extreme is subjected to the middle term in the minor proposition. 

♦ That is, it is arranged in the middle place, between the extremes. Thus, in the instance 
immediately following, A is the greater extreme, B the middle term, and C the less extreme. 

* Viz. The less extreme, w hich is subjected to the middle term in the minor proposition. 

f Tbat is, the ^atcr extreme, to which the middle term is subjected in the major proposition 

V' V lows 
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lows every middle, and the middle is present with no extreme, there 
will not be a syllogism of the extremes ; for nothing necessary will hap- 
pen in consequence of the existence of these ; since it will happen that 
the first will be present with every and with no extreme. Hence, nei- 
ther a particular, nor a universal conclusion will be necessarily pro- 
duced. But nothing necessary being collected, there will not through 
these be a syllogism. Let, however, the terms of being present with 
every [individual of a certain multitude] be animal, man, horse; and 
let the terms of being present with no one be animal, man, stone. 

[Every man is an animal : [Every man is an animal : 

No horse is a man t No stone is a man : 

Every horse is an animal.] No stone is an animal.] 

Neither then will there be a syllogism, since neither is the first term pre- 
sent with any middle, nor the middle with any extreme. Let the tenns 
of being present be science, line, physician ; but let the terms of not 
being present be science, line, unity. 

iJSo line is science : [No line is science : 

No medicine is a line : No unity is a line : 

Every medicine is science.] No unity is science.] 

The terms, therefore, being universal it is manifest in this figure, when 
there will, and when there will not be a syllogism ; and also that when 
there is a syllogism, it is necessary that the terms should subsist as we 
have said. For it is evident, that if they thus subsist there will be a 
syllogism. But if one of the terms is universal, and the other particular 
with reference to the other, when the universal is joined to the greater 
extreme, whether catagoric or privative, but the particular term is car 
tegoric with respect to the less extreme, it is necessary that the syllo- 
gism should be perfect. But when the universal term is joined to the 
less extreme, or the terms subsist in some other way, it is impossible there 
should be a syllogism. I call, however, the greater extreme, that ia 
Avhich the middle is ; and the less extreme, that which is under the mid- 
dle. For let A be present with every B, but B with some C, If, there- 
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fore, to be predicated of every [individual of a multitude] is that 
Avhich we asserted it to be from the first, A is necessarily present with f 

some C. And if A is present with no B, but B is present with some | 

C, it is necessary that A should not be present with some C. For the 
manner in which we speak of being predicated of no one [of a multi- 
tude] has been defined by us. Hence there will be a perfect syllo- 
gism. A similar conclusion also must be adopted, if [the proposition] 
B C is indefinite, being categoric ; for there* will be the same syllogism 
of the indefinite, and of that which is assumed in a part. 

But if to the less extreme, universal either categoric or privative, is 
added, there aviU not be a syllogism ; whether an indefinite or a parti- 
cular proposition affirms or denies. For instance, if A is present, or is 
not present with some B ; but B is present with some C. Let then the 
terms of being present be, good, habit, prudence ; and let the terms of 
not being present be, good, habit, ignorance. 

[iSome habit ^ I* ^^^ j good : [Some habit ^ |* ^^^ ^ good : .1 

AH pnidence is a habit : All ignorance is a habit : 1 

All prudence is good.] No ignorance is good.} | 

Again, if B is present with no C, but A is present with some B, oris not 
present, or is not present with every B ; neither thus will there be a 
syllogism. Let the terms of being present with every individual ♦ be, 
white, horse, swan ; but the terms of being present with no one be, white, 
horse, crow. 

[Some horse 5 j* > white : [Some horse 5 J^ i white : 

No swan is a horse i No crow is a horse : | 

Every swan is white.] No crow is white.] I 

The same terms also may be assumed if A B -j- should be indefinite. 
Neither then will there be a syllogism, when universal either categoric or 

• The expression of heing present with every individual must be considered by the reader as 
technical j it being equivalent to, heing present tvith every individtuil of a given multitude* 
t i» e. The major proposition, 

privative 
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privative is added to the greater extreme ; but to the less extreme a 
privative according to a part of the indefinite, and in a part is assumed ; 
for instance, if A is present with every B, but B is not present with 
some, or not Avith every C. For that with which the middle is not pre* 
sent, to this, to every, and to none, the first will be consequent. Thus, 
let the terras animal, man, white, be supposed ; and afterwards, from 
among those white things of which man is not predicated, let swan and 
snow be assumed. Hence animal will be predicated of every individual 
of the one ; but of no individual of the other ; so that there will not be 
a syllogism. 

[Every man is an animal : [Every man is an animal: 

Something white (i. c. a swan} is not a man : Something white (i. e. snow) is not a man: 
Every swan is an animal.] No snow is an animal.] 

Again, let A be present with no B, but let B not be present with some 
C ; and let the terms be, inanimate, man, white. Afterwards, let white 
things be assumed, viz. swan and snow, of which man is not predicated. 
For inanimate is predicated of every individual of the one, but of no 
individual of the other. 

[No man is inanimate : [No roan Is inanimate: 

Something white (i. c. snow) is not a man : Something white (i. c. a swan) is not a man : 
All snow is inanimate.] No sv/an is inanimate.] 

Farther still, this is indefinite, viz. that B is not present with some 
C ; (for it is truly asserted that it is not present with some C, whether 
it is present with none, or whether it is not present with every C) but 
terms of this kind being assumed, so as to be present with none, a syl* 
logism will not be produced; for this has been asserted before. It is 
evident, therefore, that when the terms thus subsist, there will not be a 
syllogism; since if there could, there would also be a syllogism in these 
terms. The like also may be demonstrated, if universal privative is 
posited. Neither will there by any means be a syllogism, if both in- 
tervals according to apart are predicated either categorically or pri* 

vatively ; 
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vatively; or the one categorically, but the other privatively ; or if the 
one is indefinite, but the other definite ; or both are indefinite. But 
let the common terms of all be, animal, white, manj animal, white, 
stone^ 

^Something white J ?' ^ > an animal : [Something while 5 !* t \ ^ animal : 

Some man j j* ^^^ J white : Some stone * 5 1* ^^^ I while : 

Every man is an animal.] No stone is an animal.] 

From what has been said, therefore, it is evident, that if there is a par- 
ticular syllogism in this figure, it is necessary tliat the terms should sub- 
sist as we have said; that if the terms thus subsist a syllogism is neces- 
sarily produced ; but by no means, if they subsist in a different manner. 
It is also manifest, that all the syllogisms in this figure are perfect ; for 
all are perfected through those things which were assumed from the 
first. Likewise, that all problems are demonstrated through this 
figure* ; for in this a thing is shown to be present with every, with none, 
with some one, and not with some one. But I call a figure of this 
kind, the first figure -j-. 

. ^ This is the peculiarity of the first figure. For in the second figure, an affirmative conclu* 
sion, and in the third a universal conclusion, cannot be collected. 

f The quantity of a proposition, so far as pertains to syllogism is twofold, universal and par 
ticulan And it must be observed, that a universal afHrming proposition has the symbol A ; a 
universal denying proposition £j a particular affirming, has the symbol I) and a particular de- 
nying, the symbol O. 

The disliilct modes of syllogisms arc sixteen, which being niultiplicd according to triple figure, 
make forty-eight. But of these sixteen, eight are entirely useless, viz. EE, E O, IE, II, 
I O, O E, O I, O O. Tlie remaining eight are useful ; viz. A A, A E, A I, A O, E A, E I, 
I A, O A ; and they arc so disposed in figures, that four modes arc contained in the first, four 
in the second, and six in the third figure; all of them being direct. These are contained in the 
following barbarous terms invented by the schoolmen: 1. Barbara, Celarenl, Darii, Ferio. 
2. CesatCf Camestres, FesdnOf Baroco, 3. Daraptt, Felapton, Dhnmisy Datisiy Bocardo, 
Ferison. In these words, three syllables signify as many propositions ; the first syllable signifying 
the major; the second, the minor; the last, the conclusion. , 
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b A r Every B is A : 

b A Every C is B : Therefore^ 

r A Every C is A. 

cE No Bis A: 

1 A Every C is B : Therefore, 

rEnt No Cis A. 

d A Every B is A : 

r I Some C is B ; Therefore, 

I Some C is A, 

f E No B is A : 

r I Some C is B : Therefore,, 

O Some C is not A. 



II. 

cEs NoAisB: 

A Every C is B : Therefore, 

r E No C is A. 

c A m Every A is B : 

E s No C is B : Therefore, 

trEs No Cis A. 

fEs No A is B: 

1 1 Some C is B : Therefore, 

n O Some C is not A. 

b A r Every A is B : 

O k Some C is not B : Therefore, 

O Some C is not A. 



ITT. 

d A r Every B is A : 

A p Every B is C : Therefore, 
1 1 Some C is A. 

fEl NoBisAr 
A p Every B is C : Therefore, 
t O a Some C is not A. 

d I s Some B is A ; 
A m Every B is C : Therefore, 
I s Some C is A. ' 

b O k Some B is not At — 

A r Every B is C : Therefore, 
d O Some C is not A. 

d A t Every B is A : 
I a Some B is C : Therefore, 
I Some C is A. 

fEr No Bis A: 
I s Some B is C : Therefore, . 
O n Some C Is not A. 

There are also fiye indirect modes in the first figure j yiz, Baralipton, Cchntis^ Dalitis, Fapesmo^ 
Drisesmarum* 

CHAP. 
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« 

But when the same thing [i. e. the middle term] is partly present 
with every individual, and partly with none; or is present to every or to 
none of each [extreme] ; I call a figure of this kind the second figure. 
And I call the middle term in it, that which is predicated of both [ex- 
tremes]. But I denominate the extremes those things of which this 
middle is predicated j tlie greater extreme being that which is situated 
near the middle; but the less extreme being that which is situated 
farther from the middle. But the middle is posited external to the ex- 
tremes, and is first in position. By no means, therefore, will there be a 
perfect syllogism in this figure. But there may be a [syllogism] both 
when the terms are universal, and when they are not universal. And 
if the terms, indeed, are universal, there will be a. syllogism when the 
middle is partly present with every, and partly with none ; to which- 
ever extreme the privative is added *. But a syllogism will by no means 
be produced in any other. way. For let M be predicated of no N, but of 
every O. Since, therefore, a privative [proposition] is converted, N 
will be present with no M. But M was supposed to be present with 
every O ; so that N will, be present with no O. For this was demon- 
strated before. Again, if M ia present with every N, but with no O, 
neither will O be present with any N. For if M is present with no O, 
neither, will O be present with any M. But M was present with every 
N ; and hence O will be present with no N. For again, the first figure 
is produced. But since a privative [proposition] is converted, neither 
will N be present with any O; Hence there Avill be the same syllogism. 
These things also may be demonstrated by a deduction to the impossi- 
ble. It is evident, therefore, that a syllogism, though not a perfect 






i* e« Whichever proposition denies^ if only the other affirms. 
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syllogism may be produced, when the terms thus subsist; for the neces- 
sary not only receives its completion from those things which were as- 
sumed from the first, but also from other things. But if M is predi- 
cated of every N", and of every O, there will not be a syllogism. Let 
the terms then of being present with be, essence, animal^. man; but of 
not being present with, essence, animal, stone. And let the middle 
[term] be essence. ' 



[Every animal is ancsscnt' 
Every man is an essence : 
Every man is an animal.] 



[Every animal is an essence : 
Every stone is an essence : 
No stone is an animal.] 



Nor will there then be a syllogism, when M is neither predicated of any 
N, nor of any O. Let the terms of being present with be, line, animal, 
man ; but of not being present with, line, animal, stone. 



(No animal is a line : 
No man is a line : 
Every man is an animal.] 



[No animal is a line : 
No stone is a line : 
No stone is an animal.] 



It is evident, therefore, that if there is a syllogism when the terms are 
universally posited, it is necessary that the terms should subsist in that 
manner which we mentioned in the beginning*, for if they subsist in 
any other way, the necessity of concluding will not be produced. But 
if the middle is universally [affected] with respect to either extreme; 
when universal is added to the greater extreme, either categorically, or 
privatively ; but to the lesser extreme, according to a part, and oppo- 
sitely to universal ; (but I say oppositely, if the universal is privative, 
but the particular affirmative; and if the universal is categoric, but the 
particular privative) it is necessary that a syllogism privative according 
to a part should be produced -f. For if M is present with no N, but 
is present with a certain O, it is necessary that N should not be present 
with a certain O. For since a privative proposition may be converted, 
N will be present with no M : but M was supposed to be present with a 

* i. e. So as that the one proposition may be made afHrming, but the other denying, 
t i.e. It is necessary that a particular denying conclusipn should be collected. 

2e certain 
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certain O : so that N will not be present with a certain O, For a syl- 
logism is produced in the first figure. 

Again, if M is present Avith every N, but is not present with a certain 
O, it is necessary that N should not be present with a certain O. For if 
it is present with every O, but M is predicated of every N, it is also 
necessary that M should be present with every O. But it was supposed 
that it is not present with a certain O. And if M is present, indeed, 
with every N, but not with every O, there will be a syllogism, [from 
which it will follow] that N is not present with every 0. But the de- 
monstration is the same. If, however, M is predicated of every O, but 
not of every N, there will not be a syllogism. Let the terms of being 
present with be, animal, essence, crow ; but of not being present with, 
animal, white, crow. 

[Not every essence is an animal : [Not every thing while is an animal t 

Every crow is an animal t Every crow is an animal : 

Every crow is an essence.] No crow is white.] 

Neither will there be a syllogism, when M is predicated of no O, but 
of a certain N. Let the terms of being present with be, animal, es- 
sence, stone ; but of not being present with, animal, essence, science. 

[Some essence is an animal : [Some essence is an animal : - • 

No stone is an animal s No science is an animal : 

Every stone is essence.] No science is essence.] 

When, therefore, particular is opposed to universal, we have shown 
when, and when there will not be a syllogism. But when the proposi- 
tions are similar in figure, for instance, when both arc privative, or affir- 
mative, there will by no means be a syllogism. For in the fii'st place, 
let both be privative, and let universal be added to the greater extreme ; 
as, for instance, let M be present with no N, and let it not be present 
with a certain O : it may happen, therefore, that N may be present 
with every and with no O. Let the terms of not being present with any 
be, black, snow, animal. 

[No snow is black : 
Some animal is not black ; 
No animal is show.] 

But 
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But the terms of being present with every cannot be assumed, if M 13 
present, indeed, with a certain O, and with a certain O is not present. 
For if N is present with every O, but M is present with no N, M will 
be present with no O. But it was supposed to be present with a certain 
O. The teniis, therefore, cannot thus be assumed. It may be demon- 
strated, however, from the indefinite *. For since it was truly asserted 
that M is not present ^yith a certain O, even if it is present with no O ; 
but when it is present with no O, there was not a syllogism, it is evident 
that neither will there now be a syllogism. Again, Jet [both the propo- 
sitions] be categorical, and let universal be similarly posited ; as, for 
instance, let M be present with every N, and with a certain O. Hence, 
it may happen that N may be present with every, and with no O. Iiet 
the terms of not being present with any be, white, swan, snow. 

[Every swan is white : 
Some stone is white : . 
No stone is a swan.] 

But the terms of not being present with every cannot be assumed, for 
the cause which we have before adduced. 

[Every swan is white : [Every swan is white : 

Some bird is not while : Every bird is a swan : 

Every bird is a swan.] Every bird is white.] 

It may be demonstrated, however, from the indefinite. But if universal 
is added to the less extreme, and M is present with no O, and is not pre-' 
sent with a certain N, it may happen that N may be present with every 
and with no O. Let the terms of being present with be, white, animAlf 
crow ; but of not being present with, white, stone, crow. 

[Some animal is not white : [Some stone is not white : 

No crow is white : No crow is white : 

Every crow is an animal.] No crow is a stone.] 

• The proposition is called in this place indefinite, because it does not explain whether the at- 
tribution is true alone in a part, or universally. Hence, after a maimer, it comprehends both par- 
ticular and universal. Thus he who says^ that a certain man is not just, does not explain, whether 
^certain man is, and a certain man is not just, or whether no man is just. 
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But if the propositions are categoric, let the terms of not being present 
. with be, white, animal, snow; but of being present with be, white, ani- 
mal, swan. 



[Some animal is white : 
All snow is white : 
No snow is an animal.] 



[Some aninial is white : 
Every swan is white : 
Every swan is an animal.] 



It is evident, therefore, that when the propositions are similar in figure, 
and the one is universal, but the other particular, there will by no 
means be a syllogism. Neither will there be a syllogism, if with some 
one of each term a thing is present, or is not present ; or is partly pre- 
sent with someone, and partly not; or to every one of neither, or indefi- 
nitely. Let then the common terms of all be, white, anunal, man ; 
white, animal, inanimate. 



[Some animal J!* . > white: 



r*' ^f ? white: 
^ IS not 3 



[Some animal 

Some man < J* ^^^ > white : Something inanimate i j* > white : 

Every man IS an animal.] Nothing inanimate is an animal.] 

From what has been said, therefore, it is evident, that when the terms 
subsist with reference to each other, in the manner we have mentioned, 
a syllogism will necessarily be produced ; and if a syllogism is pro- 
duced, it is necessiary that the terms should subsist in this manner. It 
is likewise evident, that all syllogisms which are in this figure are imper- 
fect; for all of them are produced by certain things being assumed 
which either are necessarily inherent in the terms, or are admitted as 
hypotheses, as when we demonstrate through the impossible. It is also 
manifest, that an affirmative syllogism is not produced in this figure ; 
but all the syllogisms are privative, both those that are universal, and 
those that arc particular. 



CHAP. 
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When, however, with the same thing, one thing is present with every 
individual, biit another with none; or both with every, or both with 
none, I call a figure of this kind the third figure. But I call that the 
middle in it of which we predicate both; and I denominate extremes 
the things which are predicated ; the greater extreme being that which 
is more remote from the middle, and the less, that which is nearer to 
the middle. But the middle is arranged external to the extremes, and 
is last in position. Neither, therefore, will a perfect syllogism be pro- 
duced in this figure. But there may be a syllogism, the terms being 
joined to the middle, as well universally as not universally. The terms, 
therefore, being universally posited, when P and R are present with 
every S, there will be a syllogism, in which it will be necessarily inferred 
that P is necessarily present with a certain R. For since a categoric 
assertion is converted, S will be present with a certain R. Hence since 
P is present with every S, but S is present with a certain R, it is neces- 
sary that P should be present with a certain R. For a syllogism will 
be produced in the first figure. It is also possible to make the demon- 
stration through the impossible, and through exposition. For if both 
are present with every S, if some S is. assumed, as, for instance, N, 
both P and R will be present with this ; so that P will be present with a 
certain R. And if R is present with every S, but P is present with no 
S, there will be a syllogism, in which it will be necessarily inferred that 
P is not present with a certain R. For there will be the same mode of 
demonstration, the proposition R S being converted. This may also be 
demonstrated through the impossible, as in the former syllogisms. But 
if R is present with no S, aftd P is present with every S, there will not 

be 
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be a syllogism. Let the the terms of being present with be, animal, 
horse, man; but of not being present with, animal, inanimate, man. 

[Every man is an animal : 
No man is inanimate : 
Nothing inanimate is a horse.] 

Nor will there then be a syllogism, when both are predicated of no S. 
Let the terms of being present with be, animal, horse, inanimate ; but 
of not being present with be, man, horse, inanimate : the medium is 
inanimate. 



[Every man is an animal : 
No man is a horse : 
Every horse is an animal.] 



[Nothing inanimate is an animal : 
Nothing inanimate is a horse : 
Every horse is an animal.] 



[Nothing inanimate is a man : 
Nothing inanimate is ahorse : 
No horse is a man.] 



It is evident, therefore, in this figure also, when there will be, and 
when there will not be a syllogism, the terms being universally posited. 
For when both the terms arc categoric there will be a syllogism, in 
which it will be inferred that extreme is present with a certain extreme. 
But when both the terms are privative there will not be a syllogism. 
When, however, the one is privative, and the other affirmative ; if, in- 
deed, the greater term is privative, but the other affirmative, there will 
be a syllogism in which it will be inferred that extreme is not present 
with a certain extreme. But if the contrary * takes place there will 
not be a syllogism. If, however, one of the terms is universally, but 
the other particularly joined to the middle ; both of them being categoric, 
it is necessary that a syllogism should be produced, whichever of the 
terms is universally assumed. For if R, indeed, is present with every 
S, but P with a certain S, it is necessary that P should be present with 
a certain R. For since an affirmative assertion is. converted, S will be 
present with a certain P. Hence, since R is present with every S, but 
S is present with a certain P, R also will be present with a certain P, 
so that ,P also will be present with a certain R. Again, if R is present 



^ i. e« If the major proposition affirm5, but the minor denies. 
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with a certain S, but P is present with every S, it is necessary that P 
should be present with a certain R ; for there is the same mode of de- 
monstration. These things also may be demonstrated through the im- 
possible, and through exposition, as in the former syllogisms. But jf 
one of the terms is categoric, and the other privative, and the categoric 
is assumed universally ; when the less term, indeed, is categoric, there 
will be a syllogism. For if R is present with every S, but P is not pre- 
sent with a certain S, it is necessary that P should not be present with 
a certain R. For if P is present with every R, and R is present with 
every S ; P also will be present with every S ; but it is not present. 
This also may be shown without a deduction to the impossible, if some 
S is assumed with which P is not present. But when the greater term is 
categoric, there will not be a syllogism. For instance, if P is present 
with every S, but R is not present with a certain S. Let the terms of 
being present with every be, animated, man, animal. 

[Every animal is animated : 
Some animal is not a man : - 
Every man is animated.] 

But it is not possible to assume the terms of being present with none, 
if R is present with a certain S, and with a certain S is not present. 
For if P is present w;ith every S, and R is present with a certain 
S, P also will be present with a certain R. But it was supposed to be 
present with no R. Here, therefore, the same thing must be assumed 
as in the former syllogisms. For the assertion that something is not 
present with a certain thing being indefinite, also that which is not pre- 
sent with any individual of a certain multitude, is truly said not to be 
present with a certain individual of that multitude; but not being pre- 
sent with any individual, there will not be a syllogism. It is evident, 
therefore, that there will not be a syllogism, [when there is an assump- 
tion of not being present with some individual of a cerUiin multitudej. 
If, however, the privative term is universal, but the particular terra is 
categoric ; when the greater term, indeed, is privative, but the less ca- 
tegoric, there will be a syllogism. For if P is present with no S, but 

Ri& 
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R is present with a certain S; P will not be present with a certain R. 
For again, there will be the first figure, the proposition R S being con- 
verted. But when the less terra is privative, there will not be a syllo- 
gism. Let the terms of being present with be, animal, man, wild ; but 
of not being present with be, animal, science, wild. The middle of 
both is wild. 

[Something wild is an ailimal : [Something wild is an animal : 

Nothing wild is a man : Nothing wild is science : 

Every man is an animal.] No science is an animal.] 

Nor will there then be a syllogism, when both terms are privatiue ; and 
the one is universal, but the other particular. Let the terms of not be- 
ing present with, when the less term is universally joined to the middle 
be, animal, science, wild ; but of being present with be, animal, man, 
wild. 

[Something wild is not an animal : [Something wild is not an animal : 

Nothing wild is science : Nothing wild is a man : 

No science is an animal.] Every man is an animal.] 

But when the greater term is universal, but the less particular j let the 
terms of not being present with be, crow, snow, white. 

[Nothing white is a crow : 
Not every thing white is snow : 
No snow is a crow.] 

The terms, however, of being present wilh cannot be assumed, if Ris 
present, indeed, with a certain S, and with a certain S is not present. 
For if P is present with every R, but R is present with a certain S, P 
also will be present with a certain S. It was supposed, however, not 
to be present with any S. But it is demonstrated from the indefinite ♦. 
Neither will there by any means be a syllogism, if each [extreme term] 
is present, or is not present with a certain middle ; or if one is present, 
but the other is not present; or the one is present with some individual, 

• Because it is uncertain whether the minor proposition is true only in a part, or also univer- 
. sally. For if it is assumed universally, there will not be a syllogism^ as was shown before, 
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a man : 



[Something white 5 !^ ^^^^ J an animal : 
Something white Jl^ ^^^ ^ ii 



manimate s 



but the other not with every indiridual; or indefinitely. But let the 
common terms of all be, animal, man, white ; animal, inanimate, white. 

[Something white j " > an animal : 

Something white Jj'^^j] 

Every man is an animal.] Nothing inanimate is an animal.] 

It is evident, therefore, in this figure also, when there will be, and when 
there will not be a syllogism ; that when the terms so subsist as has been 
mentioned, a syllogism is necessarily produced ; and that if there is a 
syllogism, it is necessary the terms should subsist in this manner. It is 
likewise evident, that all the syllogisms in this figure are imperfect ; for 
all of them are perfected by the assumption of certain things ; and also 
tliat a universal conclusion, neither privative nor affirmative, ^vill not 
be collected in this figure. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It is likewise manifesc, that in all the figures, when a syllogism is not 
produced, both the terms being categoric or privative, and particular, 
nothing necessar}', in ^hort, will be inferred. But [if the one is] cate- 
goric, and [the other] privative, the privative being universally as- 
sumed, a syllogism will always be produced of the less extreme with 
the greater. For instance, if A is present with every, or with a certain 
B, but B is present with no C. For the propositions being converted, 
it is necessary that C should not be present with a certain A. The like 
also will take place in other figures; for a syllogism will always be pro- 
duced through conversion. It is likewise manifest, that when an inde- 
finite assertion is assumed for a particular attributive, it will produce 
the same syllogism in all the figures. It is also evident, that all iraper- 

2 F feet 
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feet syllogisms are perfected through the first figure. For all of them 
receive their completion either demonstratively, or through the impos-* 
sible ; but in botli ways ihc first figure will be produced. And if, in- 
deed, they receive their completion demonstratively, [the first figure 
will be produced], because [thus] all of them will be perfected through 
conversion ; and conversion will produce the first figure. But if they 
are demonstrated through the impossible, [still the first figure will be 
produced], because the false being posited, a syllogism will be formed 
in the first figure. Tims, for instance, in the last figure, if A and B 
are present with every C, it may be demonstrated that A is present with 
some B. For if A is present with no B, but B is present with every C, 
A will be present with no C : but it was supposed that A is present with 
every C. The like will also take place in other instances. It is also 
possible to reduce all syllogisms to universal syllogisms of the first 
figure. For it is evident, that through these the syllogisms in the se- 
cond figure are perfected ; except that all of them are not similarly per- 
fected : but the universal arc perfected, the privative assertion being 
converted ; and each of those that are particular, through a deduction 
to the impossible. But particular syllogisms in the first figure, are per- 
fected, indeed, through themselves. They may, however, be demon- 
strated in the second figure, by a deduction to the impossible. For in- 
stance, if A is present with every B, but B is present with a certain C, 
it may be shown that A will be present with a certain C. For if A is 
present with no C, but is present with every B : B will be present with 
no C ; for we know this through the second figure. In a similar man- 
ner there will be a demonstration in a privative syllogism. For if A is 
present with no B, but B is present with a certain C ; A will not be pre- 
sent with a certain C. For if A is present with every C, and with no 
B; B will be present with no C: but this was the middle figure. 
Hence, since all the syllogisms in the -middle figure, are reduced to 
universal syllogisms in the first figure ; but particular syllogisms in the 
first figure, are reduced to syllogisms in the middle figure ; it is evident, 
tjiat particular syllogisms [in the first figure] are reduced to universal 

syllogisms 
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syllogisms in the first figure. But the syllogisms in the third figure, the 
terms, indeed, being universal, are immediately perfected* through those 
syllogisms. AVhen, however, [the terms] are assumed in a part, they 
are perfected through particular syllogisms in the first figure. But these 
are reduced to those ; so that particular syllogisms also in the third 
figure, [are reduced to the same]. It is evident, therefore, that all of 
them may be reduced to the universal syllogisms in the first figure. 
Hence we have shown how those syllogisms subsist which exhibit the 
being present with, or not being present with; as well by themselves, 
those which are from the same figure, as with reference to each other, 
those which are from different figures. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Since, however, to exist, to exist from necessity, and to exist contin, 
gently, are different ; (for many things exist, indeed, yet not from neces- 
sity, but other things neither necessarily exist, nor, in short, exist, yet 
may happen to exist), it is evident, that there will be a different syllo- 
gism of each of these, and from terms not having a similitude of sub- 
sistence : but one syllogism will consist of necessary terms ; another of 
such as have an existence ; and another of such as are contingent In 
necessary syllogisms, therefore, the like will nearly take place, as in 
those which [simply] exist; for the terms being similarly posited in 
[simply] existing, and in existing or not existing from necessity, there 
will be, and there will not be a syllogism; except that they differ in the 
existing or not existing from necessity, being added to the terms. For a 
privative assertion is in a similar manner converted, and we similarly 
assign to be in the whole of a thingj^ and to be predicated of every. la 



* Viz. By a deduction to an absurdity. 
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other things, therefore, it is demonstrated after the same manner through 
conversion, that the conchision is necessary, just as in existing or being 
present with a thing. But in the middle figure when the universal pro- 
position is aifirmative, and the particular proposition privative ; and 
again in the third figure, when the universal is categoric, but the par- 
ticular proposition privative, there will not similarly be demonstration; 
but it is necessary, something being proposed with which one of the ex- 
tremes is not present, to make a syllogism of this ; for of this there will 
be a necessary [conclusion.] If, however, a necessary conclusion is 
produced of the proposed term, [a necessary conclusion] of some in- 
dividual of that term will also be produced ; for the thing proposed is 
a part of it. But each of the syllogisms will be formed in its proper 
figure. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It also sometimes happens that one of the propositions being neces- 
sary *, a necessary syllogism will be produced -f, yet not of either pro- 
position casually, l)ut of that which contains the greater extreme. For 
instance^ it A is assumed to be present or not present with Bfrom ne- 
cessity ; but B is assumed to be alone present with C ; for the proposi- 

* In this chapter, Aristotle discusses syllogisms in the first figure, in which one of the propo* 
sitions is necessary, and the other pure. But in order to understand what is meant by a pure 
proposition, it is necessary to observe, that a categoric proposition is either pure or modal. A pure 
categoric proposition is that in which the predicate is purely affirmed or denied of the subject, as, 
man is an animal. A predicate also \% purely afHrraed or denied, which is simply said to be pre- 
sent with, or not present with, without expressing ihc mode of being or not being present with. 
But a modal categoric proposition, is that in which the mode of the disposition of the predicate 
with the subject is expressed as, it is necessary that man should he an animal. 

f Theophrastus, however, 'and Eudemus were uf opinion, that a necessary conclusion could 
never be collected, unless both the propositions were necessary. Vid. Alexandrum Aphr. 
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tions being thus assumed, A Avill be present or will not be present from, 
necessity with C. For since A is present or is not present with every li 
from necessity, but C is souicthing belonging to B, it is evident, that C 
will be from * necessity one of these. If, however, [the proposition] 
A B is not necessary, but B C is neqessary, there will not be a neces- 
sary conclusion. For if there will be, it will happen that A is neces^' 
sarily present with a certain B, [as may be demonstrated] as well in the 
first as in the third figure. But this is false; for it may happen that B 
may be a thing of that kind that A may not be present \v-iih any thing 
belonging to it. Farther still, from the terms also it is evident, that 
there will not be a necessary conclusion ; as, for instance, if A is mo* 
tion, B animal, and C man. For man is necessarily an animal ; but 
neither animal, nor man, is necessarily moved. The like will also take 
place if A B is privative ; for tlicrc is the same demonstration. But in 
particular syllogisms, if the* universal assertion, is necessary; the con-^ 
elusion also will be necessary ; but if the partFcular f is necessary] the 
conclusion will not be necessary ; whether the universal proposition is 
privative, or categoric. In. the first place, therefore,, let the universal 
be necessary, aiid let A be necessarily present with every B, but let B- 
be only present with a certaia C. It is necessary, therefore, that A 
should be necessarily present with a certain C; for C is under B -f, and 
A was present from necessity with every B.. The like will also take 
place, if the syllogism is privative ; for there will be the same demon- 
stration. But if the particular is necessary ; the conclusion will not be 
necessary ; for nothing absurd will happen J, as neither in universal syl- 
logisms. A similar consequence also will be the result in [particular^ 
privative [syllogisms]. Let the terms be, motion, animal, white. 

[Every animal is^ moved-: [No animal is moved ^ 

It is necessary that something whitcl II is necessary thai somethmg while"! 

should be an animal : . J should not be an animal : / 

Therefore, something white is moved. Therefore, something while is not moved. 

Bui not neccssarilij^ because H is possi- But this is not necessary, because U 

lie that it might not he movedj] may he moved J] 

• i. c. Will be, or will not be A. f i. e. C is united to B. J i. c Nothing absurd will hap- 
pen, though we should say that the conclusion is not necessary* . 

CUAP.. 
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In the second figure, however, if the privative proposition is neces- 
sary, the conclusion also will be necessary ; but if the categoric propo- 
sition [is necessary, the conclusion] will not be necessary. For, in the 
first place, let the privative proposition be necessary, and let it not be 
possible for A to be present with any B, but let it be present with C alone. 
Since, therefore, a privative proposition may be converted, neither can 
B be present with any A. But A is present with every C ; so that B 
cannot be present with any C. For C is under A *. In a similar man« 
ner also [the conclusion will be necessary] if negation is added to C. 
For if A cannot be present with any C, neither can C be present with 
any A. But A is present with every B ; so that neither can C be pre- 
sent with any B. For again, the first figure will be produced. Hence 
neither can B be present with C ; since it is in a similar manner con- 
verted. But if the categoric proposition is necessary, the conclusion 
will not be necessary. For let A be present with every B from neces-* 
sity, and let it alone not be present with any C. The privative propo- 
sition, therefore, being converted, the first figure will be produced. 
But it was shown in the first figure, that when the major privative pro- 
position is not necessary, neither will the conclusion be necessary. 
Hence neither in these will the conclusion be necessary. Again, if the 
conclusion is necessary, it will happen that C is necessarily not present 
with a certain A. For if B is necessarily present with no C, neither 
will C be necessarily present with any B. But B is necessarily present 
with a certain A^ if A is present from necessity with every B. Hence 
it is jaecessary that G should not be present with a certain A. Nothing, 
however, hinders an A of that kind from being assumed, which may 
be present with every C. Farther still, it may also be shown from an 

• i. c. Is sometbipg belonging to A. 
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exposition of the terms, that the conclusion is not simply necessary, 
but that it necessarily is, these being posited. For instance, let A be 
animal, B, man, C, white, and let the propositions be similarly assumed. 
For it M'ill happen that animal is present with nothing white. Neither, 
therefore, will man be present with any thing white ; yet not from ne- 
cessity. For it may happen that man may be white, yet not so long as 
animal is present with nothing white. Hence these things being ad- 
mitted, the conclusion will be necessary, but will not be simply neces- 
sary. The like will also take place in particular syllogisms. For when? 
the privative proposition is universal and necessary, the conclusion also 
will be necessary. But when the categoric proposition is universal and 
necessary, but the privative is particular and not necessary ; the con-r 
elusion will not be necessary. In the first place, therefore, let the pri- 
vative proposition be universal and necessary, and let it not be possible 
for A to be present with any B, but let it be present with a certain C. 
Since, therefore a privative proposition, may be converted, B also can- 
not be present with any A. But A is present with a certain C. Hence' 
B is necessarily not present with a certain C. Again, let the categoric 
proposition be universal and necessary,, and let the categorical (i. e, af- 
firmation) be added to Bi If,, therefore^ A is necessarily present with 
every B, but is not present with, a certain C; it is evident, that B is not 
present with a certain C ; but not from necessity^ For there will be the 
same terms in order to the demonstration^ as were assumed in universal 
syllogisms. Neither will the conclusion be necessary, if the privative 
assertion is necessary when assumed in a part.. For the demonstratioa 
may be made through the same terms. 
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But in the last figure, when the terms are universally joined to the 
middle, and both the propositions are categoric, if either of them is 
necessary, the conclusion also will be necessary. If, however, one of 
the propositions is privative, but the other categoric ; when the priva- 
tive is necessary, the conclusion also will be necessary. But when the 

* categoric proposition is necessary, [the conclusion] will not be neces- 
sary. For, in the first place, let both the propositions be necessary, and 
let A and B be present with every C ; and let [the proposition] A C be 
necessary. Since, therefore, B is present with every C, C also will be 
present with a certain B, because a universal is converted into a parti- 
cular proposition. Hence if A is necessarily present with every C, and 
Cis present with a certain B, A also is necessarily present with a cer* 

' tain B ; for B is under (i. e. is something belonging to) C. The first 
figure, therefore, will again be produced. In a similar manner it may 
be demonstrated if [the proposition] B C is necessary ; for C is con- 
verted with a certain A. Hence if B is necessarily present with every 
C, but C is present with a certain A, B also will be necessarily present 
with a certain A, Again, let the proposition A C be privative, but the 
proposition B C aflirniiitive; and let the privative proposition be neces- 
sary. Since, therefore, an affirmative proposition may be converted, 
C will be present with a certain B, but A will necessarily be present with 
no C, and also will necessarily not be present with a certain B ; for B is 
imder C. But if the categoric proposition is necessary, the conclusion 
will not be necessary. For let B G be a categoric and necessary propo- 
sition ; but let the proposition A C be privative and not necessary. 
Since, therefore, an affirmative proposition may be converted, C also 
will necessarily be present with a certain B ; so that if A is present with 

no 
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no C, l)ut C IS present with a certain B, A also will not be present with 
a certain B ; yet not from necessity. For it was demonstrated in the 
first figure (chap. 9-) that a privative proposition not being necessary, 
neither will the conclusion be necessary, Farther still, this will also be 
evident from the terms. For let A be good ; B, animal ; and C, horse. 
It may, therefore, happen that good may be present with no horse; but 
animal is necessarily present with every horse. It is not, however, ne* 
cessary that a certain animal should not be good, since it may happen 
that every auimal is good. 

, [No horse IS good : 

It is necessary that every horse should be an animal : 
Therefore, Some animal b not good.] 

Or, if this * is not possible, another term must be posited, as to wake, 
or to sleep ; for every animal is the recipient of these -j*. 

[No horse wakes : [No horse sleeps : 

It is necessary that every horse should "I It is necessary that every horse shouldl 

be an animal: y be an animal :• J 

Therefore, Therefore, 

Some animal docs not wake.J Some animal does not sleep.] 

If, therefore, the terms are universally joined to the middle^ it has 
been shown v/hcn the conclusion will be necessary.- But if one of the 
terms is universally [predicated of the middle] and the other partially, 
both, indeed, being categoric ; when the universal proposition becomes 
necessary, the conclusion also will be necessary. • The demonstration, 
however, is the same as before ; for a partial categoric proposition may 
also be converted. If, therefore, it is necessary that B should be pre- 
sent with every C, but A is under C, it is necessary that B should be 
present with a certain A. For [this proposition] may be converted. 
The like also will take place, if the proposition A C is necessary and 
universal ; for B is under C. But if the partial proposition is necessary, 
the conclusion will not be necessary. For let the proposition B G be 

^ Viz. That every animal is good. f i. e. Every anunal can wake and-sleep.. > 
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partial and necessary, and let A be present with every C, yet not from 
necessity. The proposition, therefore, B C being converted, the firet 
figure will be produced : and the universal proposition is not necessary ; 
but the partial is necessary. When, however, the propositions thus 
subsist, the conclusion is not necessary (See chap. 6). Hence neither 
in the terms now posited [will the conclusion be necessary.] 

[Every C is A : [Every C is A : 

It is necessary that some C should be B : It is necessary that some B should be C: 

Therefore, Therefore, 

Some B is A.] Some B is A.3 

Farther still, this also is evident from the terms. For let A be wakeful- 
ness ; B, be biped ; and C, animal. It is necessary, therefore, that B 
should be present with a certain C, but A may happen to be present 
with every C, and A \s not necessarily present with B. For it is not ne- 
cessary that a certain biped should sleep or wake. 

[Every animal wakes : 
It is necessary that some animal should be biped : . 

Therefore, 
Some biped wakes.] 

In a similar manner also, the demonstration may be framed through the. 
same terms, if the proposition A should be partial and necessary. . 

[It is necessary that some animal *) [Every animal wakes : 

should be a biped : J It is necessary that some biped should") 

Every animal wakes : be an animal : j 

Therefore, Therefore, s 

Something that wakes b a biped.] Some biped wakes.] 

IButif one of the terms is categoric, and the other privative, when the * 
universal proposition is privative and necessary, the conclusion also 
Tvill be necessary. For if A is contingent to no C, but B is present with 
a certain G, it is necessary that A should not be present with a certain 
B. But when the affirmative proposition is necessary, whether it be 
universal or partial, or privative partial, the conclusion will not be ne- ' 
cessary. For we may say that other things are the same, as we have 
: .. • mentioned 
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mentioned before *. Let the terms, however, when the universal cate- 
goric proposition is necessary be, wakefulness, animal, man; and the 
middle, man. 

rSome man does not wake : 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal ; • 

Therefore, ' ' 

Some animal docs not wake.l 

* - . ■ 

But when the partial categoric proposition is necessary, let the terms 
be wakefulness, animal, white. For it is necessary that animal should 
be present with something white : but it happens that wakefulness is not 
present with any thing white ; and it is not necessary that wakefulness 
should not be present with a certain animal. 

[Nothing white wakes t 
It is necessary that something white should be an animal •: 

Therefore, 
Some animal docs not wake.] 

But when the privative partial proposition is necessary ; let the terras 
be, biped, motion, animal; and the middle, animal. 

[It is necessary that some animal should not be a biped : 
Every animal is moved : • • • • . 

Therefore, 
Something which is moved b not a biped.] 



CHAPTER XII. 



It is evident, therefore, that there is not a syllogism of the being 
present with, unless both propositions signify the being present 

• That is, we may use that demonstration which \vas employed before in this chapter ; because 
a reduction being made to the first figure, the minor proposition will be necessary, but the ma-^ 
jor v/ill be pure : from which a necessary conclusion cannot be collected. 

2 o 2 with ; 
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with * ; but that a necessary conclusion may be collected, though the 
other proposition alone is necessary. But in both -f-, the syllogisms bet- 
ing either affirmative or privative, it is necessary that .one of the pro- 
positions should be similar to the conclusion. My meaning is with re- 
spect to the similar; [that if it is concluded] a thing is present with, 
[one of the propositions also signifies] the being present with. But if 
[it is concluded] that a thing is necessarily present, [one of the propo- 
sitions is also] necessary. Hence it is evident, that there will not be a, 
conclusion either necessary, or that a thing is present with, unless one 
of the propositions is assumed necessary, or signifying the being pre- 
sent with. Concerning the necessary, therefore, how it is produced, 
and what difference it has with respect to that which is present with, 
nearly what is sufficient has been said, _ 



CHAPTER Xni. 



In the next place let us speak about the contingent, when, and how, 
and through what [propositions] there will be a syllogism. But I call- 
to be contingent, and the contingent, that which not being necessary, if 
it is admitted to exist, there will on this account be nothing impossible. 
For the necessary is said to be contingent homonymously. But that 
this is the contingent is evident from opposite negations and affirma- 
tions. For these assertions, it does not happen to exist, it is impossi- 
ble to exist, and it is necessary not to exist, are either the same, or fol- 
low each other. Hence the opposites to these also, it happens to exist, 

* i. e. From a pure syllogism, an affirmative conclusion cannot be collected, unless both the 
propositions affirm. ... 

f i. e. Whether the syllogism is of that which is present wiib, or of that which is necessarily 
present with. . . 

it 
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it is not impossible to exist, and it is not necessary not to exist, will 
either be the same, or will follow each other ; for of every thing there 
is either affirmation or negation. That which is contingent, therefore; 
will be not necessary ; and that which is not necessary will be contin- 
gent. It happens, however, that all propositions of the contingent, 
may be converted into each other. I say [may be converted] not the 
affirmative into the negative, but such as have an affirmative figure ac- 
cording to opposition. For instance, this proposition, it happens to 
exist, [may be converted into this] it happens not to exist. This pro- 
position also, it happens to every [may be converted into this] it hap- 
pens to none, or not to every : and this, it happens to a certain thing, 
into this, it does not happen to every. After the same manner also 
conversion is effected in other propositions. For since that which is con- 
tingent is not necessary ; and that which is not necessary may not exist ; 
it is evident, that if it happens, A is present with B, it may also hap- 
pen that it may not be present : and if it happens to be present with 
every B, it may also happen not to be present with every B. There is 
likewise a similar reasoning in partial affirmations ; for there is the same 
demonstration. Such like propositions, however, are categoric, and 
not privative. For the verb to be contingent is arranged similarly to the 
.verb to he, as we have before observed [in chap. 3]^ 

These things being determined, we again say, that to be contingent is 
predicated in two ways ; one, indeed, as that which takes place for the 
most part, and falls short of the necessary — (as, for instance, for aman 
to become hoary, or to be increased, or waste away, or, in short, that 
which is naturally adapted to exist ; for this has not a continued neces* 
sity, because man does not alwaysexist; but man existing, this * is either 
from necessity, or for the most part). But in another way that is con- 
tingent which is indefinite, and which can subsist thus, and not thus ; 
such as for an animal to walk,, or while it is walking, for an earthquake 



* i. e. For a man to become hoary, or to be increased, &cw 
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to take place, or, in short, that which is casually produced. For no- 
thing of this kind is more naturally adapted to subsist in this than in a 
contrary way. Each, therefore, of things contingent is converted ac- 
cording to opposite propositions ; yet not after the same manner. But 
that which is naturally adapted to subsist, is converted into that which 
does not exist from necessity ; for thus it may happen that a man may, 
not become hoary. And that which is indefinite, is converted into that 
which cannot more subsist in this than in that way. Science, however, 
and demonstrative syllogism, are not of those things which are indefi- 
nite, because the middle is inordinate ; but they are of those things 
which are naturally adapted to exist. And arguments and speculations 
are nearly conversant with things which are thus contingent; but of the 
indefinite contingent, a syllogism may, indeed, be formed, but it is. 
not usually investigated. These things, however, will be more fully 
determined in what follows*. Let us now show when, and how, and 
what will be a syllogism from contingent propositions. But the assertion 
it happens that this thing is present with thatj may be assumed in a 
twofold respect. For it either signifies, that with which this thing is, 
present, or that with which this thing may be present. Thus this asser- 
tion, A is contingent to that of which there is B, signifies one of these 
things, either that of which B is predicated, or that of which it may be 
predicated. But the assertions that A is contingent to that of which 
tliere is B, and that A may be present with every B, do not differ from 
each other. It is evident, therefore, that A may be said to be present 
with every B in two ways. Hence, in the first place, let us show if B 
is contingent to that of which there is C, and if A is contingent to that 
of which there is B, what, and what kind of syllogism there ^^ill 
be ; for thus both propositions are assumed according to the contin- 
gent. But when A is contingent to that with which B is present,, 
one proposition is of that which exists, but the other, of that which is 

• In the first book of the Posterior Analytics (chap. 8) Aristotle 8ho>y8 that science is of 
ihlogs which are eternal and perpetual. . - ^ 

contingent. 
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contingent. Hence we must begin from similars in figure*, as we be- 



gan elsewhere. . 



CHAPTER XIV. 



When, therefore, A is contingent to every B, and B to every C, 
there will be a perfect syllogism, [in which it may be collected] that A 
is contingent to every C. But this is evident from definition ; for we 
thus assumb the being contingent to every. In like manner also, if A 
is contingent to no B, but B is contingent to every C, [there will be a 
syllogism in which it may be collected] that A is contingent to no C. 
For to assert that A is contingent to nothing to which B is contingent, 
is to leave no one of the contingents which are under B. But when A 
is contingent to every B, but B is contingent to no C, from the assumed 
propositions no syllogism will be produced ; but the proposition B C 
being converted, according to the being contingent -f-, the same syllo^ 
gism will be produced as was produced before. For since it happens 
that B is present with no C, it may also happen to be present with 
every C ; for this was shown before [chap. 13]. Hence, since B may 
happen to be present with every C, and A with every B, again, the same 
syllogism will be produced. The like will alsa take place, if negation 
together with the being contingent are added to both the propositions. 
I say, for instance, if A is contingent to no B, and B to no C; for 
through the assumed propositions, no syllogism will be produced. But 
the propositions bchig converted, there will again be the same syllogism, 
as was formed before. It is evident, therefore, that when negation is 



♦ \. c. From, syllogisms each of the propositions of which arc similar in figure^ because each 
is contingent. 



f i. c. If the minor proposition from denying is made to be affirming. 
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added to the less extreme, or to both the propositions, either a syllo- 
gism will not be produced, or it will be produced indeed, but will not 
be a perfect syllogism ; for the necessity [of consecution] is effected 
from conversion. But if one of the propositions is universal, and the I 

other is assumed in a part; the universal* being posited at the greater 
extreme, there will be a perfect syllogism. For if A is contingent to 
every B, but B is contingent to a certain C, A also will be contingent 
to a certain C. This, however, is evident from the definition of being 
contingent to every [individual of a certain multitude]. Again, if A . 

is contingent to no B, but B may happen to be present with a certain \ 

C, it is necessary that A should happen not to be present with a certain: f 

C. But the demonstration is the same. If, however, the proposition 
which is in a part is assumed privative, but the proposition which is 
universal is assumed affirmative, and retains the same position ; as, for 
instance, if A may happen to be present with every B, but B may hap- 
pen not to be present with a certain C ; — ^if this be the case, from the as- 
sumed propositions, indeed, an evident syllogism will not be produced. 
But the particular proposition being converted, and it being admitted, 
that B may happen to be present with a certain C, there will be tha 
same conclusion as before,, as in the former syllogisms -f*. If, however, 
the major proposition is assumed as particular, but the minor is univer- 
sal, whether both are posited affirmative, or privative, or dissimilar in. 
figure; or whether both are indefinite, or particular, there will by no 
means be a syllogism. For nothing hinders B from being more widely 
extended than A, and from not being equally predicated. But let that 
by which B is more widely extended than A, be assumed to be C ; for 
to this (i. e. C). it will happen J that A is present neither to every, nor 
to none, nor to a certain one, nor not to a certain one ; since contingent 
propositions may be converted, and B may happen to be present with 

* i. e. If the major proposition is universal. 

f i. e. In the universal imperfect syllogisms before-mentioned towards the beginning of this 
chapter. 
% Because C is necessarily not present. But the necessary is distinguished from the contingent, 

' more 
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more things than A. Farther still, this also is evident from the terms; 
for the propositions thus subsisting, the first will be contingent to the 
last and to none, and will necessarily be present with every individual. 
But let the common terms of all be these; of being present with, from 
necessity, animal, white, man; but of not happening to be present with, 
animal, white, garment. 

[It happens that something white 5 !* ♦ c *^ animal 2 

It happens that J ^^^^ L man is while : 

\j\oi every J 
It is necessary tliat every man should be an animal.] 

[It happens that something white > |* ^^^^ V an animal i 

Tno"^ 1 
It happens that < ^^^^ l> garment is white: 

Lnot every J 
It Is necessary that nu ganncnt should be an animal.] 

It is evident, therefore, that when the terms subsist after this manner, 
no syllogism will be produced. For every syllogism is either of that 
which exists, or of that which exists from necessity, or of that which 
is contingent. But that [this syllogism] is neither of that which exists, 
nor of that which necessarily exists is evident; for the affirmative con* 
elusion is subverted by the privative, and the privative by the affirma- 
tive. It remains, therefore, that it must be of that which is contingent. 
Tliis, however, is impossible; for it has been shown, that when the 
terms thus subsist, the first is necessarily inherent in all the last, and 
will happen to be present with no individual. Hence there will not be 
a syllogism of the contingent ; for that which is necessary is not contin- 
gent. It is evident, therefore, that when the terms are univei'sally as- 
sumed in contingent propositions, there will always be a syllogism ia 
the first figure, both when they are categoric, and when they are pri- 
vative; except that when they are categoric, there will be a perfect 
syllogism ; but when they arc privative, an imperfect syllogism. It is 

2 u necessary. 
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necessary, however, to assume the contingent, not in necessary propo- 
sitions, but according to the definition mentioned [in the preceding 
chapter]. But sometimes a thing of this kind is latent. 



CHAPTER XV. 



If, however, one of the propositions is assumed to exist, but the 
other to be contingent ; when that which contains the greater extreme, 
signifies to be contingent, all the syllogisms will be perfect, and will be 
of the contingent, assumed according- to the above-mentioned defini- 
tion. But when the proposition in which the less extreme is contained, 
[signifies to be contingent], all the syllogisms will be imperfect ; and 
the privative syllogisms will not be of the contingent assumed accord- 
ing to that definition, but of that which is necessarily present with no 
one, or not with every individual, for if it is necessarily present with no 
one, or not with every individual, we say that it happens to be present 
with no one, or not with every individual. For let A be contingent to 
every B, and let B be supposed to be present with every C. Because, 
therefore, C is under B, but A is contingent to every B, it is evident 
that A also is contingent to every C. A perfect syllogism, therefore, 
will be produced. In like manner also, if the proposition A B is priva* 
tive, but the proposition B C affirmative, and if the proposition A B is 
assumed to be contingent, and the proposition B C to be present with; 
there will be a perfect syllogism, [in which it may be collected] that it 
will happen that A is present with no C. It is evident, therefore, that 
when the being present with is posited to the less extreme, perfect syl- 
logisms will be produced. But that when it subsists in a contrary mode 
there will also be syllogisms, may be shown [bj' a deduction] to the im- 
possible; though at the same time it will be evident that the syllogisms 
will be imperfect ; for the demonstration will not be from the assumed 
propositions. In the first place, however, it must be shown, that if 
1 - when 
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•when A exists, it is necessary B should exist; and that if A is possible, 
B M ill necessarily be possible. For things thus subsisting, IctAbcpos* 
sible, but B impossible. If, therefore, the possible, when it is possible 
to be should be produced ; the impossible, because it is impossible, 
will not be produced. But if at the same time A is possible, and B 
impossible, it will happen that A may be produced without B ; and if 
it is produced, that it exists. For that which is generated, when it is 
generated, is. It is necessary, however to consider the possible* and 
impossible, not only in that which may be generated, but also in that 
which may be verified, and exists [in energy], and in whatever other 
ways the possible is said to be possible ; for the reasoning is similar in 
all of them. Besides, [when we say] A is B, this ought not to be un- 
derstood, as if A being one certain thing, B will be ; for nothing neces- 
sarily follows from there being one thing, but from there being two 
things at least: for instance, when propositions subsist in syllogism, 
after the manner we have mentioned. For if C is predicated of D, but 
D of F, C also will necessarily be predicated of F. And if each pro- 
position is possible, the conclusion also will be possible. Just, there- 
fore, as if any one should place A as the propositions, but B the con- 
clusion; it will not only happen that when A is necessary, at the same 
time also B is necessary ; but, likewise, when the former is possible, the 
latter also will be possible.. 

But this being demonstrated, it is evident, that when the hypothesis 
is false and not impossible, that also which happens on account of the 
hypothesis will be false and not impossible. For instance, if A is false 
indeed, yet not impossible, but when A is, B is; — in this case, B also 
will be also indeed, yet not impossible. For since it has been shown 
that if A is, B also is; when A is possible, B also will be possible. But 
it was supposed that A is possible; B, therefore, will also be possible. 

• The possible is said to be, cither that which may be when it is not, or that which is, or 
that which necessarily is. And in all these, the above-mentioned rule takes place. For if the 
antecedent may le^ the consequent may he. If the antecedent is, the consequent also li. And 
if it is necessary that the antecedent should be, it is also necessary that the consequent should be 

2 u 2 For 
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For if it IS impossible, the same thing will be at the same timd possible 
and impossible. These things being determined, let A be present with 
every B, and let B be contingent to every C. It is necessary, therefore, 
that A should happen to be present with every C. For let it not hap- 
pen to be present; and let B be admitted to be present with every C. 
This is false, indeed, but not impossible. If, therefore, A is not con- 
tingent to C, but B is present with every C; A will not be contingent 
to every B ; for a syllogism will be produced in the third figure. But it 
was supposed that A is present with every B. It is necessary, therefore, 
that A should be contingent to every C. For that which is false * 
being supposed, and not that which is impossible, that which thence 
happens is impossible. 



[Every B is A : 
It happens that every C is B : 

Therefore, 
It happens that every C is A.] 



(^It is necessary that some C should not be A : 
Every C is B : 

Therefore, 
Not every B is A.] 



A deduction also. to the impossible may be made in the first figure, if B 
is supposed to be present with C, For if B is present with every C, 
but A is contingent to every B, A also will be contingent to every C, 
It was supposed, however, that it could not be present with every Ci 



[Every B is A : 
It happens that every C is B : 

Therefore, 
It happens that every C is A.] 



[It happens that every B is A : 
Every C is B ; 

Therefore, 
It happens that every C is A.] 



It is necessary, however to assume the being present with every indivi- 
dual, not defined by time, as now, or at this time, but simply ; for we 
iilso produce syllogisms through propositions of this kind -f-. For when 
a proposition is assumed according to the now, or the present time, 
there will not be a syllogism ; since perhaps nothing hinders but that 



• I 



! : 



' I 



♦ i. c. That A is not contingent to every C. 

f In the sciences propositions are assumed, the truth of which is universal and eternal, as Aris- 
totle will show in the £rst book of his Posterior Analytics. 
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man sometime or other may be present with every thing that is moved ; 
viz. if notliiug else is moved. But that which is moved may be contin- 
gent to every horse ; and man is contingent to no horse. Farther still, 
let the first term be animal; the middle that which is moved ; and the 
last term, man. The propositions, therefore, will subsist similarly; but 
the conclusion will be necessary, and not contingent. For man is ne- 
cessarily an animal. 

[Whatever is moved is a man : [Whatever is moved is an animal : 

It happens that every horse is moved: It happens that every man is moved i 

It is necessary that no horse should ) It is necessary that every man should 1 

be a roan.] j be an animal.] J 

It is evident, therefore, that the universal should be assumed simply, 
and not defined by time. Again, let the proposition A B be universal 
privative, and let A be assumed to be present with no B, but let it hap- 
pen that B is present with every C. These things, therefore, being ad- 
mitted, it is necessary that A should ha[)pen to be present with no C. 
For let it not so happen ; and let B be supposed to be present with C as 
before. Hence it is necessary that A should be present with some B. 
For a syllogism will be formed in. the third figure. This, however, is 
impossible. Hence A will be contingent to no C; for the false, and 
not the impossible being supposed, that which is impossible will happen. 

[No B is A : [It is necessary that some C should be A s 

It happens that every C is B : Every C isB : 

Therefore, Therefore, 

It happens that no C is A.] Some B is A.] 

This syllogism, therefore, is not of that contingent which is according 
to the definition [above given], but of that which is necessarily pre- 
sent with no individual. For this is a contradiction of the given hypo- 
thesis ; because it was supposed that A is necessarily present with some 
C. But the syllogism which is through the impossible is of an opposite 
contradiction. Again, it is also evident from the terms, that the con- 
clusion is not contingent. For let A be a crow ; B, that which is intelli- 
gent ; and C, man. A, therefore, is present with no B; for nothing 

hitelligent 
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intelligent is a crow. But B is eontingcnt to every C ; for it happens 
to every man to be intelligent. A, however, is necessarily present with 
no C. The conclusion, therefore is not contingent. 

' [Nothing intelligent is a crow : 
It happens that every man is intelligent : 
It is necessary that no man should be a crow.] 

The conclusion, however, is not always necessary. For let A be that 
which is moved; B, science; and C, man. A, therefore, will be pre- 
sent with no B; but B is contingent to every C; and the conclusion will 
not be necessary. For it is not necessary that no man should be moved, 
but it also is not necessary, that a certain man should be moved. It is 
evident, therefore, that the conclusion is of that which is necessarily 
present with no individual. Hence the terms must be assumed in a 
better manner *. But if the privative is joined to the less extreme, and 
signifies to be contingent; from the assumed propositions, indeed, there 
will be no syllogism ; but the contingent proposition being converted 
there will be a syllogism, as in the former instances. For let A be pre- 
sent with every B, but let B be contingent to no C. The terms, 
therefore, thus subsisting, nothing necessary will be collected. But if 
the proposition B C is converted, and B is assumed to be contingent ta 
every C, a syllogism will be produced as before. For the terms will 
have a similar position. The like will also take place when both the 
intervals are privative, if the interval A B signifies the not being pre- 
sent with, but B C signifies the being contingent to no individual. For 
through the assumed propositions nothing necessary will be collected ; 
but the contingent proposition being converted, there will be a syllogism. 
For let it be assumed that A is present with no B, and let B be contin- 
gent to no C. Through these, therefore, nothing necessary will be col- 
lected. But if it is assumed that B is contingent to every C, which is 

• i. e. Instead of the term science, which was assumed in the abstract, something which is 
•cicntifically knowing must be assumed ; because science so happens to man, that it may happen 
man b scientifically knowing, but it cannot happen that he b science. 

^ true, 
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true, and the proposition A B subsists similarly ; again there will be the 
same syllogism. If, however, it is assumed that B is not present with 
C, but not that it happens not to be present with it ; there will by no 
means be a syllogism, neither when the proposition A B is privative, 
nor when it is affirmative. But let the common terms of being present 
with from necessity be, white, animal, snow ; and of not being contia<- 
gent, white, animal, pitch, 

[It happens that 5 ^^ > animal is white : [It happens that 5 ^^^ > animal is white r 

No snow is an animal : ' No pitch is an animal ; 

It is necessary that all snow should be white.} It is necessary that no pitch should be white,! 

It is evident, therefore, that when the terms are universal, and one of 
the propositions is assumed to exist, (i. e. is assumed pure), but the 
other contingent ; when the proposition which contains the less extreme 
is assumed to be contingent, a syllogism will always be produced ; ex- 
cept that it will sometimes be produced from the propositions them- 
selves, and sometimes from the proposition being converted. When, 
however, each of these takes place, and from what cause we have ol^ 
ready shown. But if one of the intervals is assumed to be universal, 
and the other partial ; when, indeed, a universal contingent is joined to 
the greater extreme, whether it be affirmative or negative ; but the par- 
tial interval is affirmative and pure, there will be a perfect sjilogism, 
just as when the terms are universal. The demonstration, however, is 
the same as before. But when the interval in which the greater extreme 
is contained, is pure and not contingent; but the other is partial and 
contingent ; whether both the propositions are posited affirmative or 
negative ; or whether the one is affirmative, but the other negative^ 
there will entirely be an imperfect syllogism. Some, however, will be 
confirmed through the impossible ; but otliers, through a conversion of 
the contingent proposition, as in the fonner syllogisms. But there will 
be a syllogism through conversion, and when the universal proposition 
being joined to the greater extreme signifies the being present with, or 

the 
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the not being present with; but the partial proposition being privative 
assumes the contingent : as, for instance, if A is present indeed, or is 
not present with every B, but B happens not to be present with a cer- 
tain C; for the proposition B C being converted according to the being 
contingent, a syllogism will be produced. But when the particular 
proposition assumes the not being present with, there will not be a syl- 
logism. Let the terms of being present with be, white, animal, snow; 
but of not being present with, white, animal, pitch. For the demon- 
stration is to be assumed through the indefinite. * 

pi happens that 5 ^ ^^^ r animal is white : pt happens that j ^^^^ t animal is white : 

Some snow is not an animal : Some pitch is not an animal : 

It is necessary thatall snow should be white.] It is necessary that no pitch should be white.] 

But if universal is joined to the less extreme, and particular to the 
greater; whether privative, or affirmative, contingent, or pure, there 
will by no means be a syllogism. Nor will there then be a syllogism, 
when the propositions are posited in a part, or indefinite; whether they 
assume the being contingent, or the being present with, or whether the 
one is contingent, but the other present with. But the demonstration 
is the same as in the fonner syllogisms. Let, however, the common 
terras of being present with from necessity be, animal, white, man ; 
but of not being contingent, animal, white, garment. 

pt happens that JnoTelclJ^thmg? ^^^^ '' ^" ^"^"^^^ ' 

fEvery T 

LNot every J 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal.] 

pt happens that ^ nTevei^^thing 5 '''^'^^^ **^ ^ ^""^ * 

"Every 

Some J^garment is white: 

Not every 
It is necessary that no garment should be an anunal.] 

something 
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[Something ^ white is an animal: 
Not every thmg 3 

{every "I 
°ome I °^^"^ ** white : 
not every J 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal.} 

{Something J ^^^^^ .^ j^^^nj^j. 
Not every thmg 3 

It happens that < > garment is white : 

Lnot every J 
It is necessary tliat no garment should be an animal.] 

It is evident, therefore, that If the major proposition is posited univer- 
sal, a syllogism will always be produced : but if the minor, that no- 
thing can ever tlience be collected* 
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"When, however, one proposition signifies the being present with, or 
not being present with, from necessity, but the other signifies the being 
contingent, there wiU be a syllogism, the terms subsisting after the 
same manner ; and it will be perfect, when the necessary is joined to 
tlie less extreme. But the conclusion, when the terms are categoric, 
will be of the contingent, and not of that which exists, whether the 
terms are universally, or not universally posited. But if one [in- 
terval] is affirmative, and the other privative; when the affirmative, 
indeed, is necessary, [the conclusion will in like manner signify] the 
being contingent, and not the not existing, or being present with. And 
when the privative is necessary, the conclusion will be of the happen- 
ing not to be present with, and of the not being present with, whether 
the terms are universal, or not universal. The being contingent also in 

3 I the 
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the conclusion is to be assumed after the same manner as in the former 
syllogisms. But there will not be a syllogism, in which the not being 
present with will be necessarily inferred ; for it is one thing to be pre- 
sent with not necessarily, and another not to be present Avith necessarily. 
It is evident, therefore, that when the terms are affirmative, a neces- 
sary conclusion will not be produced. For let A be necessarily pre- 
sent with every B, but let B be contingent to every C. There will, there- 
fore, be an imperfect syllogism, in which it may be collected that A 
happens to be present with every C. But that it is imperfect is evident 
from demonstration; for this may be demonstrated after the same man- 
ner as in the former syllogisms. Again, let A be contingent to every 
B, but let B be necessarily present with every C. There will, therefore, 
be a syllogism, [in which it may be collected] that A happens to be 
present with every C, but not that it is [simpli/] present with every C. 
The syllogism also will be perfect and not imperfect ; for it will be im- 
mediately completed through the propositions assumed from the first. 
But if the propositions are not similar in figure ; in the first place, let 
the privative proposition be necessary, and let A necessarily be con- 
tingent to no B, but let B be contingent to every C. It is necessary, 
therefore, that A should be present with no C. For let it be supposed 
to be present either with every individual, or with a certain individual ; 
but it was supposed to be contingent to no B. Since, therefore,, a pri- 
vative proposition may be converted, neither will B be contingent to 
any A. But A was posited to be present- with every or with some C' 
Hence B will happen to be present with no, or not with every C, It 
was supposed, however, from the first to be present Avith every C. 

(It is necessary that no B should be A : [It Is necssary that no A should befits 

It happens that every C is B : Some C is A : 

Therefore, Therefore, » 

No C is AJ It is necessary that some C should not be BO 

But it is evident, that there will also be a syllogism of the not happen- 
ing to be present with, since there is a syllogism of the not being pre^ 
sent with. Again, let the affirmative proposition be necessary, and let 

it 
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it happen that A is present with no B, but that B is necessarily present 
with every C. The syllogism, therefore, will be perfect, yet not of the 
not being present with, but of the happening not to be present with ; 
for the proposition was thus assumed from the greater extreme ; and 
there cannot be a deduction to the impossible. For if A is supposed to 
be present with a certain C, and it is admitted that A happens to be 
present with no B, nothing impossible will thence happen. But if pri- 
vation is joined to the less extreme, when it signifies to be contingent, 
there will be a syllogism through conversion, as in the former syllo- 
gisms. When, however, it signifies not to be contingent, there will not 
be a syllogism. Nor Avill there be a syllogism when both [the intervals] 
are privative, unless the contingent is joined to the less extreme. But 
let the terms be the same; viz. of being present with, white, animal, 
snow ; but of not being present with, white, animal, pitch. 

[It happens that < ^o^^ c animal is white i 

It is necessary that no snow should ht an animal: 
It is necessary that all snow should be white.3 

[It happens that < ^^ i animal is white : 

It is necessary that no pitch should be an animsl : 
It is necessary that no pitch should be white.3 

The like also will take place in partial syllogims. For when the priva- 
tive [interval] is necessary, the conclusion will be of the not being pre- 
sent with. Thus, if A happens to be present with no B, but B hap- 
pens to be present with a certain C, it is necessary that A should not 
be present with a certain C. For if it is present with every C, but is 
contingent to no B, neither will B happen to be present with any A. 
Hence, if A is present with every C, B will be contingent to no C. But 
it was supposed to be contingent to a certain C, But when the pai:tial 
affirmative in a privative syllogism, as, for instance, B C, is necessary ; 
or the universal [affirming] in a categoric syllogism, as, for instance, 
A B, there will not be a syllogism of the being present with. But the 
demonstration is- the same as in the former syllogisms. If, however, 

2x3 universal 
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universal is joined to the less extreme, either affirmative, or privative 
and contingent; but the partial necessary is joined to the greater ex- 
treme, there will not be a syllogism. But let the terms of being present 
with from necessity be, animal, white, man ; and not being contingent, 
animal, white, garment. 

[It is necessary that something white should < ^. i ^ f an animal : 

It happens that j ^^ > man is white : 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal.] 

[It is necessary that something white should J - 1^ > an animal: 

It happens that < ^^^ i garment is white : 

It is necessary that no garment should be an animal.] 

But when the universal is necessary, and the partial contingent ; the 
universal being privative, let the terms of being present with be, ani* 
xnal, white, crow ; but of not being present with, animal, white, pitch. 

[It happens that something white 5 I| ? an animal : 

It is necessary that no crow should be white : 

It is necessary that every crow should be an animal.] 

[It happens that something white 5 J* > an animal : 

It is necessary that no pitch should be white : 

It is necessary that no pitch should be an animal. J 

But when [the universal] affirms, let the terms of being present with 
be, animal, white, swan ; but of not being contingent,, animal^ white, 
snow. 

[It happens that something white $ !* . > an animal t 

It is necessary that every swan should be white t 
It is necessary that every swan should be an animal.] 

[It happens that something white j'* q4 > an animals 

It is necessary that alF snow should be white : 
It b neccssa'y that no snow should be an animal.}. 

' : f Nor 
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Nor will there then be a syllogism, when the propositions are assumed 
indefinite, or both, according to a part. But let the common terms of 
being present with be, animal, white, man ; and of not being present 
with, animal, white, inanimate. For animal is necessarily present with, 
and docs not happen to be present with, something white, and white- 
ness also is necessarily present with, and does not happen to be present 
with, something inanimate. And the like takes place in the contin* 
gent. Hence these terms are useful to all the modes. 

[It happens that something white j I* > an animal f 

It IS necessary that some man should ) o» kg c while z 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal.} 

pt happens that something white < !' . > an animal: 

It is necessary that something inanimate should 5 • u^ i white i 
It is necessary that nothing inanimate should be an animaL] 

[It is necessary that something white should •< . >an animal : 

^ (^not be J 

It happens that some man i I . > white: 

^'^ \is not J } 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal,] 

[It is necessary that something white shouM< , >an animal t 

It happens that every thing inanimate fs white : 

It is necessary that nothing inanimate should be an aniinal.J 

From what has been said, therefore, it is evident, that when the terms- 
subsist similarly in that which is present with, and in necessary propo* 
sitions, a syllogism will, and will not be formed. There is this excep- 
tion, however, that if the privative proposition is posited according to 
existing, or being present with, the syllogism will be of the happen-^ 
ing [not to be present with]. But if the privative proposition is ne- 
cessary, the syllogism will be of the happening not to be present witb^ 
and of the not being present with. It ia also evident, that all the- 

syllogisms> 
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syllogisms ♦ are imperfect, and that they are perfected through the 
above-mentioned figures* 



CHAPTER XVII. 



In the second figure, however, when both the propositions are as- 
sumed contingent, there will be no syllogism, neither when they are ca- 
tegoric, nor when they are privative, neither when they are universal, 
nor when they are partial. But when one proposition signifies the being 
present with, and the other the being contingent ; if the affirmative sig- 
nifies the being present with; there will never be a syllogism; but if the \ 
privative universal [signifies the being present with], there will always j 
be a syllogism. The like will also take place when one of the propo- ; [ 
positions is assumed necessary, but the other contingent. It is neces- -^ j 
sary, however, in these syllogisms so to assume the contingent in the « 
conclusions, as it was assumed in the former syllogisms. In the first » 
place, therefore, it must be shown that a contingent privative is not 
convertible. Thus, if A is contingent to no B, it is not necessary that * 
B also should be contingent to no A. For let this be posited, and let 
B happen to be present with no A. Since, therefore, contingent aflSr- 
mations, as well those that are contrary, as those that are opposite, are 
converted into negations, but B happens to be present with no A, it is 
evident, that it may also happen that B may be present with every A. 
This, however, is false. For it does not follow that if this thing may 
happen to all of that, it is necessary that that thing should happen to 
this; so that a contingent privative cannot be converted. Again, no- 

• Vm5. Syllopsms of which the minor proposition is contingent, but the major is necessary, 

thing 
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thing hinders, but that A may be contingent to no B, and yet B may 
not be necessarily present \yith a certain A. Thus, for instance, white- 
ness may happen not to be present with every man, because it may also 
happen to be present. But it is not true to say that man happens to be 
present with nothing white ; for he is necessarily not present with many 
things [that are white]. And the necessary is not the contingent. 
Neither can its convertibility be shown from the impossible ; as if any 
One should think, since it is false, that B is contingent to no A, that it is 
true that it is not contingent to none (for these are ajffirmation and nega- 
tion). But if this is true, B is necessarily present with a certain A ; so 
that A also is necessarily present with a certain B ; but this is impossi* 
ble. For it does not follow that if B is not contingent to no A, it is ne- 
cessarily present with a certain A. For not to be contingent to no indi- 
vidual is predicated in a twofold respect; in one, indeed, if a thing is 
necessarily present with something ; and in another, if it necessarily is 
not present with something. For that which necessarily is not present 
with a certain A, cannot be truly said to happen not to be present with' 
every A ; as neither can that which is necessarily present with a certain 
thing, be truly said to happen to be present with every thing. If, there- 
fore, any one thinks that because C does not happen to be present with 
every D, it necessarily is not present with a certain D, he thinks falsely; 
for it may happen to be present with every D. But because a thing is 
necessarily present with certain things, on this account we say that it is 
not contingent to every individual. Hence the being present with a 
certain thing from necessity, and the not being present with a certaia 
thing from necessity, are opposed to the happening to be present with 
every individual. There is also a similar opposition to the being con- 
tingent to no individual. It is evident, therefore, that when the con- 
tingent, and the not contingent, are assumed in the manner we have 
defined in the beginning, not only the being present with a certain 
thing from necessity, but also the not being present with a certain 
thing from necessity, ought to be assumed. But this being assumed 

nothing 
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nothing impossible will happen ; so that a syllogism will not be pro- 
duced. From what has been said, therefore, it is evident, that a con 
tingent privative cannot be converted. 

But this being demonstrated, let it be admitted that A is contingent 
to no B, but is contingent to every C. There will not, therefore, be a 
syllogism through conversion ; for it has been shown that a proposition 
of this kind is not convertible. Neither will there be a syllogism, 
through a deduction to the impossible. For B being posited to be con- 
tingently present with every C, nothing false will happen ; for it may 
happen that A may be present with every, and with no C. 

[It happens that no B is A : [It happens that no B is A s 

It happens that every C is A : It is necessary that every or some C should be B : 

Therefore, Therefore, 

It happens that no C is B.] It happens that every or some C is not A.] 

In short, if there is a syllogism, it is evident it will be of that which is 
contingent (because neither of the propositions is assumed of that which 
exists, or is present with) and this, either affirmative, or privative. It 
is not possible, however, in either way. For if it is posited affirmative, 
it may be shown through the terms, that it will not happen to be pre- 
sent with. But if it is posited negative, it may be sho^vn that the con- 
clusion is not contingent, but necessary. For let A be white ; B, man ; 
and C, horse. A, therefore, that is whiteness, may happen to be pre* 
sent with every individual'of the one, and with no individual of the 
other. But it neither happens to B to be present, nor yet not to be pre- 
sent with C. That it does not happen to be present indeed, is evident ; 
for no horse is a man. But neither does it happen not to be present ; 
for it is necessary that no horse should be a man. But the necessary is 
not contingent. A syllogism, therefore, will not be produced. 

[It happens that no man is white : 

It happens that every horse is white : 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man.] 

Tlus may also be similarly shown, if the privative should be placed in an 

inverse 
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inverse order*, or if both the propositions are assumed affirmative, 
or both privative ; for there will be a demonstration through the same 
terras. 

[It happens that ^ ^^^ > man is while i 

It happens that < ^^^^ i horse is white: 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man.] 

And when one proposition is universal, but the other partial ; or when 
both arc partial, or indefinite ; or in any other way in which it may be 
possible to change the propositions ; for the demonstration will always 
be through the same terms. 

• 

pt happens that j ^^^^ > man is white : 

It happens that some horse i j* > white : • 
It is necessary that no horse should be a man.] 

pt happens that some man < • . J white : 

It happens that j ^^^ i horse is white : 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man : 

pt happens that some man i I^ > white : 

It happens that some horse i i* . > white : 
It is necessary that no horse should be a man.] 



* If the major proposition aflirms, and the minor denies. 
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But if one proposition signifies tlie existing or being present with^ 
and the other, the being contingent ; when the categoric proposition 
signifies the being present with, but the privative, the being contin- 
gent, there will never be a syllogism, neither when the terms are as- 
sumed universally, nor when they are assumed partially. The demon* 
stration, however, is the same, and through the same terms. But when 
the affirmative signifies the being contingent, but the privative the 
being present with, there will be a syllogism. For let it be assumed 
that A is present with no B, but is contingent to every C. The priva- 
tive [interval], therefore, being converted, B will be present with no 
A. But A was contingent to every C. A syllogism, therefore, will be 
produced, in the first figure, in which it may be collected that B is con- ^ 
tingent to no C. In like manner also, a syllogism will be formed, if 
the privative is added to C. But if both the propositions are privative 
and the one signifies the not being present with, but the other the hap- 
pening not to be present with ; through the assumed propositions, in- 
deed, nothing necessary will happen. If the contingent* proposition, 
however, is converted, there aviII be a syllogism, in which it may be 
collected, that B happens to be present with no C, as in the former 
syllogisms ; for again, there will be the first figure. But if both the 
propositions are posited categoric, there will not be a syllogism. Let 
the terms of being present with be, health, animal, man ; but of not 
being present with, health, horse, man. 

[It happens that every animal is well ; [It happens that every horse is well : 

Every man is well : Every man is well : 
It is necessary that every man should*) It is necessary that no man should! 

be an animal.] J be a horse.] J 

* i e. If the negative contingent proposition, is converted into an afFirmative, 

[Every 
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[Every animal is well : 
It happens that ever)' man is well : 
It is necessary that every man should 
be an animal.j 



} 



[Every horse is well : 
It happens that every man is well x 
It 13 necessary that no man shouldl 
be a horse.J J 



The like Avill also take place in partial syllogisms. For when the affir- 
mative proposition is pure, Avhethcr it be assumed universally, or par- 
tially, there will be no syllogism. But this may be demonstrated simi- 
larly, and through the same terms as before. 



[It happens thai no animal is well : 
Some man is well : 

It is necessary that every man shouldl 
be an animal.]^ j 

[Every animal is well : 
It happens that some man is not well : 
It is necessary that every man shouldl 
be an animal.] J 



[It happens that no horse is well : 
Some man is well : 
It is necessary that no man shouldl 
be a horse.] J 

[Every horse is well : 
It happens that some man is not well x 
It is necessary that no man shouldl 
be a horse.] j 



But when the privative is pure, there will be a syllogism through con-^ 
version, as in the former syllogisms. Again, if both intervals are as- 
sumed privative, and [that which signifies] the not being present with 
is universal ; from these propositions, indeed, there will not be the ne- 
cessary. But when the contingent is converted, as before, there will 
be a syllogism. If, however, the privative interval is, indeed, pure, 
but is assumed in part, there will not be a syllogism, whether the other 
proposition be affirmative or privative. Nor will there then be a syllo- 
gism, when both the propositions are assumed indefinite, whether affirm- 
ing, or denying, or partial. But the demonstration is the same, and 



tlirou^h the same terms. 

o 



[Some animal 



Sis not C^^'^^h [Some horse 



l^it not 5 



wellf 



It happens that some man < | 



not 



i well: It happens that some man 5 j^ > well: 



It is necessary that every man shouldl It is necessary that no man shouldl 

be an animal.] j be a horse.] J 
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[It happens that some animal ) |^ > well: [It happens that some horse 5 J^ ^^^ > well: 

Some man ^|^ ^^^ ] well: Some man ^|^ ^^^ ^ well: 

It is necessary that every man should 1 It is necessary that no man should be"! 

be an animal.] J ahorse.] J 



CHAPTER XIX, 



If, however, one of the propositions signifies [the being present with, 
or not being present with] from necessity, but the other signifies the 
being contingent; when the privative is necessary, there will be a syl- 
logism, in which not only the happening not to be present with will be 
collected, but also the not being present. But when the affirmative [is 
necessary], there will not be a syllogism. For let it be posited that A 
is necessarily present with no B, and that it is contingent to every C. 
I'he privative proposition, therefore, being converted, neither will B be 
present with any A. But A was contingent to every C. Again, there- 
fore, a syllogism will be produced in the first figure, in which it may be 
collected that B happens to be present with no G. At the same time 
also it is evident, that neither is B present with any G. For let it be 
admitted that it is. If, therefore, A is contingent to no B, but B is pre- 
sent with a certain G, A will not be contingent to a certain G. But it 
was supposed to be contingent to every G. It will likewise be demon- 
strated after the same manner, if the privative is joined to G. Again, 
let the categoric [interval] be necessary, but the other, privative and 
contingent ; and let A be contingent to no B, but necessarily present 
with every G. The terms, thereforie, thus subsisting, there will be no 
syllogism ; for it may happen that B is necessarily not present with G. 
For let A be white ; B, man ; C, a swan. Whiteness, therefore, is ne- 
cessarily 
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cessarily present with a swan, but is contingent to no man ; and man is 
necessarily present with no swan. That there will not, therefore, be a 
syllogism of the contingent is evident ; for that which is from necessity 
is not contingent. 

[It happens tRat no man is white z 
It is necessary that every swan should be whiter" 
It is necessary that no swan should be a man.] 

Neither will there be a syllogism of the necessary. For the necessary 
is either inferred from both the necessary propositions, or from the pri- 
vative *. Farther still, these things being admitted, it may be possible 
that B may be present with G. For nothing hinders but that C may be 
under B ; and that A may be contingent to every B, and may be neces- 
sarily present with G ; as if G is awake -j- ; B, animal ; and A, motion. 
For motion is necessarily present with every thing that is awake ; but 
is contingent to every animal : and every thing which is awake is an 
animal. 

[It happens thai no animal is moved : 

It is necessary that every thing awake should be moved : 

Every thing awake is an animal.3 

It is evident, therefore, that neither is the not being present with col- 
lected : since [the terms] thus subsisting, the being present with is ne* 
cessary ; nor are the opposite affirmations collected J. Hence there will 
be no syllogism. There will also be a similar demonstration if the affir- 
mative proposition is posited vice versa. But if the propositions are 
similar in figure, being privative indeed, a syllogism will always be 

* t. e. When both the propositions are necessary, or, at least, the denying proposition is ne« 
cessary. 

f Alexander Aphrodi;icnsis observes, that the example would be clearer, if walking were as* 
sumed instead of awake; because it is more obviously necessary that a thing which walks should 
be moved, than a thing which is awake. 

X i. e. Neither a coniingcnt, nor necessary pure affirmation is collected; because sometimes it 
is necessary not to. be present with*. 

formed,. 
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formed, when the contingent proposition is converted, as in the former 
syllogisms. For let it be assumed that A is necessarily not present with 
B, and that it happens not to be present with G. The propositions, 
therefore, being converted, B will be present with no A, and A will be 
present with every C. The first figure, therefore, will be produced. The 
like will also take place if the privative is joined to C. But if [both 
the propositions] are posited categoric there will not be a syllogism* 
For it is evident, that there will not be a syllogism of the not being pre* 
sent with, or of the not being present with from necessity, because a 
privative proposition is not assumed, neither in the being present with, 
nor in the being present with from necessity. But neither will there be 
a syllogism of the not happening to be present with. For the terms 
being thus posited from necessity, B will not be present with G ; as, for 
instance, if A is posited white ; B, a swan ; and G, man. Neither will 
there be a syllogism of the opposite aflSrmations ; because it has been 
shown that B is necessarily not present with G. A syllogism, therefore, 
in short, will not be produced. 

[It is necessary that every swan should be white : 

It happens that every man is white : 

It is necessary that no man should be a swan.] 

The like will also take place in partial syllogisms. For when the priva- 
tive is universal and necessary, there will always be a syllogism of the 
contingent, and of the not being present with. But the demonstration 
will be through conversion. When, however, the affirmative [is neces- 
sary] there will jiever be a syllogism. But this may be demonstrated 
in the same manner as in the universal modes, and through the same 
terms. 

[It happens that no man is white : 

It is necessary that some swan should be white : 

It is necessary that no swan should be a man.] 

jpt happens that no animal is moved t 
It is necessary that something awake should be moved : 
Jt is necessary that every thmg awake should be an animal.] 
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[It is necessary that every swan should be white s 
It happens that some man is not white : 
It b necessary that no man should be a swan«] 

Nor will there then be a syllogism, when both the propositions are 
assumed affirmative ; for of this there is the same demonstration a»r 
before. 

[R is necessary that every swan should be whites 

It happens that some man is a swan : 

It is necessary that no man should be a swan.]. 

pt happens that every man is white : 
It is necessary that some swan should be whites * * 
It is necessary that no swan should be a man.} 

pi is necessary that some swan should be white :'. 
It happens that every man is white : 
It is necessary that no man should be a swan.J 

pt happens that some man is white :• 
It is necessary that every swan should be white :■ 
It is necessary that no swan should be a man.] 

But when both the propositions are assumed privative, and that which' 
signifies the not being present with, is universal and necessary ; through^ 
the propositions, indeed, there will not be the necessary ; but the con- 
tingent proposition being converted, there will be a syllogism, as be- 
fore. If, however,, both the propositions are posited indefinite, or in a 
part, there will not be a syllogism. But the demonstration is the same,, 
and through the same terms, 

pt happens that some animal < !^ . > while : 

It IS necessary that some man should j ot be \ ^^*'*^* 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal.} • 

pt happens that some animal 5 i' . f white i 

It is necessary that something inanimate should < ^^^ ^^ i whltei'- 
It b necessary that nothings inanimate should be an animal :^- 



CHAPTER XX, 



But in the last figure, when both the propositions are contingent, 
and when one only is contingent, there will be a syllogism. When, 
therefore, the propositions signify the being contingent, the conclusion 
also will be contingent ; and when the one signifies the being contin- 
gent, but the other the being present with. But Avhen one of the pro- 
positions is posited necessary ; if, indeed, it is affirmative, there will 
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[It is necessary that some animal should j » u^ ? white : 

It happens that some man | *^ > white : 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal*} * 

• • • 

[It is necessary that some animal should < , >white : 

It happens that something inanimate < . > white: 

It is necessary that nothing inanimate should he an animal.] 

It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, that when the priva- 
tive proposition is posited universal and necessary, a syllogism will 
always be produced, not only of the happening not to be present with, | 

but also of the not being present with. But there will never be a syl* 
logism when the affirmative [is posited necessary]. It is also evident, 
that when the terms subsist after the same manner, in necessary and 
pure propositions, there will be, and there will not be, a syllogism. 
And it is likewise manifest, that all these syllogisms are imperfect, and 
that they are perfected through the above-mentioned figures *• 






( 



► 
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* All imperfect syllogisms are perfected through the first figure 5 but some are after a manner 
perfected also through anoihej figure : as when a useless mode in the second figure is made useful, j 

by changing the afiirming contingent proposition into the denying. j 
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not be a conclusion, neither necessary nor pure. But if it is priva- 
tive, there will be a syllogism of the not being present with, as before. 
In these, however, the contingent must be similarly assumed in the con- 
clusions. In the first place, therefore, let [both the propositions] be 
contingent, and let A and B happen to be present with every C. Since 
then an affirmative proposition may be partially converted, but B is 
contingent to every C, G also will be contingent to a certain B. Hence , 
if A is contingent to every C, but G is contingent to a certain B, it is 
also necessary that A should be contingent to a certain B. For the first 
figure will be produced. And if A happens to be present with no C, 
but B is present with every C, it is also necessary that A should happen 
not to be present with a certain B ; for again, there will be the first 
figure through conversion *. But if both the propositions are posited 
privative ; from the assumed propositions, indeed, there will not be the 
necessary (i. e. a necessity of concluding). The propositions, however, 
being converted, there will be a syllogism, as before. For if A and B . 
happen not to be present with C, if the happening not to be present 
with is changed, there will again be the first figure through conversion.' 
But if one of the terms is universal, and the other partial; when the 
terms subsist in the same manner, as in that which is present with, 
there will be, and there will not be a syllogism. For let A be contin* 
gent to every C, but let B be present with a certain C ; again, there 
will be the first figure, the partial proposition being converted. For if 
A is contingent to every C, and C is contingent to a certain B, A also 
will be contingent to a certain B. The like will also take place, if the 
universal is joined to the proposition B C. And this in a similar man* 
ner Avill be effected, if the proposition A C is privative, but B C affirma- 
tive ; for again there will be the first figure through conversion. But if 
both are posited privative, the one universal, and the other partial ; 
through the things assumed, indeed, there will not be a syllogism ; but 
there will be when they are converted, as before. When, however, both 



^ L c. Through a conversion of the minor proposition. 
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are assumed indefinite, or partial, there will not be a syllogism. For it 
is necessary that A should be present with every, and with no B. Let 
the terms then of being present with be, animal, man, white ; but of 
not being present with, horse, man, white; and let the middle be 
white, . 

pt happens that something white i |^ ^. > an animal 2 

It happens that something white < j^ > a man : 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal ,3 

pt happens that something white i | . f a horse : 

It happens that something white i | > a man : 

It is necessary that no man should be a horse.j 



4 M 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Ip, however, one of the propositions signifies the being present with, 
but the other the being contingent; the conclusion will be, that a thing 
is contingent, and not that it is present with. But there will be a syl- 
logism, the terms subsisting in the same manner as before. For in the 
first place, let them be categoric ; and let A be present with every C, 
but let B happen to be present with every C. The proposition, there- 
fore, B C being converted, there will be the first figure; and the con- 
clusion will be, that A happens to be present with a certain B. For 
w^hen one of the propositions in the first figure signifies the being con- 
tingent, the conclusion also is contingent. In a similar manner, if the 
proposition B C signifies the being present with, but the proposition 
A C the being contingent ; and if A C is privative, but BC categoric, 
and either of them is pure ; for in both ways the conclusion will be con- 
tingent, since again, the first figure will be produced. But it has been 

* ■ shown 
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shown, that when one of the propositions in that figure, signifies the 
being contingent, the conclusion also will be contingent. If, however, 
a contingent privative is joined to the less extreme, or both [the inter- 
vals] are assumed privative ; through the things posited, indeed, there 
will not be a syllogism ; but when they are converted *, there will be a 
syllogism, as before. But if one of the propositions is universal, and 
the other partial ; both, indeed, being categoric ; or the universal being 
privative, but the partial affirmative ; there will be the same mode of 
syllogisms ; for all of them will be completed through the first figure. 
Hence it is evident, that there will be a syllogism in which the contin- 
gent, and not the beiug present with, will be collected. But if the 
affirmative proposition is universal, and the privative partial, the de- 
monstration will be through the impossible. For let B be present with 
every C, and let A happen not to be present with a certain C. It is 
necessary, therefore, that A should happen not to be present with a 
certain B. For if A is necessarily present with every B, but B 
is posited to be present with every C, A is necessarily present with 
every C. For this was demonstrated before. But it was supposed that 
A happens not to be present with a certain C. But when botli the pro- 
positions are assumed indefinite, or partial, there will not be a syllo- 
gism. But the demonstration is the same as that which was in univer- 
sals^, and through the same terms. 

[Something while < !* > an animal : 

It happens that something white j | > a man : 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal.] 

[Something white 5 | ^^ J a horse : 

It happens that something white \ |* . > a man : ^ 

It is necessary that no man should be a horse.] 

• I. c. The contingent denying, being changed into affinning propositions. 

f Some emendation is here requisite. Alexander Aphrodisiensis thinks that instead of inat n 
7»( xzhxzu, \vc should ready i km tzrt Tuf r$ afApi^t^uf fyJip^oftcruF, i. c. which was in syllogisms^ 
both the propositions of which are contingent. 

9 I. 9 lU 
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[Ithappens that something white j|!«q» ? an animal: 

Something white \ |* . > a man : 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal .J 

pt happens that some animal j | ^ i a horse : 

Something white < |* . i a man : 

It is necessary that no man should be a horse,} 



CHAPTER XXII. 



But if one of the propositions is necessary, and the other contin- 
gent, the terms, indeed, being categoric, there will always be a syllo- 
gism of the contingent. AVhen, however, one [interval] is categoric, 
but the other privative; if, indeed, the affirmative is necessary, there 
will be a syllogism of the happening not to be present with. But if 
[the interval] is privative, there will be a syllogism of the happening 
not to be present with, and of the not being present with. There will 
not, however, be a syllogism of the not being present with from neces- 
sity, as neither in the other figures. In the first place, therefore, let 
the terms be categoric, and let A be present from necessity with every 
C, but let B happen to be present with every C. Because, therefore, 
A is necessarily present with every C, but C is contingent to a certain 
B, A also will be contingent to, and will not be [necessarily] present 
with a certain B ; for such will be the conclusion in the first figure. A 
similar demonstration will take place, if the proposition B C is posited 
necessary, and the proposition A C contingent. 

pt happens that every man is white : 
It is necessary that every maoi should be an animals 

Therefore, 
It happens that some animal Is white.] 
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[It happens that every man is white : 
It is necessary that some animal should be a maa : 

Therefore, 
It happens that some animal is white*] 

Again, let the one proposition be categoric, but the other privative ; 
and let the categoric be necessary. Let also A happen to be present 
with no C, but let B necessarily be present with every C. Again, there- 
fore, there will be the first figure ; and the conclusion will be contin-^ 
gent, but not pure ; for the privative proposition signifies the being 
contingent. It is evident, therefore, that the conclusion will be con- 
tingent ; for when the propositions thus subsisted in the first figure, the 
conclusion was contingent. But if the privative proposition should be* 
necessary, the conclusion will be, that the not being present with a 
certain thing is contingent, and that it is not present with it* For let it 
be supposed that A is necessarily not present with C, but is contingent 
to every B. The affirmative proposition, therefore, B C being con*- 
verted, there will be the first figure, and the privative proposition will 
be necessary. But when the propositions thus subsist, it will follow 
that A happens not to be present with a certain C, and that it is not pre* 
sent with it. Hence it is also necessary that A should not be present 
with a certain B. When, hoAvever, the privative is joined to the less- 
extreme, if that is contingent there will be a syllogism, the proposition 
being converted, as in the former syllogisms. But if it is necessary,, 
there will not be a syllogism, because it is necessary to be present with, 
every individual, and to happen to be present with no individual. 
Let the terms then of b^ing present with every individual be, sleep, a< 
sleeping horse, and man, but of being present with no individual^ 
sleep, a waking horse, and man. 

pt happens that every man sleeps* 
It is necessary that no man should be a sleeping horse s. 
It is necessary that every sleeping horse should sleep.]. 

[It happens that every man sleeps : 
It is necessary that no man should be a waking horse t- 
It is necessary that ao waking horse diouldsleep.}.. 

The 
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The like will also take place, if one of the terms is joined to the middle 
universally, but the other partially. For both being categoric, there 
will be a syllogism of the being contingent, and not of the being pre- 
sent with; and also, when the one [interval] is assumed privative, but 
the other affimiative ; and the affirmative is necessary. But Avhen the 
privative is necessary, the conclusion also will be of the not being pre- 
sent with. For there will be the same mode of demonstration, whether 
the terms are universal, or not universal ; since it is necessary that the 
syllogisms should be completed through the first figure. Hence it is ne- 
cessary that there should be the same conclusion in these *, as in those-f-. 
But when the privative universally assumed is joined to the less extreme, 
jf, indeed, it is contingent there will be a syllogism through conversion.' 
If, however, it is necessary, there will not be a syllogism. But this' 
may be demonstrated after the same manner as in universals, and 
through the same terms. 

[It happens that some man sleeps : ' 
It is necessary that no man should be a sleeping horse t 
It is necessary that every sleeping horse should sleep.] 

[It happens that, some man sleeps : 

It is necessary that no man should be a waking horse : ^ 

It is necessary that no waking horse should be asleep.] 

In this figure, therefore, it is also evident, when, and how there will 
be a syllogism J ; and when there will be a syllogism of the contingent,! 
and wlien of the being present with. It is likewise evident, that all- 
these syllogisms are imperfect, and that they are perfected through the. 
first figure. 

• i. c. In the syllogisms of the first figure, 
f i. c. In syllogisms of the third figure. 

t 1. e. There will be a syllogism from both the propositions being contingent, or from one be- 
ijng pure, and the other contingent, or from the one being necessary, and the other contingent. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



That the syllogisms, therefore, in these figures, are perfected through 
the universal syllogisms in the first figure, and arc reduced to these, is 
evident from what has been said. But, in short, that every syllogism 
thus subsists, will now be evident, when it shall be demonstrated that 
every syllogism is produced through some one of these figures. It is 
necessary, therefore, that every demonstration, and every syllogism, 
should show cither that something is present with, or is not present with 
[a certain thing] ; and this, either universally, or partially ; and far- 
ther still, either ostensively, or from hypothesis. But a part of that 
which is from hypothesis is that which is produced through the impos* 
sible. In the first place, therefore, let us speak concerning ostcnsive 
syllogisms ; for these being exhibited, it will also be evident in syllo- 
gisms leading to the impossible, and, in short,* in syllogisms which are 
from hypothesis. If, therefore, it were requisite to syllogize A of B, 
cither as present with, or as not* present with, it would be necessary to 
assume something of something. If then A, indeed, were assumed of 

B, that will be assumed which [was proposed] from the iSrst [to be 
proved] *. But if A were assumed of C, but G of nothing, nor any 
thing else of it, nor any thing else of A, there will be no syllogism ; for 
from the assuming one thing of one, nothing necessary will happen. 
Another proposition, therefore, must be assumed. If then A is as* 
sumcd of something else, or something else of A, or something else of 

C, nothing hinders but there may be a syllogism. It will not, however, 
pertain to B-j-, from the things which are assumed. Nor will there be a 
syllogism of A with reference to B, when G is predicated of something 

• This fault Is commonly called legging the question. 

t A will not be concluded of B which was to be proved, but something else. 
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else *, and that of something else^ and this something else of another^, 
if no one of these is conjoined with B. For, in short, we have said, 
that there will never be a syllogism of one thing of another, unless a 
certain medium is assumed, which in a certain respect is referred to 
.each [extreme] by predications. For a syllogism is simply from propo- 
sitions ; but the syllogism which pertains to this particular thing, is from 
propositions pertaining to this thing. And the syllogism of this 
thing referred to that *, is from propositions, in which this is referred 
to that f. But it is impossible to assume a proposition pertaining to B, 
if nothing is either predicated, or denied of it; or again, [to assume a 
vproposition] of A pertaining to B, if nothing common is assumed, but 
certain peculiar things are predicated or denied of each. Hence a cer- 
tain middle of both is to be assumed, which may conjoin the predica- 
tions, if there will be a syllogism of this thing with reference to that. 
If, therefore, it is necessary to assume something which is common to 
both ; and this happens in a threefold respect ; for we either predicate 
A of C, and C of B J, or G of both ||, or both § of C ; but these are the 
before-mentioned figures ; — ^if this be the case, it is evident, that every 
syllogism is necessarily produced through some one of these figures. 
For there is the same reasoning if A is conjoined with B through many 
media; since there will be the same figure in many media, [as in one 
medium]. That all ostensive syllogisms, therefore, are perfected 
through the above-mentioned figures is evident. That those also which 
lead to the impossible [are perfected through the same] will be mani- 
fest through these things. For all those syllogisms which conclude 
through the impossible, collect the false ; but they show from hypo- 
thesis, that which was proposed from the first, when any thing impos- 
sible happens, contradiction being admitted ; such, for instance, a$ 

«i.c. ofD. •!.€. DofE. Vi.c. EofE. 

• i.e. Of this attribute of that subject. 

f i. e. In which the middle term is conjoined with each extreme. 

% This is the first figure^ whether A is directly concluded of C, or C indirectly of A* 
.fl i. e. Of both the extremes A and B. This is the second figure. 
j i. e. Both the extremes A and B* This is the third figure 

that 
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that the diameter of a square is incommensurable with the side, be- 
cause a common measure being given, the odd would be equal to the 
even. They syllogistically collect, therefore, that the odd would be- 
come equal to the even, but they show from hypothesis, that the dia- 
meter is incommensurable, since something false happens to take place, 
from contradiction. For this it is to syllogize through the impossible, 
viz. to show something impossible, through the hypothesis admitted 
from the first. Ilcnce, since by those reasonings which lead to the im- 
po^**\ble, the false is proved in an ostensive syllogism; but that which 
[was proposed] from the first, is shown froni hypothesis ; and since we 
have before observed, that ostensive syllogisms are perfected through 
these figures ; — it is evident, that the syllogisms also which are pro- 
duced through the impossible, will be formed through the same figures. 
And after the same manner also, all others will be produced which rea-. 
son from hypothesis ; for in all of them a syllogism will be formed of 
that which is assumed * ; but that which [was proposed] from the first, 
is proved through confession, or some other hypothesis. But if this is 
true, it is necessary that every demonstration, and every syllogism, 
should be produced through the three before-mentioned figures. And 
this being demonstrated, it is evident, that every syllogism is perfected 
through the first figure, and is reduced in this figure to universal syl- 
logisms. . 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Farther still, in. all syllogisms it is necessary that there should be 
a certain term which is categoric, and a certain term which is univer- 

• For instance, let there be an hypothetic syllogism : If the soul is moved by itself, it b im- 
mortal : But the soul is moved by itself: Therefore, it is immortaK The assumption is, that 
the soul is moved by iiself. Again, either it is day, or it is night : But it is riot day : Therefore, 
it is night. The assumption is, it is not day. 

2 M sal ; 
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sal ; for without the univci-sal, either there will not be a syllogism, or 
it Avill not pertain to the thing proposed, or that will become the sub- 
ject of petition, which was investigated from the first. For let it ber 
proposed [to be demonstrated] that the pleasure arising from harmony 
is a worthy pleasure. If, therefore, any one should require it to be 
granted to him that pleasure is worthy, not adding all pleasure, there 
will not be a syllogism. But if [he contends] that a certain pleasure is- 
good ; if, indeed, it is different [from that] arising from harmony, it 
will be foreign from the thing proposed ; and if it is this very pleasure^ 
he assumes that whiclx [he investigated] from the first. This, however, 
will become more manifest in diagrams. For instance, [let it be pro* 
posed to demonstrate] that the angles at the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle are equal *. Let the lines A, B, be drawn to the centre of a cir- 
cle. If, therefore, he assumes that the angle A C is equal to the angle 
B D, not, in short, requiring it to be granted that the angles of. semi- 
circles [are equal], and again [assumes that the angle] C [is equal to 
the angle] D, not assuming [that the angle of one] section [in a circle, 
is equal to another angle of the same section] ; and if, besides, he as- 
sumes, that equal [parts] being taken away from equal whole angles,- 
the remaining angles E F are equal ; — he will demand that which was 
[proposed to be investigated] from the first, unless he assumes, that if 
equal things are taken away from equal things, equal things will re- 
main. It is evident, therefore, that in all syllogisms, it is necessary 
there should be the universal. It is likewise manifest, that the univer- 
sal is shown from all universal terms ; but that the partial is shown as» 
well in this, as in that way. Hence, if the conclusion is universal, it 
is also necessary that the terms should be universal. But if the terms^ 
are universal, it may happen that the conclasion is not universal. It is 
also evident, that in every syllogism, either both propositions, or one 
•proposition, is necessarily similar to the conclusion. But I say [simi- 

• This proposition is dcnionstraled in one way by Euclid,, and in another by Pappus. Sec 
what is said by Prochis on this proposition, in my translation of his admirable Commentary on 
the first book of Euclid's Elements. 

larl 
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lar], not only because it is affirmative or privative ; but also because it 
is necessary, or ])ure, or contingent. It is also necessary to consider 
other modes* of predication. It is likewise simply -f- manifest, when 
there will be, and Avhen there will not be a syllogism ; when it is pos- 
sible +, and when perfect; and that when there is a syllogism, it is ne- 
cessary it should have terms according to some one of the before-men- 
tioned modes. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



It is also manifest, that every demonstration § will be through three 
terms, and not through more than three; unless the same conclusion should 
be produced through (lifTerent arguments; as, for instance, E* through 
A B 2, and D through Cs ; or through A B, AC, and B C. For nothing 
prevents there being many media of the same [conclusions]. But these 
being [many] there is not one syllogism, but there are many syllogisms. 
Or again, [demonstration is not through three, but througl^ more than 
three terms], when each of the propositions A, B, is assumed through 
syllogism ; as, for instance, A through D E||, and again, B through 



•• Such as the impossible, probable,- &c. For there are many modes of enunciations and pro* 
positions. 

f i. e. Without regarding whether it is perfect, or imperfect. 

X Aristotle calls an imperfect, a possible syllogism, because it may be perfected, 

j Aristotle here assumes the word demonstration in an extended sense, for every syllogism. 

' i. e. The conclusion. 

^ A is the major, B the minor proposition* 

3 C is here the major, D, the minor proposition. 

S A signifies the major proposition of the pro-syllogism in which the major proposition of the 
principal syllogism is proved ; and E signifies the minor proposition of the same pro-syllogism* 
And though, in the first part, E signifies the conclusion of the principal syllogism, yet this con- 
clusion at present is called C. 

3 M 3 F G». 
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F G*. Or when the one is by induction, but the other by syllogism^ I 

But thus also there are many syllogisms ; for there are many concla-^ \ 

sions; as, for instance, A», B^ and C^. And if there are not many 
syllogisms, but one syllogism, thus, indeed, through many syllogisms, i 

the same conclusion may be produced. In order, however, that C may i 

be proved through A B, it is impossible [there sliould be more than ■ 

three terms]. For let the conclusion be E, which is collected from [ 

ABCD*. It is necessary, therefore, that some one of these should \ 

be assumed with reference to something else as a whole, but another as 
a part. For this was demonstrated before, that when there is a syllo- j 

gism, it is necessary that some of the terms should thus subsist. Let \ 

A, therefore, thus subsist with reference to B. Hence, from these- [ 

there is a certain conclusion; which, therefore, is either E, or C, or 
D, or some other different from these. And if, indeed, E is concluded, 
the syllogism will be from A B alone. But if C and D so subsist,, tliat 
the one is as a whole, and the other as a part; something also will bet 
collected from them ; and this will either be E, or A, or B, or somCf 
thing else different from these. And if E is collected, or A, or B, 
either there will be many syllogisms, or in the manner in which we have 
said it is possible, it will happen that the same thing will be concluded- 
through many terms^ But if any thing else different from these is col- 
lected, there will be many syllogisms unconnected with each other. If„ 
however, C does not so subsist with reference to D, as to produce a 
syllogism,, they will be assumed in vain, unless [they Avcre assumed] for 
the sake of induction, or concealment*^ or something else^ of this kind.. [ 

• F IS the major proposUion of ihe pro-syllogism, in which the minor proposhioa of the 
principal syllogism is proved. G is the minor proposition of the same pro-syllogism. .. 

' lliis is the conclusion of the first pro-syllogism, which afterwards becomes the major propo- 
sition of the principal syllogism. ' ;' 

* This is the conclusion of the secpnd pro-syllogism,, which aftcni'ards becomes the minor 
proposition of the principal syllogism. . « 

3 This is the conclusion of the principal syllogism.. ^ 

♦ The several, letters here signify several propositions* 

» In Older that the opponent with whom we dispute, may not perceive the force of our argument*. 
^ As for the sake of ornament, or perspicuii3r. 

• - * ( But 
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But if from A B not E but some other conclusion is produced ; and- 
from C D, either one of these is collected, or something different from, 
these, many syllogisms will be produced, yet not syllogisms of the sub- 
ject, or thing proposed. Vox it was supposed that the syllogism is of 
E. If, however, no conclusion is produced from C D, it will happen' 
that they are assumed in vain, and the syllogism will not be of that 
which was investigated from the first*. Hence it is evident, that every- 
demonstration and every [simple] syllogism, will subsist through three 
terms alone. But this being apparent, it is also evidentj that, a syllo- 
gism consists of two propositions, and not of more than two. • For three 
terms are two propositions, unless something is assumed *, as we ob* 
served in the beginning, to the perfection of the syllogism 3, It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that in the syllogistic discourse, in which the proposi- 
tions through which the principal conclusion is produced, are not even 
(for it is necessary that some of the former concUisions should be pro- 
positions) — [it is evident in this case] that this discourse, either collects* 
nothing, or interrogates more than is necessary to the thesis*. The syl- 
logisms^ therefore, being assumed according to the principal proposi- 
tions, every syllogism will consist, indeed, of propositions which are 
even, but from terms which are odd. For the terms are more than 
the propositions by one. But the conclusions will be the half part of 
the propositions *. When, however, the conclusion is through pro-syllo- 
gisms, or through many continued^ media (as A B through C, and' 
through D) the multitude of terms, indeed, will, in a similar manner, . 
surpass the propositions by one ; for the term will be inserted, either 

' i. c. Of ihc problem E. 

^ Through a conversion of the propositions, or through a deduction to the impossible. 
3 i. e. Of the second, or third figure. But sometimes syllogisilis of the first figure arc perfected* 
when they arc indirect, or not pure. 

♦ Aristotle calls a problem which is proposed to be proved, a thesis. . 
^ For there is one conclusion to two propositions. 

• i. e. "When there is one syllogism composed from many continued propositions, as in the 
following example : Body is an essence, a living iL'ingis a body, an animal is a living thing, man v 
18 an animal, therefore^ man is au essence. 

exlernally^^ 
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externally, or iu the middle ; but in both v^ays, it will happen that the 
intervals are fewer than the terms by one. But the propositions aro 
equal to the intervals. These, however, will not always be even, and 
those odd ; but alternately, when the propositions are even, the terms 
will be odd ; and Avhen the terms are even, the propositions will be odd. 
For together with the term, one proposition is added, wherever the 
term is added 7. Hence, since the propositions were even, but tho 
terras odd, it is necessary there should be a commutation, the same ad- 
dition being made. The conclusions, however, will no longer have the 
same order, neither with respect to the terms, nor with respect to the 
propositions. For one term being added, conclusions are added, less 
by one than the pre-subsisting terms ; because to the last term alone a 
conclusion is not made, but is made to all the rest. Thus, for instance, 
if D is added to A B C, two conclusions are immediately added, the 
one to A, and the other to B. The like also takes place in others. If 
the term also is inserted in the middle placie^, there will be the same; 
reasoning ; for to one term alone, a syllogism will not be produced. 
Hence the conclusions will be far more than the terms, and the pro- 
positions« 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Since, however, we have the particulars with which syllogisms are 
conversant, the quality [of the problems] in each figure, and in how 
many ways they are demonstrated ; it is also evident to us, what kind 
of problem is difficult, and what kind is easy to be proved. For that 
which is concluded in many figures, and through many cases is more 

'i.e. Whether in the beginning, or in the end, or in the middle,. 
* i. e. Between A and B, or between B and C. 

easy; 
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easy ; but that which is concluded in fewer figures, and through fewer 
cases, is more difficult to be proved. A universal affirmative problem 
[therefore] is proved through the first figure alone, and through this in 
one way only. But a privative problem, is proved through the first, 
and through the middle figure ; and through the first, indeed, in one 
way only; but through the middle in two ways. A partial affirmative 
problem, however, is proved through the first, and through the last 
figure ; in one. way, indeed, through the first, but in a triple way 
through the last figure. And a partial privative problem, is proved in 
all the figures ; except that in the first figure, indeed, it is proved in one 
way ; but in the middle in a twofold ; and in the last in a threefold way^ 
It is evident, therefore, that it is most difficult to construct a universal ca- 
tegoric [problem], but that it may be most easily subverted; and, inshort, 
that universal may be more easily subverted than partial [problems]; 
because universal problems are subverted whether a thing is present 
with nothing, or is not present with a certain thing ; of which the one,- 
viz. the not being present with a certain thing is proved in all tlie figure^ ; 
and the other, viz. the being present with nothing, is proved in two^ 
figures. There is the same mode also in privative problems. For whe- 
ther a thing is present with every, or with a certain individual, that 
which was proposed from the first is subverted. But in partial pro* 
blems, [the confutation takes place] in one way, viz. if a thing is proved 
to be present with every, or with no individual. Partial problems,, 
however, are more easily constructed ; for they are constructed in more 
figures, and through more modes [than universal problems]. In short, 
it is not proper to be ignorant that universal are mutually confuted 
through partial problems, and these through universal pi'oblems. Uni-- 
versal, however, cannot be constructed through partial problems, but 
the latter may through the former. At the same time also it is evident, 
that it is easier to subvert than to construct [a problem]. In what man- 
ncr, therefore, every syllogism is produced, and through how may terms 
and propositions, and how they subsist with reference to each other ; 

far^her^- 
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farther still, what kind of problem may be proved in each figure, what 
kind in many, and what kind in fewer [modes] is manifest from what 
has been said. 



I 
CHAPTER XXVII. . I 



f 



Let us now show how we may possess an abundance of syllogisms for 
a proposed [question], and through what way wc may assume principles 
about every [problem]. For perhaps it is not only necessary to survey 
the generation of syllogisms, but also to possess the power of forming 
them. Of all beings, therefore, some are of such a kind as not to be in 
reality universally predicated of any thing else; such, for instance, as 
Cleon, and Callias, that which is particular, and that which is sensi- 
ble ; but other things are predicated of these ; for each of these is man 
and animal. But other beings are, indeed, predicated of other things, 
yet other things are not previously predicated of these. And other be- 
ings, are themselves predicated of other things, and other things are 
predicated of them ; as, for instance, man is predicated of Callias, 
and animal of man. That some things, therefore, are naturally adapted 
to be predicated of nothing is evident; for of sensibles, each nearly is 
a thing of such a kind, as not to be predicated of any thing except 
from accident. For we sometimes say, that that white thing is So- [ 

crates, and that he who approaches is Callias. But that in a progres- [ 

sion upward, we must sometime or other stop, we shall again show*. \ 

At present, however, let this be admitted. Of these things -j-, there- | 

fore, it is not possible to demonstrate another predicate, except ac- 
cording to opinion J; but these may be predicated of other things. 

♦ In the 19th and following chapters of the first book of the Posterior Analytics. 

f i. e. The highest predicates. 

J i. c Prolably, from the opinion of him with whom we discourse. 

Nor 
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Nor can particulars be predicated of other things, but others things of 
these. But it is evident, that those which are intermediate, may ia 
both ways, [fall under demonstration] ; for they may be predicated of 
other things, and other things of them. And nearly arguments and 
speculations arc conversant with these. But it is necessary thus to as- 
sume the propositions pertaining to each thing, in the first place, ad- 
mitting as an hypothesis that which is the subject of discussion, toge- 
ther with definitions, and such things as are the peculiarities of that 
thing; and, in the next place, such things as are consequent* to the 
thing, and such as cannot not be present with it. But those things 
with which the thing cannot be present, are not to be assumed, because 
a privative assertion may be converted. A division also must be made 
of things consequent, [that wo may understand], what things belong to 
the question, what a thing is^ what are as peculiarities, and what are 
predicated as accidents; and of these, what are predicated according 
to opinion, and what according to truth. For the greater abundance 
any one possesses of these, the more expeditiously will he obtain the 
conclusion ; and the more true they are, the more will he demonstrate. 
It is necessary however to select not those things which are consequent 
to a certain thing, but such as arc consequent to a whole thing; for in- 
stance, not what is consequent to a certain man, but what is conse- 
quent to every man. Tor a syllogism subsists through universal pro- 
positions. A proposition, therefore, being indefinite, it is immanifest 
whether it is universal ; but when it is definite, ,tln's is manifest. In a 
similar manner also, those things are to b» selected, to the whole of 
which a thing is consequent, and this for the before-mentioned cause. 
The whole consequent, however, must not be assumed to follow. I 
say, for instance, it must not be assumed, that every animal is conse- 
quent to man, or every science to music ; but only, that they are sim- 

• Auributcs, or predicates arc said to be consequent, but subjects to be antecedent; because, 
if man, for example, is an animal, man being posited, animal is consequently ]^siicd ; but on the 
contrary, animal being posited, it is not necessary that man should be posited, suicc it may be 
another species of animal, as horse, or lion. 

2 N ply 
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ply consequent, just as we also propose*. For the other* is useless* 
and impossible; as, that every man is every animal: or that justice is 
every thing good» But to that^ to which something else is consequent, 
the mark every must be added* AVheu the subject, however, is com- 
prehended by a certain things, to which it is necessary to assume con- 
sequents^ those, indeed, which follow, or which do not follow the uni^ 
vei'sal, are not to be selected in these ; for they were assumed in those.. \ 

For such things as are consequent to animal, are also consequent to^ 5 

manr. and in a similar manner with respect to such- things as are nob i 

present with.. But the peculiarities about each thing are to be assumed^ f 

For there are certain things peculiar to species, not common, to genus ;. f 

since it is necessary that certain peculiarities should be present with I 

different species. Nor are those things to be selected, as if [anteced- { 

ing] tlie universal, ta which the things contained undei: tlieni are con- j 

quent. Thus those things to whickman is consequent, ought not to 
be assumed, as if they were the antecedents of animal. For if animal 
is consequent to man,, it is likewise consequent to all these*.. But 
these* more appropriately pertain^ to the selection of [the antecedents], 
of man. Those things also are to be assumed, which are for the most 
part consequent or antecedent. For of problems which happen for the 
most part,, the syllogism also is from propositions, all, or some of which, 
are for the iQost part [true]. For the conclusion- of every syllogism is 
similar to its principles 7* Farther still, things consequent to all things, 
are not to be selected -, for from them there will not be a syllogism; bub 
through what causa will be manifest from what follows. 

* i. c. Just aj^we form propositions. For we say i\^n every man is an animal,, not that every 
man is every animal. 

* That is the predicate with a universal mark.. 

* i. e. To the subject. • 
> i. c. By a universal predicate^ 
4 Viz. It is consequent to all those things which man follows^ i. e..orwhich man is predicated^ 

" * i. c. The subjects to man. 
^ That is, they ought then to be chosen and assumed, when we investigate the subjects to man.. 
^ L c« To the propositions from which it is composed^ 

( CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



He, therefore, avIio wishes to confirm any thing of a certain whole, 
should look to the subjects of that which is confirmed, of which that 
is predicated 1 ; but of that which ought to be predicated, he should 
consider such things as are consequent to this. For if any thing of 
these is the same, it is necessary that the one should be present with the 
other. But if [it is to be proved], that a thing is not present with 
every, but with a certain individual, those things are to be considered 
which each follows*. For if any one of these is the same, the being 
present with a certain thing is necessary. But when the being present 
with nothing is necessary^ ; [so far as pertains to that] with which it is 
not necessary to be present*, regard must be had to the consequents; 
but so far as pertains to that which ought not to be present with*, re- 
gard must be had to those things which cannot be present with it. Or 
on the contrary, [on the part of that] with which it is necessary not to 
be present, [regard must be had] to those things which cannot be pre- 
sent with it; but [on the part of that] which QUght not to be present 
with, to the consequents. For whichever of these are the same, it will 
happen that the one is present with no other ; because at one time, a 
syllogism will be produced in the first figure, and at another, in the 
middle figure. If, however, the not being present with a certain thing 
[is to be proved], [the antecedents] of that with which it ought not to 
be present, and to which it is consequent, are to be regarded; but of. 
tliat which ought not to be present with, those things are to be regarded 

' i.e. To the antecedents of the predicate. . 

* The antecedents of the attribute and subject. 

5 L c. When a universal denying problem is to be proved. 

♦ L e. To the subject of the problem. . ^ . 
^ L e. To the attribute^ or predicate of the problem. 

2 N 3 wliich 
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which cannot be present with it. For if any tiling of these is the same, 
the not being present with a certain thing is necessary. Perhaps, how- 
ever, what has been said will be more evident as follows : Let the 
consequents to A be B ; but let the things to which it is consequent be 
C ; and let the things which cannot be present with it be D. Again, 
let the things which are present with E be F ; but the things to which it 
is consequent be G. , And let the things which cannot be present with 
it, be H. If, therefore, a certain Cand a certain F are the same, it is 
necessary that A should be present with every E, for F is present with 
every E, and A with every C ; so that A is present with every E, But 
if C and G are the same, it is necessary that A should be present with 
a certain E ; for A is consequent to every C, and every G to E. If, 
however, F and D are the same. A* will be present with no E, and this, 
from a pro-syllogism *. For since a privative assertion may be con- 
verted, and F is the same with D, A will be present with no F ; but F is 
present with every E. Again, if B and H are the same, A will be pre- 
sent with no E. For B is present with every A, but with no E. For 
B and H arc the same, and H is present with no E. But if D and G 
are the same, A will not be present with a certain E. For A will not 
be present with G, since it is not present with D. But G is under E; 
so that it will not be present with a certain E. If, however, G and B 
are the same, the syllogism will be inverse. For G will be present with 
every A (since B is present with A) and E will be present with B ; (for 
B is the same with G), but it is not necessary that A should be present 
with every E, but it is necessary that it should be present with a cer- 
tain E, because a universal predication may be converted into a parti- 
cular predication. It is evident, therefore, that regard must be had to 
wliat has been said, from each part « of every problem ; for through 
these all syllogisms arc formed. But it is necessary in consequents, and 
the antecedents of each thing, to look to things fust, and which are 

.' In which the major proposition of the principal syllogism is proved* 
' L e. Af well on the part of the attribute, as on the part of the subjects ; 

especially 
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especially universal. For instance on the part of E, more regard is to 
be paid to K F, than to Fonly ^; but on the part of A, more regard 
must be paid to K C, than to C only*. For if A is present with K C, 
it is also present with F, and with E^ But if it is not consequent to 
this, yet it may be conscciuent to F, to which the thing itself is conse- 
quent. For if it (follows] the first things, it also follows those things 
which are placed under these. But if it does not follow these, never- 
theless, it may follow those things which are [arranged] under these '» 
It is. also evident, that this speculation subsists through three terms, 
and two propositions ; and that through the before-mentioned figures, 
all syllogisms are [constructed]. For it is shown that A^is present 
with every E, when of C, and of F, something which is the same is 
assumed. But this^ will be the middle ; and the extremes are A and 
E^. .The first figure, therefore, is produced. But [it is showa to be 
present with] a certain thing, when C and G are assumed ta be the 
same. But this is the last figure ; lor G becomes the middle. And [it 
is proved to be present with] no individual, when D and F are the 
same. ' But thus also the first figure, and the middle arc produced^ 
The first, indeed, because A is present with na F ; (since a privative 
assertion may be converted), but F is present with every E. And it 
produces the middle figure, because D is present with no A, but is pre- 
sent with every E. It is also proved, not to be present with a ccrtaia 
individual, when D and G are the same. But this is the last figure.. 
For A will be i)resent with no G, and E will be present with every G. 
It is evident, therefore, that all syllogisms are produced through the 
before-mentioned figures. It is likewise manifest, that those things are 
not to be selected which are consequent to all things, because no syllo* 

3 K F Is ihc genus of K and of F. 

* K C is the genus of K C and of C. - 

* Because F is contained under K, and E under F. 

» This if Uvmg follows animal, it also follows man. But tiiough it docs not follow bcdy,.ye^ 
it follows thai which is under body. 
» Viz. C F. . 

* The greater extreme is A j the less E. 
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gism will be produced from these. For, in short, a syllogism cannot be 
constructed from consequents ; but privation cannot be proved through 
" those things which arc consequent to all things*. For it is necessary to 
be present with the one, and not to be present with the other. It is 
also evident, that other modes of selection are useless to the construc- 
tion of syllogisms ; as, for instance, if the consequents to each^ are the 
same, or if those things to which A is consequent, and those which 
cannot be present with E ; or again such as cannot be present with 
either^; for a syllogism will not be produced through these. For if the 
consequents should be the same, as, for instance, Band F, the middle 
figure will be produced, having both the propositions categoric. But 
if those tilings are the same to which A is consequent, and which cannot 
be present with E, as, for instance, C, and II, the first figure will be 
produced, having the minor proposition privative. But if those are 
the same which cannot be present with either, as, for instance, D and 
G, both propositions will be privative, either in the first, or in the mid- 
dle figure. Thus, however, there will by no means be a syllogism. It 
is also evident, that certain things are to be assumed in this speculation 
which are the same, and not certain things which are different or con- 
trary. In the first place, indeed, because this inspection is for the sake 
of the middle; but it is necessary to assume the middle not different, 
but the same. In the next place, in those things in which a syllogism 
happens to be produced, in consequence of contraries being assumed, 
or things which cannot be present with the same thing ; all are reduced 
to the before-mentioned modes. Thus, if B and F are contraries, or 
cannot be present with the same thing ; these being assumed, there 
will be a syllogism, that A is present with no E. This, however, is not 
effected from these assumptions, but from the before-mentioned mode. 
For B is present with every A, and with no E. Hence it is necessary 



4 For thus botb propositions will be affinnative, 
• Viz. To A and lo E. 
f That 16^ D and H. 
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that B should be the same with a certain H. Again, if B and G can- 
not be present with the same thing, [it may be concluded] that A is 
not present with a certain E; for thus there will be the middle figure. 
For B is present, indeed, with every A, and with no G. Hence it is 
necessary that B should be the same with some IT. For the impossibi- 
lity of B and G being present with the same thing, does not differ 
from B being the same with a certain II ; since in H every thing is as- 
sumed, which (cannot be present with E. It is evident, therefore, from 
these very inspections that no syllogism will be produced. But if B 
and F are contraries, it is necessary that B should be the same with a 
certain 11 ; and that a syllocrism should be produced through these. It 
happens, however, to those who thus inspect, that they look to a way 
different from the necessary, because they are sometimes ignorant that 
B and H are the same. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 



Syllogisms also leading to the impossible, will subsist after the 
same manner as ostcnsive syllogisms. For these likewise are produced 
through consequents, and those things S which each* follows; and 
there is the same inspection in both. For that which is demonstrated 
ostensively, may also be syllogistically collected through the impossi* 
ble, and through the same terms : and that which is demonstrated 
through the impossible, may also be demonstrated ostensively. ITius, 
for instance, it may be demonstrated that A is present with no E. For 
let it be supposed to be present with a certain E. Since, therefore, B 
is present with every A, and A is present with a certain E; B will be 

' i.e. Antecedents. 

* i. e. The attribute of the problem, and the subject of the problem. 

present 
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present with a certain E. But it was present with no E. Again, 
it may be demonstrated that A is present with a certain E. For ' 
if A is present with no E, but E is present with every H, A will 
be present with no IJ, but it was supposed to be present with 
every H. The like will also take place in other problems. For al- 
ways, and in all things, the demonstration through the impossible 
will be from things consequent, and those things which each follows. 
And in every problem there is the same consideration, ^^hether any one 
wishes to syllogize ostcnsivcly, or to lead to the impossible ; for both 
demonstrations consist from the same terms* Thus, for instance, if it 
should be demonstrated that A is present with no E, because it hap- 
pens that B is present with a certain E, which is impossible; if it is as- 
sumed that B is present with no E, and is present with every A, it is 
^evident, that A will be present with no E. Again, if it should be con- 
cluded ostensively that A is present with no E, to those who suppose 
that it is present with a certain E, it may be shown through the impos- 
sible, that it is present with no E, 'j'he like will also take place in 
others. For in all [problems] it is necessary to assume a common term, 
different from the subject terms, to which the syllogism concluding the 
false will be referred. Hence this * proposition being converted, but 
the other remaining the same, there will be an ostensive syllogism 
through the same terms. But an ostensive syllogism differs from that 
which leads to the impossible, because in the ostensive, both proposi- 
tions are posited according to truth ^ ; but in that which leads to the im- 
possible, one is posited falsely^. These things, however, will be more 
evident through what follows, when we shall speak about the impossi- 
ble. Biit now let thus much be manifest to us, that those who wish to 
syllogize ostensively, and those who wish to lead to the impossible, must 
look to these things. In other syllogisms, however, which are from 

' That is, the proposition being assumed contradicting the conclusion of the syllogism leading 
to the impossible. 



* i. e. They are posited as if true, though they are sometimes false. 

* i. e^ As if false ; and to be confiited from the absurdity of the con 



conclusion. 



hypothesis, 
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hypothesis, such as those which are according to transmutation, or ac- 
cording to quality*, the consideration consists in the subject terms ; 
not in those assumed from the first, but in those which are changed. 
But the mode of inspection is the same. It is also necessary to consi- 
der, and unfold by division, in how many modes syllogisms from hypo- 
thesis are produced. Thus, therefore, each problem is demonstrated. 
It is also possible syllogistically to collect some of these after another 
manner; as, for instance, univei*sals through the inspection of particu- 
lai"s, and this from hypothesis. Tor if C and II are the same, and if li 
is assumed to be present with H alone, A will be present with every E. 
And again, if D and II are the same, and E is predicated of H alone, 
[it may be conchidedj that A is present with no E. It is evident, 
therefore, that the inspection must be after this manner. The like 
must also take place in things necessary and contingent. For there is 
the same consideration ; and the syllogism of the being contingent, 
and of the being present with, will be through terms disposed in the 
same orden But in contingents, things which are not present with, 
but which may be present with are to be assumed ; for it has been 
shown that through these a syllogism of the contingent is produced. 
There is also a similar reasoning in other predications. It is evident, 
therefore, from what has been said, that not only all sj'llogisms may be 
formed in this way, but that they cannot be formed in any other way. 
For it has been shown that every syllogism is produced through some 
one of the before-mentioned fiirures ; but these cannot be constituted 
through any thing, else than the consequents and antecedents of a thing. 
For from these propositions consist, and the middle term is assumed. 
Hence, through other things a syllogism cannot be produced. 

CUAP. 



♦ Of hypothetical syllogisms there arc two kinds. For they arc cither altogether hypothetical, 
ormixt: and these cither according to transumption, (««!« fitTcOn^if) or according to assump- 
tion (koIji t^cj^.h-IiO- Syllogisms altogether hypothetical, are those the conclusion and all the 
propositions of which are conditional: as. If there is man, there is animal : If there is animal, 
there is living : Tlicrefore, if there is man, there is livbg. But mixt hypothetical syllogisms are 
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Op all [problems], therefore, there is the same way, as well in phi- 
losophy, as in every art and discipline. For it is necessary to collect 
about each of them, those things which are present with, and the sub- 
jects with which they are present, and to have of these a great abun- 
dance It is also necessary to consider these through three terms, sub- 
verting, indeed, in this way, but constructing in that; and according 
to truth, to reason from those things,, which are truly described to be 
present with; but on account of dialectic syllogisms, to reason from 
probable propositions. AVith respect, indeed, to the universal princi- 
ples of syllogisms, we have shown how they subsist, and in what man- 
ner it is necessary to investigate them ; that we may not direct our at- 
tention to all that has been said, nor to constructing and subverting the 

those, which have an hypothetical proposition, and a categoric, i. e. pure, proposition ; a9> If 
there is man, there is animal : But there is man r Therefore, there is animal. Those» however, 
arc called hypothetical syllogisms, which have one proposition hypothetical and the other cate«> 
gorical ^ because every syllogism derives its name from the worse part. Thus the syllogism is- 
called partial, or denying, of which one proposition is partial, or denying ; since such a conclu- 
sion also follows, viz. partial, or denying. A syllogism according to transumption is, when in. 
the categoric proposition some new term is not posited, but the term is derived from the hypo-^ 
thetical proposition ; so that what in the hypothetical was posited conditionally, is posited purely 
m the categorical proposition;, as man in the instance just proposed. But an hypothetical syN 
logism according to assumption, is when a new term is assumed in the categoric proposition^ 
which was not posited in the hypothetical proposition. As if any one should reason as follows r 
Where Socrates is, there Plato is : But Socrates is at Athens:. Therefore, Plato is at Athens.. 
Again, syllogisms accor</fw^ /o transumption, are either conjunctive, or disjunctive. The con- 
junctive are, such as : If it is day, it is not night : But it is day : Therefore, it Ts not night. The 
disjunctive are, such as: Either it is day, or it is night: But it is day: Therefore, it is not 
night.. These syllogism^ according to transumption, Aristotle now calls' according to quality, ht* 
cause they arc formed from the comparison of q^uality, i. e. of accident 3 for sometimes an acci^. 
dent 18 signified by the appellation of quality. 
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same, nor forming a construction of every, or a certain individual 
and subverting wholly, or partially ; but that we may look to things 
fewer and definite. In particulai-s, however, it is necessary to make a 
selection, as of good, or science. But the peculiar principles in every 
science are many. And hence it is the province of experience to deli* 
ver the principles of every thing. I say, for instance, that astrological 
experience delivers the principles of the astrological science ; for the 
phjenomena being sufficiently assumed, astrological demonstrations are 
thus invented. The like also takes place in every other art and science. 
Hence, if those things are assumed which exist or are present about 
each individual, it will now be our province readily to exhibit demon* 
strations. For. if nothing which pertains to history* is omitted of what 
is truly present with things, we shall be furnished with the means about 
every thing of which there is demonstration, of discovering and demon** 
strating this ; and we shall be able to make that apparent, which is na* 
turally incapable of being demonstrated. Universally, therefore, we 
have nearly shown how propositions ought to be selected ; but we have 
accurately discussed this affair, in the treatise ^ On Dialectic. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



That the division, however, through genera^, is a certain small por* 
tion of the above-mentioned method, it is easy to see. For division is 

• History properly is a knowledge obtained without proof. Hence Aristotle inscnbcs one of 
his treatises A History of Animals, because he proves nothing there, but relates every thing 
historically, 

■ i. c. In the Topics. 

• i. e. By which genera arc divided into species, through opposite differences. This is the 
most excellent of all divisions ; for there are also other kinds of divisions, as of the whole into its 
parts, and of a word into various homonymous significations* 
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as it were an imbecile syllogism ; for it begs what ought to be demon- 
strated, and always syllogistically infers something of things superior*. 
And, in the first place, all those who use it arc ignorant of this ; and 
endeavour to persuade [themselves and others] that it is possible there 
may be demonstration about essence, and the very nature of a thing. 
Hence, neither do they perceive that those who divide syllogize, nor 
that it is possible in the way we have mentioned. In demonstrations, 
therefore, when it is requisite syllogistically to infer that something is 
present with, it is necessary that the medium through which the syllo- 
gism is produced, should always be less thaa the first extreme, and 
should not be universally predicated of it. On the contrary, division 
assumes the universal for the middle term. For let animal be A, mor- 
tal, B, immortal, G, and man of whom the definition ougjit to be as- 
sumed D. Division, therefore, assumes that every animal is either 
mortal OF immortal; but this is, that the whole of whatever is A, is 
either B or C; Again, he who divides, always admits that man is an 
animal ; so that he assumes that A is predicated of D, The syllogism, 
therefore, is, that every D is either B or C. Hence it is necessary to. as- 
sume, that man is either mortal or immortal ; for it is necessary that an 
animal should be either mortal or immortal. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that it should be mortal, but this is desired to be granted; though, 
this is that which ought to be- syllogistically inferred. 

[Every animal is cither mortal or immortal : 
Every man is an animal : Therefore, 
Every man is mortal or immortal '.1 

Again, placing A for mortal animal i. B, for pcdestrious; C, for without 
feet ; and D, for man, it assumes in a similar manner. P'or it assumes 

• i. c. Of things more universal. 

3 In this syllogism it is concluded, that every man is either mortal or immortal. This, how- 
ever, was not to be concluded, but especially, that every man is mortal. But he who divides 
docs not prove this, but desires it may be granted him. Hence, he begs the thing sought, if 
we regard that which he ought to prove ; yet he makes a right syllogism, so far as he proves, 
something more universaU i. e. that- man is mortal or immortal* 

that 
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that A is cither in B or in G (for every mortal animal is either pcdestri- 
ous, or Avithout feet), and it assimies that A is predicated of D ; (for it 
assumes that man is a mortal animal) so that it is necessary that man 
shouUI be either a pedestrious or biped animal. That he is pedestrious, 
however, is not necessary, but is assumed. But this is that which again 
ought to be proved. 

[Every mortal animal Is pedestrious, or without feet : 
Ilvcry man is a mortal animal : Therefore, 
Every man is pcdcsirious, or without feeL] 

And after this manner, it always happens to those who divide, that 
they assume a universal medium, and the extremes, viz. that* of which 
it is necessary to exhibit, and the differences^. But in the last place, 
they assert nothing clearly, why it is necessary that this should be a 
man, or any thing else which is the subject of investigation. For they 
pursue every other way, not apprehending that there are those copious 
supplies which may be obtained. But it is evident, that by this [divisive] 
method, it is not possible to subvert, nor to conclude any thing syllo* 
gistically of accident or peculiarity, nor of genus, nor of those things 
of which we are ignorant whether they subsist in tkis, or in ihaL way ; 
as, whether the diameter of a square is commensurable, or incomnien* 
surable with the side. For if it should assume that every length is 
either commensurable or incotnmensurable, but the diameter of a 
square is a length, it will collect that the diameter is either commen* 
surable or incommensurable. But if it should assume that the dia- 
meter is incommensurable, it will assume that which ought to be syllo- 
gistically collected.. Hence, that cannot be demonstrated which was 
to be demonstrated. Fortius is the way; and through this, it cannot 
be proved. Let, however, the connnensurable or incommensurable be 
A; length, B; and the diameter G. 

[Every length is or is not commensurable : 
Every diameter is a length : 'Hiereforc, - 
Every diameter is or is not commensurable.] 

» i. e. The less extreme. * i. c. The greater extreme. 

It 
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It is evident, therefore, that this mode of investigation is neither 
adapted to every speculation, nor is useful in those things in which it 
especially appears to be appropriate. Hence, from what demonstra- 
tion is produced, and how, and what is to be regarded in every pro- 
blem, is manifest from what has been said. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



In the next place, we must show, how we may reduce syllogisms to 
the before-mentioned figures ; for this is what still remains of the [pro- 
posed] speculation. For if we have surveyed the generation of syllo- 
gisms, and possess the power of inventing them, and if besides this we 
shall have analysed them when formed, into the before-mentioned 
figures, the design which we proposed from the first, will have received 
its completion. At the same time also it will happen, that what has 
been before said, will be confirmed, and it will be more evident, that 
they thus subsist from what will now be said. For it is necessary that 
every thing which is true should itself accord with itself in every re- 
spect. In the first place, therefore, it is necessary to endeavour to se- 
lect the two propositions of a syllogism ; for it is easier to divide into 
greater than into less parts * ; and composites are greater than the things 
from which they are composed*. In the next place, it is necessary to 
consider whether it is in a whole, or in a part. And if both proposi- 
tions should not be assumed, one of them is to be posited. For those 
who write or interrogate, sometimes proposing the universal ^, do not 



' As into propositions than into tenns. 

* As propositions which are composed for terms, are greater than the terms. 

? i.e. The major proposition^ which iA the first figure is always universal. 



receive 
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receive the other* which is contained in the universal ; or they propose 
theses, indeed, but omit those ^ through which these are concluded ;^ 
and in vain intenogate other things. It must be considered, therefore,, 
whether any thing superfluous is assumed, and whether any thing ne-^ 
ccssary is omitted. And this, indeed, is to be posited, but that to be 
taken away, until we arrive at two propositions ; for without these ^ the 
sentences which are thus the subject of interrogations cannot be re-^ 
duceds. In some [sentences], therefore, it is easy to see what is want- 
ing; but some are latent, and appear to be syllogisms >, because some- 
thing necessarily happens from the things vhich are posited ; as, if it 
shouKl be assumed, that essence not being subverted », essence is not 
subverted ; but those things being subverted from which a thing con- 
sists, that also which is composed from these is subverted. For those 
things being posited, it is necessary, indeed, that a part of essence- 
should be essence, yet this is not syllogistically concluded through the 
things assumed, but the proposition? are wanting. Again,, if tnaxt 

m 

4 i.e. The minor proposition^, which is contained under the major, as the partial' under the- 
universal. - - 

^ i. c- The propositions of the principal syllogism. 

* i.e. The propositions of the pro-syllogism. 
^ r. e. Unless these precepts are preserved, 
•i.e. Cannot be reduced to figure and mode. 

* They appear to be syllogisms in energy, when nevertheless they are only syllogisms in ca^ 
pacity. 

* Aristotle proposes two propositions which do not constitute a syllogism in energy, be- 
cause the syllogistic form is not present. Tliey possess, however, a power of proving, because 
syllogistic propositions are collected from them, and there will be a syllogism in the first figure, 
thus constructed. All those things by which when subverted essence is subverted, are essences,- 
The parts of essence being subvened, essence is subverted : The parts of essence, therefore, are 
essences. Each proposition is omitted in the context; but in the place of the major proposition^ 
an equivalent proposition is expressed, viz.^ that essence not being subverted, essence is not sub- 
verted. And in the place of the minor proposition, the major proposition of the pro-syllogism 
proving that minor, is added. This major proposition, however, is not added without mutation^ 
but is made more universal. For the pro-syllogism is thus constructed: Those things from 
which essence consists being subverted, essence is subverted: But essence consists from the parts 
of essence: Therefore, the parts of essence being subverted,, essence is subverted. 

existing,. 
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existing, it is necessary there should be animal ; and animal existing, that 
there should be essence; [then] man existing, it is necessary there 
should be essence. This, however, is not yet syllogistieally ^ collected, 
for the propositions do not subsist as we have said they should*. But 
we are deceived in these, because something necessary happens from the 
things posited, and a syllogism also is a thing attended with necessity. 
The necessary, however, is moi'e extended than syllogism ; for every 
syllogism is necessary ; but not every thing necessary is a syllogism. 
Hence if certain things being posited, any thing happens, reduction 
must not be immediately attempted, but two propositions must first be 
assumed. Afterwards a division must thus be made into terms. But 
that term which is said to be in both the propositions, must be posited 
as the middle term ; for it is necessary that the middle should exist 
in both terms, in all the figures. If, therefore, the middle predicates 
and is predicated ; or if it, indeed, predicates, but something else 
is denied of it; tlierc will be the first figure. But if it predicates 
and is denied by something, there will be the middle figure. And if 
other things are predicated of it; or one thing is denied, but another is 
predicated, there will be the last figure. For thus the middle will sub- 
sist in each figure. The like will also take place if the proposftions . 
should not be universal: for there is the same definition of the middle^. 
It is evident, therefore, that in discourse, when the same thing is not 
frequently asserted, a syllogism will not be formed ; for the middle is 
not assumed. But since we know ^ what kind of problem is concluded 
in each figure, and in which figure universal is concluded, and in which 
particular, it is evident that we must not direct our attention to all the 
figures, but to that which is adapted to each problem. Such things, 

3 i.e. The syllogism is not categoric, but hypothetic. 

'* i-^- They neither affirin, nor deny, as being hypothetical. 

^ For a universal proposition, and a particular proposition, do not differ by reason of the mid- 
dle term, but by reason of that mark which the Greeks call v^oa^ic^iciuu or a circumscription and 
deieniiination of words. For this is at one time universal^ as every ^ none; and at another parti- 
cular, as some one, not every one. 

? Wc know this from what is explained in chap. 26. 

however, 
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however, as are concluded in many figures, we may know the figure of^ 
by the position of the middle. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



It frequently, therefore, happens that we are deceived about syllo- 
gisms, in consequence of the necessity [of concluding] as we have be- 
fore observed. But we are sometimes deceived through the simUitude * 
of the position of the terms, of which we ought not to be ignorant* 
Thus if A is predicated of B, and B of C, it would seem that the terms 
thus subsisting there will be a syllogism. Neither, however, is any 
thing necessary produced, nor a syllogism. For let A be that which 
always is ; B, Aristomenes as the object of intellection ; and C, Aristo- 
menes. It is true, therefore, that A is present with B; for Aristomenes 
is always the object of intellection. It is also true that B is present 
with C ; for Aristomenes is Aristomenes the object of intellection. But 
A is not present with C ; for Aristomenes is corruptible. For a syllo- 
gism will not be formed, when the terms thus subsist; but it is necessary 
that a univei'sal proposition A B^ should be assumed. But this is false^^ 

* Because the terms when indefinitely assumed do not seem to differ from universals. 

* i. c. The major proposition. 

* For the particle every which they call distributive, shows that any particular is assumed. * 
Thus, if every man is an animal any particular man is an animal. As particulars, therefore, are 
not eternal, the expression to exist always^ cannot be predicated of every particular. Thus also^ 
it may be truly said, that motion always exists ; but it cannot be truly said that every motion 
xiKvays exists. Thus also Aristomenes, the object of intellection, always exists^ because Aristo- 
menes can always be an object of intellection ; yet it does not follow that every Aristomenes 
who is the object of intellection always exists, otherwise this Aristomenes would always exist. 
For when we say that Aristomenes the object of intellection always exists^ we signify, that Ari- 
stomenes may always be an object of intellection. But when we say that every Aristomenes who 
is the object of intellection always exists, we then say, that every Aristomenes who happetis to 
be an object of intellection always exists. - ' 

2 p via. 
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• 

viz. to think that every Aristomcncs, who is the object of intellection, 
always exists. Again, let C, be Miccalus ; B, Miccalus the musician ; A, 
to die to-morrow. B, therefore, is truly predicated of G ; for Miccalus 
is Miccalus the musician ; and A is truly predicated of B ; for the mu- 
sician Miccalus may die to-morrow ; but A is falsely predicated of C. 
This instance, therefore, does not ditferfrom the former; for it is not 
universally true that Miccalus the musician will die to-morrow. But 
this not being assumed, there was not a syllogism ^ This deception, 
therefore, is produced in a small [difference]. For .we make a conces- 
sion, as if there were no difference between saying that this thing is 
present with that^ and this thing is present with every individual of Ihai. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



It also frequently happens that we are deceived, because the terms 
which are [arranged] in the proposition, are not well expounded «, as if 
A should be health; B, disease ; and C, man. For it is true to say, that 
A cannot be present with any B ; (for health is present with no disease) 
and again, it is true that B is present with every C ; (for every man is 
receptive of disease) whence it would seem to happen [as a conse- 
quence] that health can be present with no man. But the cause of this 
is, that the terms are not rightly expounded according to the diction. 
For the words significant of habits being transmuted, there will not be 

■ The instance here adduced by Aristotle must be conceived to be as follows : Miccalus the 
musician will die to-morrow ; but Miccalus the object of intellection, is Miccalus the musician } 
therefore, Miccalus the object of intellection will die to-morrow. This reasoning appears to be a 
syllogism, yet is not, because the major is not universal. For it is not said that every MiccalusA 
musician will die to-morrow. 

* i. c They arc enunciated, not rightly conceived ; because when a concrete word ought to be 
assumed, as san^, an abstract word b assumed, as health. 

' a syllogism; 
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a syllogism ; as if the word udl is posited instead of healthy and the 
M'ord ill instead of disease. For it is not true to say, that to be well 
cannot be present with him who is ill. But this not being assumed, a 
syllogism will not be produced, unless of that which is contingent^; 
and this is not impossible. For it may happen that health is present 
with no man. Again, there will in a similar manner be the false, in the 
middle figure. For health happens to be present with no disease, and 
may happen to be present with every man; and, therefore, disease will 
not be present with any man ♦. But the false happens to take place in 
the third figure, according to the being contingent. For it may happen 
that health and disease, science and ignorance, and, in short, contra- 
ries, may be present with every individual of the same thing; but it is 
impossible that they should be present with each other. This, how- 
ever, does not accord with what has been before said *. For when it 
happens that many things are present with the same thing, it will also 
happen that they are present with each other. It is evident, therefore, 
that in all these, deception is produced from the exposition of the terms. 
For the words being changed « by which the habits are signified, nothinor 
false will be collected. Hence it is manifest, that in such like propo- 
sitions, that which is according to habit ^, is always to be assumed, and 
posited for a term, instead, of habit*. 

3 For It may happen that to be well may not hereafter be present with any man who is new 
ill; that to be ill is present with every' man; and^ therefore^ that to be well is present with no 
n^an. • . ...... 

♦ This is a false conclusion, if that ou^ht to be called a conclusion, which in reality is not col- 
lected from propositions ; and which if it were thence collected would be entirely true. For the 
false cannot be concluded from the true, as Aristotle will teach us in chap.. 3 of the following 
book. 

■ In chap. 20. 

♦ i. c. The abstract being changed into concrete words^ as Iieahh into the word weli. , 
' i. e. The concrete word, as welL 

♦ i. e. Instead of an abstract word, as health. . . . - . . ' 



• 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



It is not requisite, however, always to investigate a name* for the 
purpose of expounding terms; for there will frequently be sentences ia 
which a name is not posited. Hence it is difficult to reduce syllogisms 
of this kind. But it also sometimes happens that we are deceived 
through such an investigation^ as this; as, for instance, because a syl- 
logism is of things immediate 7. For let A be two right angles®; B, a 
triangle; C, an isosceles triangle. A, therefore, is present with C, 
through B; but it is present with B no longer through any thing else; 
for a triangle has essentially two right angles. Hence there will not be 
a middle 9 of the proposition A B which is demonstrable. It is evident^ 
therefore, that the middle is not always to be so assumed, as if it were 
a particular defmite thing*, (cos rotP^ n) but that sometimes a sentence 
is to be assumed, which happens to be the case in the instance just 
adduced. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



But for the» first to be present with the middle and this with the ex* 
treme, ought not to be assumed^ as if the first, of the middle, and 

5 i. c. One word. 

^ Because we investigate one word, when sometimes there is not one. 

• i. e. Between which there is no middle thing. They may, however, he proved, as, for in- 
stance, through a definition of the subject, as will be shown in the Posterior Analytics. 

• i. e. Three angles ccjual to two right. 

9 i. e. A certain middle thing which can be signified by one word. 
' L e. One certain thing, which may be signified by one word. 

• i. e. The greater extreme. 

, this, 
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this, of the extreme, were always similarly « predicated of each other. 
And the like must also be said of the not being present with. In as 
many ways, however, as to be is predicated, and any thing is truly as* 
serted, in so many ways, it is requisite to think, the being present with, 
and the not being present with are signified ; as, for instance, that of 
contraries there is one science. For let A be, there is one science ; and 
B, things contrary to each other. A, therefore, is present with B, not as 
if contraries are one science; but because it is true to say of them, that 
there is one science of them. But it sometimes happens that the first* 
is predicated of the middle, but that the middle is not predicated of 
the third*. For instance, if wisdom is science, but wisdom is of good, 
the conclusion is, that science is of good. Hence good is not wisdom > 
but wisdom is science. But sometimes the middle is predicated of the 
third ; and the first is not predicated of the middle. For instance, if 
there is a science of every quality and of every contrary; but good is 
contrary [to evil] and is a quality; the conclusion is that there is a 
science of good. Neither good, however, nor quality, nor contrary, is 
science ; but good is theses. Sometimes also, neither the first is predi- 
cated of the middle, nor this of the third ; the first being sometimes, 
indeed, predicated of the middle, and sometimes not. For instance, 
of that of which there is science, there is a genus ; but there is a sci- 
ence of good ; and the conclusion is, that there is a genus of good. 
But [of these] no one is predicated of no one*. If, however, of that 
of which there is science, this is genus ; but there is a science of good; 
the conclusion is, that good is a genus. Of the extreme, therefore, the 
first is predicated, but they are not predicated of each others. An as* 

3 i.e. In the same case. 

' i. c« In the major proposition, the greater extreme is placed in an upright case. 

* i. c. In the minor proposition, the middle term is not placed in all upright, but iu an oblique 
case. 

'i.e. Good is quality, and is contrary; and on this account the minor proposition is coxw- 
ccived in an 'iprighl case. 

* That is, neither the propositions, nor the conclusion arc conceived in an upright case. 

^ i.e. The conclusion is conceived in an upright case, but the^ propositions in oblique cases. 

sumption 
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sumption must be made after the same manner in the not being present 
with. For this thing not being present with this, does not always sig- 
nify that this thing is not this, but sometimes that this is not of this, or 
that this is not with this. Thus, for instance, there is not a motion of 
motion, or a generation of generation ; but there is [a motion and ge-. 
neration] of pleasure ; pleasure, therefore, is not generation or motion. 
Again, of laughter there is a sign ; but there is not a sign of a sign ; so 
that laughter is pot a sign. The like will also take place in other things, 
in which the problem is subverted, in consequence of genus > being in 
a certain 2 respect referred to its. Again, occasion is not opportune 
time; for with divinity there is occasion, but there is not opportune 
time, because nothing is useful to divinity *. For it is necessary to place, 
as terms, occasion, opportune time, and divinity.; but the proposition 
must be assumed according to the case of the noun. For, in short, we, 
assert this universally, that terms are always to be posited according to. 
the appellations of nouns * ; as, for instance, man, or good, or contra- 
ries ; not of man, or of good, or of contraries. But propositions are 
to be assumed according to the cases of each word. For they are 
either to be assumed to this, as the equal ; or of this as the double ; or 

' Aristotle calls the middle term in the second figure genus, because as genus is predicated^ 
thus, also the middle term in the second figure is predicated. In other respects, however, there 
is a great diflerence between the two. For genus is always predicated of species alHrmatively ; 
but the middle term in the second figure is partly predicated affirmatively, and partly negatively j 
since the one proposition ought to affirm^ and the other deny. Besides, the middle term may be 
affirmed of the extreme^ not as if genus, but as if another attribute ; for instance, as peculiarity, 
or accident. 

* i. e. Either in an upright, or in an oblique case. 

> To the problem, i. e. to the terms of the problem, of which it is predicated. , . ^ 

* This syllogism is in the third figure. There is no opportune time with divinity 2 There is 
occasion with divinity : Therefore, occasion is not opportune time. 

^ Aristotle distinguishes jcAiftf'fi; and 9r7»0'nf. x^n^cif, are upright nouns, by which things are, 
called : sTmjck, i. e. cases, are oblique. Hence the case of a noun, was separated from a noun, 
in the second chapter of the treatise On Inteqiretation. The Stoics, however, whom almost all 
the grammarians follow, call some cases upright, and others oblique. For a line also is said to 
fall upon a line, whether It falls perpendicularly, or obliquely, 

f this 
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this thing, as striking, or seeing ; or this one, as man, animal ; or if a 
noim falls in any other way, according to a proposition. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



For this thing, however, to be present with this, and for this to be 
truly asserted of this, must be assumed in as many ways, as predica* 
tions are divided. These ^ also must be assumed, either in a certain 
respect 7, or simply 8; and farther still, cither simple 9, or connected *• 
The like also must be assumed, in the not being present with. These 
things, however, must be better considered and defined. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



That, however, which is repeated ^ in propositions, must be joined 
to the first extreme, and not to the middle [term]. I say, for instance, 
if there should be a syllogism, [in which it is collected] that there is a 

• i.e. Predications. 

' As au ^ihiopianhas white teeth. 

• As snow is white. , ' 
' As a swan is an animal. 

' As a swan is a white animal. 

• TO tTava^iTrxou/jLivcf, i. e. thot which is Iterated or repeated, is species : but to tsnxaTiiyofovficfvi^ 
i. e. that which is adpredicated is genus. Iteration is, such as good is knowable so far as good| 
and the same is also adprcdication, because to the predication knowable, it adds, so far as good» 
Adprcdication, however, is not iteration, as, justice is knowable, so far as good; because the 
word justice is not repeated,' but a new word good is added. In these modes, a syllogism is said- 
to be produced fAila 7f 07^ix):f, with addition, because something is added to the attribute. 

science 
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science of justice, because it is good ; the expression, because it is 
good, or so far as it is good, must be joined to the first extreme. For 
let A be science, that it is good ; B, good ; and C, justice. A, there* 
fore, is truly predicated of B ; for of good there is science that it is 
good. B also is truly predicated of C ; for justice is that which is good. 
Thus, therefore, the analysis is produced. 

[Of good there is science that it is good : 
Justice is good : Therefore, 
Of justice there is science that it is good.] 

But if to B there is added, that it is good^ it will not be true. For A, 
indeed, will be truly predicated of B ; but that B is predicated of C 
will not be true. For to predicate of justice good that it is good, is 
false, and not intelligible ^. In a similar manner also it may be shown, 
that the salubrious is an object of science so far as it is good * ; or that 
hircocervus, or an animal formed from the union of a goat and a stag, 
is an object of opinion, so far as it is a non-entity * ; or that man is cor- 
ruptible, so far as he is sensible^. For in all things which are added to 
an attribute, repetition must be added to the [greater] extreme. There 
is not, however, the same position of the terms, when any thing is sim- 
ply syllogistically collected, or this particulijir thing, or in a certain re- 
spect, or after a certain manner. I say, as, for instance, when good 
is, shown to be an object of science, and when a thing is'shown to be I 

an object of science because it is good. But if good is simply showil \ 

to be an object of science, being must be constituted as the middle 
term. 

' That addition, which is good, ox that it is good, signifies to be good. For thus Aristotle 
says that there is science of justice that it is good ; i. e. we know that justice is good. This sen- 
tence, therefore, \%ioo\\%\i, justice is good that it is good. 

* Construct this syllogism asi follows : Good is an object of science, so far as it is good 2 The 
salubrious is good : Therefore, the salubrious is an object of science so far as good. 

^ Thus construct this syllogism: Non-being is an object of opinion so far as non-being: a 
hircocervus .is a noni>being. Tlierefore,. a hircocervus is an object of opinion, so far as non- 
being. , . • ,• 

• This syllogism is constructed as follows : That which is sensible is corruptible, so fax ^ it 
is sensible; Man b sensible : Therefore, man is corruptible so far as sensible. 

f [Every . 
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[Every being is an object of science i 
Good is being 2 Therefore, 
Good is an object of science.] 

If, however, [it should be proved that it may be scientifically known] 
to be good, a certain being, [must be assumed for the middle term]. 
For let A be science that it is a certain being ; B, a certain being ; and 
C, good. A, therefore, is truly predicated of B; for there is science of 
a certain being that it is a certain being. But B also is predicated of 
C ; because C is a certain being *. Hence A will be predicated of C. 
There will, therefore, be science of good that it is good. For the ex- 
pression a certain beings is the sign of peculiar or proper essence. But 
if being is posited as the middle term, and being simply is added to the 
extreme, and not a certain being, there will not be a syllogism, that 
there is science of good that it is good, but that it is being. For in- 
stance, let A be science that it is being ; B, being \ and C, good. 

[Of being tliere is science that it is being : 
Good is being: Therefore, 
Of good there is science that it is being.] 

It is evident, therefore, that in those syllogisms [which concludej from 
a part^, the terms must be thus assumed. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



It is also necessary to assume things which are capable of effecting 
the same thing, viz. nouns for nouns, and sentences for sentences, and 
always to assume a noun for a sentence ; for thus the exposition of the 



• i.e. Good. 



* That 19 not simply but with a certain addition. A syllpgisir\ is qftervfise assumed in apart, 
when it is opposed to a universal syllogism. •••.•. 
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terms will be easier. For instance, if it is of no consequence, whether 
it is said that which may be apprehended is not the genus of that which 
may be opined, or that which may be opined, is not any thing which 
may be apprehended ; for that which is signified is the same in each ; — 
in this case, instead of the before-mentioned sentence, that which may 
be apprehended, and that which may be opined, must be posited as 
terms 



CHAPTER XL. 



Since, however, it is not the same thing, for pleasure to be good, and 
for pleasure to be the good; the terms must not be similarly posited. 
But if, indeed, there is a syllogism that pleasure is the good, the good 
must be posited as a terra ;. and if that pleasure is good^ good must be 
posited as a term. ^ The same method must also be adopted in other 
things. 



CHAPTER XLL 



It is not, however, the same thing, neither in reality nor in words to 
assert that with ^yhich B is present, with every individual of this A is 
present ; and to say that with every individual of that with which B is 
present, A also is present. . For nothing liiudcrs but that B may be pre- 
sent with C, yet not with every C *. Tor instance, let B be something 

. > .It is not, therefore, the same thing to say that v/ith which B is present, and that with every 
individual of which B is present. 

' beautiful; 
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beautiful; and C, something white. If, therefore, something beautiful 
is present with something white, it is true to say that beauty is present 
with that which is white, yet not perhaps with every thing white. If, there- 
fore, A is present with B, but not with every thing of which B ispredi* 
cated J neither if B is present with every C, nor if it is alone present with 
a certain C, it is not onl}*^ not necessary that A should be present with 
every C, but that it should not, indeed, be present with a certain C. But 
if with that of which B is truly predicated, with every individual of this, 
A is present, it will happen that A will be predicated of every indivi^ 
dual of that, of every individual of which B is predicated. . If, how- 
ever, A is predicated of that, of every individual of which B is predi- 
cated, nothing will hinder B from being present with C, with not every, 
or with no individual of which A is present. In three terms, therefore, it 
is evident that the assertion, that of which B is predicated, A also is 
predicated of every individual of this, signifies that of those things of 
which B is predicated, of all these, A also is predicated. And if B is 
predicated of every individual, A also will thus be predicated. But if 
it is not predicated of every individual, it is not necessary that A should 
be predicated of every individual. It is not requisite, however, to think, 
that a certain absurdity will happen from the exposition of the terms. 
For we do not in proving employ the assertion that this is a particular 
definite thing ^, but we adduce il, just as a geometrician says that this 
line is a foot in length, is a right line, and is without breadtli, though 
it is not so. The geometrician, however, does not so use these, as if he 
syllogized from these. For, in short, unless there is that which is as a 
nhole to a part, and something else which is to this, as a part to a whole, 
he who demonstrates, demonstrates from nothing of this kind ; for neither 
is a syllogism produced from these. But we use exposition, in the same 
manner as we use sense, when we speak to a learner. For we do not 
use it, as if it were not possible to demonstrate without these, as [we 
use propositions] from which a syllogism is composed. 

• * • 

' i. c. Examples are not adduced in order to prove, but. in order to declare, and render a thing 
more evident. .... • . . • . 

2q2 chap. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



Nor ought we to be ignorant that in the same syllogism, not all the 
conclusions are produced through one figure, but through different 
figures. It is evident, therefore, that analyzations also should thus be 
made *. Since, however, not every problem is proved in every figure ®, 
but certain problems are proved in eaph ; it is evident from the conclu- 
sion, in what figure the investigation is to be made *• 



CHAPTER XLHI. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Farther still, we must not endeavour to reduce syllogisms which 
are from hypothesis. For they cannot be reduced from the things which 

* The several simple ayllogisms ought to be recalled to their own figures* 

* Not every problem is proved in every figure, because neither affirmation is proved in the se* 
cond, nor universal in the third figure. 

f The xnodc to which a syllogism may be reduced ought to be investigated. 
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With respect, however, to the arguments urged against definitions, 
by which one certain thing posited in the definition is reprehended, that 
term must be posited which is reprehended, and not the whole definition ; 
for it will happen that we shall be less disturbed on account of prolixity. . 
Thus if it is to be shown that water is potable, and humid, potable and 1 

water must be posited as terms. 
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are posited ; because they do not prove through syllogism, but all of 
them being assented to demonstrate through compact. Thus, if any one 
supposing that unless there is one certain power of contraries, neither 
will there be one science of them, afterwards should dialectically 
show, that there is not one power of contraries, as, for instance, of the 
salubrious and the insalubrious ; for the salubrious and the insalubrious 
subsist at one and the same time"; — in this case it will be demonstrated, 
that there is not one power of all contraries, but it is not demonstrated- 
that there is not one science of contraries ; though it is necessary to 
acknowledge that there is, yet not from syllogism but from hypothesis.. 
This syllogism, therefore, cannot be reduced. But that syllogism [ia. 
which it is proved] that there is not one power of contraries may be re- 
duced ; for this perhaps is a syllogism, but that is hypothesis *. The like 
also takes place in syllogisms which conclude through the impossible ; 
for neither is it possible to analyze these ; but a deduction to the impos«- 
sible may be analyzed, for it is demonstrated by syllogism. But the 
other cannot be analyzed ; for it is concluded from hypothesis. They 
differ, however, from the before-mentioned [syllogisms from hypothesis], 
because in them, indeed, it is necessary that something should have 
been previously acknowledged, in order that afterwards there may be a 
consent; as if it should be shown that if there is one power of contra* 
rics, there is also the same science of them j but here what was before 
not acknowledged, is after the demonstration admitted, because the 
falsity is evident; as if admitting that the diameter of a square is com*- 
mcnsurable with the side, odd things should be equal to such as are 
even. Many other things also are concluded from hypothesis, which" 
it is necessary to consider and clearly explain. What, therefore, the 
differences are of these, and in how many ways syllogisms from hypo* 
thesis are produced, we shall afterwards show.^ Let only thus^much be 
now manifest for us, that such like syllogisms cannot be resolved into 
figures ; and from what cause we have shown. 

^ An hypothetic syllogism, is rather an hypothesis than a syllogism ; nor is it said to be a syl- 
logism simply and absolutely, but with this addition, from hupoihtsiu 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Such problems, however, as arc proved in many figures, if they are 
proved in one syllogism, may be referred to another. Thus a privative 
syllogism in the first figure, may be referred to the second figure ; and 
that syllogism which is in the middle may be refciTcd to the first figure. 
Not all, however, but some only [can be thus analyzed]. But this will 
be evident in what follows. For if A is present with no B, but B is 
present with every C, A will be present with no C. Thus, therefore, the 
first figure is produced. But if a privative assertion is converted, there 
will be the middle figure. For B will be present with no A, and with 
every C. The like will also take place if the syllogism is not universal 
but partial. As if A is present with no B, but B is present with a cer- 
tain C ; for the privative proposition being converted, there will be the 
middle figure. Of the syllogisms, however, which are in the middle 
figure, the universal, indeed, are referred to the first figure ; but of the 
partial one alone is referred 7, For let A be present with no B, but 
with every C. The privative assertion, therefore, being converted, there 
will be the first figure. For B will be present with no A, but A will be 
present with every C. But if aflSrmation is joined to B, and privation 
to C, C must be posited as the first term. For this is present with no A; 
and A is present with every B. Hence C will be present with no B; 
Neither, therefore, will B be present with any C. For a privative as-- 
sertion may be converted. But if the syllogism is partial, when priva- 
tion is joined to the greater extreme, the syllogism may be resolved into 
the first figure ; as if A is present with no B, and with a certain C. For 
the privative assertion being converted, there will be the first figure.^ 

■ •■•.• . ♦ 

. * This, however, is not shown in any of the logical works of Aristotle now extant. 
^ i.e. FestinoandnotSaroco. 
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For B will be present with no A, and A will be present with a certain C 
When, however, affirmation [is joined to the greater extreme] the syllo* 
gism cannot be resolved ; as, if A is present with every B, but not with 
every C. For the proposition A B does not admit conversion®; nor 
when a conversion is made will there be a syllogism. * Again, notall the 
syllogisms which arc in the third, can be resolved into the first 9 figure; 
but all * those which are in the firet, may be resolved into the third 
figure. For let A be present with every B, and B be present with a cer- 
tain C. Since, therefore, a partial categoric assertion may be con- 
verted, C also will be present with a certain B. But A was present 
with every B ; so that the third figure will be produced. The like will 
also take place if the syllogism is privative; for a categoric proposition 
may be converted in part. Hence A will be present with no B, but 
will be present with a certain C. But of the syllogisms which are iii 
the last figure (i. e. the third) one* only is not resolved into the first, 
when the privative assertion is not posited universal ; all the rest are re- 
solved. For let A be predicated of every C, and also B. C, therefore, 
may be converted partially to each extreme. Hence it will be present 
with a certain B ; so that there will be the first figure, if A,' indeed, is 
present with every C, but C is present with a certain B. And if A is 
present with every C, but B is present with a certain C, there is the 
same reasoning ; for B is reciprocated with C. But if B is present with 
every C, and A is present with a certain C, B must be posited as the. 
first term. For B is present with every C, and C is present with a cei^- 
tain A ; so that B is present with a certain A. ■ But since that which is . 
in a part may be converted, A also will be present with a certain B. 
And if the syllogism is privative, when the terms are universal, a simif^ 



- » 



* i. e. It docs not admit a simple conversion. For since this is a universal afErming proposi* 
tion, it cannot be simply converted, but in part. 

* For Brocardo.must.be excepted. 

* i.e. The paniciilar syllogisms Darii and Ferio ;: becaiise. universal syllogisms cannot be re^- 
duccd to the third 6gur<;, in which the conclusioa is always particular.. 

* i.e. Brocardo. 

lar. 
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lar assumption must be made. For let B be present with every C, but f 

A with no C. Hence C will be present with a certain B. But A is pre- | 

sent with no C ; so that the middle will be C. The like will also take j 

place if the privative assertion is universal, and the categoric partial. I 

For A is present with no C, but C is present with a certain B. If, how- I 

ever, the privative proposition is assumed in part, there will not be an 
analysis ; as if B is present with every C, but A is not present with a 1 

certain C ; for the proposition B C being converted, both propositions i 

will be according to a part. But it is evident, that in order for these [ 

figures^ to be analyzed into each other, the proposition which contains j 

the less extreme, must be converted in each figure ; for this being trans- 
posed*, a transition* will be effected. Of the syllogisms^, however, 
which are in the middle figure, one 7 is resolved, apd another ^ is not 
resolved into the third figure. For when the universal proposition is 
privative, an analysis is effected. For if A is present, indeed, with no 
B, but is present with a certain C, both [extremes] similarly reciprocate 
with A. Hence B is present with no A, but C is present with a certain 
A. The middle, therefore, is A. But when A is present with every B, 
and is not present with a certain C, an analysis will not be produced. 
For neither of the propositions from the conversion will be universal. 
Tlie syllogisms also of the third may be resolved into the middle figure, 
when the privative assertion is universal. As if A is present with no C, 
but B is present with some, or with every G ; for C will be present with 
no A, but will be present with a certain B. But if the privative asser- 
tion is partial^ there will not be an analysis ; for a pa^'tial negative does 

3 i. e. The first and the third. But if the £rst is compared with the second, the analysis will 
be through the conversion of the major proposition : if the second with the third, through a 
conversion of both the propositions. 

"* That is being inverted. •---..-• 

* i. e. An analysis* - ' * 

^ Particular syllogisms {nust here be understood^ because universal is never concluded in the 
third figure. ' .. : • v* . . * 

y i.e. Festina •. - - > ...•.'...'.:': ^ ."■ ^■'■■» 

? i.e. Baroco. 
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not admit of conversion. It is evident, therefore, that the same syllo- 
gisms ^ are not analyzed in these figures *, which neither are analyzed 
into the first figure ; and that when syllogisms are reduced to the first 
figure, these alone are confirmed through [a deduction to] the impossi- 
ble. In what manner, therefore, it is necessary to reduce syllogisms, 
and that figures may be resolved into each otlier, is evident from what 
has been said. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



It makes some dificrcnce, however, in constructing or subverting a 
problem, to be of opinion that these expressions not to be this particular 
thiiigf and to be not this particular things signify the same or a different 
thing ; as, for instance, not to be white, and to be not white. - For they 
do not signify the same thing ; nor of the expression to be white^ is this 
the negation, to be not xvhite^ but, not to be white. But the reason of 
this is as follows : The expression, he is able to walk, subsists similarly 
with the expression, he is able not to walk ; the expression, it is white, 
with the expression, it is not white j and he knows good, with the ex- 
pression, he knows that which is not good. For this expression, he 
knows good, and the expression, he has a knowledge qf good, do not 
at all differ from each other; nor is there any difference between these 
expressions, he is able to walk, and he has the power of walking. 
Hence the opposites also, he is not able to walk, and he has not the 
power of walking, do not differ from each other. If ^, therefore, the ex- 
pression, 

^ i. c. Baroco and Brocardo. 
' i. e. In the second and third figures. 

* Aristotle in these examples proves the dtfifercnce between infinite affirmation and finite nega* 
tion, by an hypothetic syllogism leading to an absurdity* For if* these expressions signify the 
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is evident, that there will in a certain respect be affirmation. But of ^ 
every affirmation there is negation ; and hence of this affirmation [it is 
not good] the negation is, it is not not good. They have this order, 
however, with respect to each other : Let to be good be A; not to be 
good, B ; to be not good C, under B ; not to be not good D, under A. 
AVith every individual, therefore, either A. or B will be present, and 
[each] with nothing which is the same. And with whatever C is pre- 
sent, it is also necessary that B should be present. For if it is true to 
say that a thing is not white, it is also true to say that iwt it is white. 
For it is impossible that at one and the same time a thing should be 
white and not white j or that it should be wood not white, and be white 
wood. Hence, unless affirmation is present, negation will be present. 
But G is not always [consequent] to B. For that, in short, which is 
not wood, will not be white wood. On the contrary, therefore, with 
whatever A is present, D also is present ; for either C or D is present. 
Since, however, it is not possible that to be not white*, and to be white^, 
should subsist together at one and the same time, D will be present. 
For of that which is white, it is true to say, that it is not not white. 
But A is not predicated of every D; for of that, in short, which is not- 
wood, it is not true to predicate A, viz. to assert that it is white wood. 
Hence D will be true ; and A will not be true, viz. that it is white wood. 
It is also evident that A is present with nothing which is the same, 
though B and D may be present with something which is the same. 
Privations also subsist similarly to this position with respect to attribu* 
tions7. For let equal be A ; not equal, B; unequal, G; not unequal, D. 
In many things also with some of which the same thing is present, and 
with others not, the negation may be similarly true, that not all things 
are white, or that not each thing is white; but that each thing is not 
white, or that all things are not white, is false. In like manner also, 
of this affirmation, every animal is white, the negation is not, every 

* i.e. C. * i.e. A. . 

' i. c. Habits. But this word halU must be understood as opposed to privation, and not as a 
certain species of quality, as it is considered in the Categories,, chap. 8. 
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aniraal is not white; for both are false; but this, not every animal is 
Avhite. Since, however, it is evident, that the assertions, is not white, 
and not is white, have different significations, and that the one is affir- 
mation, but the other negation ; it is evident, it is manifest that there is 
not the same mode of demonstrating each. For instance, [there is not 
the same mode of demonstrating the following assertions] : Whatever® 
is an animal is not white, or it happens^ not to be white; and that it is 
true * to say it is not white ; for this is to be not white. But of the as- 
sertion, it is true* to. say it is white, or not^ white, there is the same 
mode [of demonstrating]. For both are constructively demonstrated 
through the first figure ; since the word true is similarly arranged with the 
y^rb is. For pf the assertion, it is true to say it is white, the negation 
is not, it is truC tp say it is not white, but, it is not true to say it is white. 
But if it is true* to say that whatever is a man is a musician, or is not 
a* musician; it must be assumed that whatever^ is an animal, is a mu- 
sician, or is not a musician, audit will be demonstrated 7. But that 
-lyhatever® ijs a man is not' a musician, will be demonstrated by refuting, 
according to. the before-mentioned three ^ modes. In short, when A 
and B so subsist, that; they cannot be present at the same time with the 
same thing, but from necessity one of them is present with every indi- 
vidual ; and ^gain, C and D after a similar manner ; but A is conse- 
quent to C, and does not reciprocate ; then also D will be consequent 
tp B, and will not reciprocate. And A, indeed, and D, may bepre- 



* A pure finite negation. 

9 A finite contingent negation. 

'An infinite affirmation; : 

* A finite affirmation. 

' An infinite affirmation. 

^ This is a universal finite affirmation. 

> This is a universal infinite affirmation. 

* This is the miijor pioposition, to which if the minor, every man is an animal, is added, the 
syllogism will he in Barbara. 

' In Barbara. 

*' A universal finite negation. 

9 Celarent, Cesare, Camestres. 
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sent with the same thing, but B and G cannot. In the first place, there- 
fore, it lience appears that D is consequent to B. For since one of C 
D is necessarily present with every individual, but with that with which 
B is present, G cannot be present, because it co-introduces with itself 
A, but A and B cannot be present with the same thing ; it is evident, 
that D is a consequent. Again, since C does not reciprocate with A, 
but G or D is present with evQry individual/it will happen that A and D 
will be present with the same thing. But B and C cannot be present with 
the same thing, because A is consequent to G ; for something impossible 
w^ould happen ^ It is evident, therefore, that neither does B reciprocate 
with D, because it would happen that A is present together with D •. 
It sometimes also happens that we are deceived in such an arrangement 
of the terms as this, because opposites are not rightly assumed, one of 
which must necessarily be present with every individual. As if A and 
B should not happen to be present at the same time with the same 
thing, but it is necessary that with that with which one is not present, 
the other should be present; and again, C and D subsist similarly; but 
A is consequent to every G ; for it will happen that B is necessarily pre* 
sent with that with which D is present, which is false. For let the ne- 
gation of A B be assumed, and let it be F, and again, the negation of 
C D, and let it be II. It is necessary, therefore, that either A or P 
should be present with every individual; for either affirmation or nega^- 
tion must be present. And again, either C or H must be present ; for 
they are affirmation and negation. And it was supposed that A is pre- 
sent with every thing with which C is present ; so that with whatever F 
is present, H also will be present. Again, because of F B, one is pre- . 
sent with every individual, and in a similar manner one of H D, but H 
is consequent to F, B also will be consequent to D; for this we know. 
If, therefore, A is consequent to G, B also will be consequent to D. But 

' 1. c. That A and B would subsist together. 
* Because A caanot be present with £• 
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tliis is false ; for the consecution was vice versa in things which thus 
subsist. For it is not perhaps necessary that either A or F should be pre- 
sent with every individual ; nor either F or B ; for F is not the negation of 
A. For of good, the negation is, not good. These assertions, however, 
it is not good, and it is neither good, nor evil, are not the same. The 
like also takes place in C D ; for the negations which are assumed are 
two. 
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yVi^ have now, therefore, explained, in how many figures, through 
what kind, and what number of propositions, and when and ho\? a 
syllogism is produced. We have likewise shown to what kind of 
things he should direct his attention, who subverts or constructs a syllo- 
gism, and in what manner it is necessary to investigate about a pro- 
posed subject, according to every method ; and farther still, in what 
way we should assume the principles of every question. But since of * 
syllogisms some arc universal, and others partial ; all the universal, ia- 
dced, always conclude* a greater number of things. And of those that 
are partial, the categoric conclude many things, but the negative collect 
one conclusion only. For other propositions are converted ; but a par- 
tial privative proposition is not converted. But tlie conclusion is [a 
sentence signifying] something of something. Hence other syllogisms 
conclude a greater number of things. Thus, if it is shown that A is 
present with every, or with a certain B^ it is also necessary that B should 

be 
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be present with a certain A. And if it is shown that A is present M'ith 
no B, B also will be present with no A. But this [conclusion] is diffe- 
rent from the former. If, however, A is not present with a certain B, it 
is not necessary that B also should not be present with a certain A ; for 
it may be present with every A ^ 'I'his, therefore, is the common cause 
of all [syllogisms], as well universal as partial. It is possible, however, 
to speak otherwise of universals. For of all those things which are under 
the middle, or under the conclusion, there will be the same ^ syllogism, if 
some are posited in tiic middle, but others in the conclusion. Thus if A B 
is a conclusion through C, it is necessary that A should be predicated 
of all those things, which are under B, or under C. For if D is in the 
whole of B, but B is in the whole of A, D also will be in the whole of 

A. Again, if E is in the whole of C, and C is in A ; E also will be in 
the whole of A. The like also will take place if the syllogism is priva- 
tive. But in the second figure, it will be only possible to form a syllo* 
gism of that which is under the conclusion. As if A is present with no 

B, but is present with every G, the conclusion will be that B is present 
with no C. If, therefore, D is under G, it is evident that B is not pre- 
sent with it. But that it is not present with those things which are un- 
der A, is not evident through syllogism; though it will not be present 
Avith E, if it is vmder A. That B, however, is present with no C, was de- 
monstrated through syllogism ; but that it is not present with A, was 
assumed without demonstration ^ Hence, it will not happen through 
syllogism *, that B is not present with E. In partial syllogisms, how- 
ever, of those things which are under the conclusion there will not be 

• 

' Thus let man be A ; a certain animal a certain B ; and animal B. Though man^ thercforej 
is not present with a certain animal^ i. c. man is not a certain animal^ for instance^ a lion^ yet 
animal is present with every man. 

• The meaning of Aristotle is^ that three conclusions may be collected from the same syllo* 
gism, one of the minor extreme, another of that which is under the minor^ and a third of tliat 
which is subjected to the middle term. 

• While A was assumed of no B, B was after a manner assumed of no A, because a univer* 
eal negative proposition reciprocates. 

• i. c. Through the same syllogism by which B was proved of no C, B is not proved of noE, 

f any 
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any necessity ; for a syllogism is not produced*, when this [propo 
is assumed in part ; but there will be of all those which are un 
iniddle, yet not through [that] syllogism : as, for instance, if A 
sent with every B, but B is present with a certain C. For there 
be a syllogism of that which is posited under C ; but there wil 
that which is under B ; yet not through the antecedent syllogisn 
like also takes place in o_ther figures ; for there will not be a cor 
of that which is under the conclusion; but there will be of tU 
yet not through that syllogism ; as well as iii Universal [syllogisn 
an undemonstrated proposition, those things whicli are under t 
die are demonstrated. Ilehcc, either there will not be ii cdi 
there^v or there will also be a conclusion in these^' 
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if is therefore possible that the pi-opositions may be true, 
which a syllogism is produced ; it is also possible that they 
false ; and it is possible that the one may be true, but the oth 
'Xlie conclusion, however, is necessarily true or false. From trui 
sitious, therefore, the false cannot be concluded ; but from false 
tions that which is true may be inferred, except that not rs) 
merely that^ [a thing is true may be collected.] For' thdre' i 
syllogism of the" ai7iy from false proposition's"; the cause of wh 

* Both proposiiions aflir.n in the second 'figure, anil, ihcrefoTC, nothing is conclude! 

* i. c. Tlie major proposition in the first figure. 
' i. c. In universal syllogisms. 

* i. e. In partial syllogisms: 

' i. c. Ttic demonstraiion will not be through cause. , , . .^ 

* Indeed^, it will not be proved Ikat U is simply, but to him only who atlmiti the fi 
wlions. For he who admiu the proposUiona cannot deny the conclusion. 

2s 
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be unfolded in what follows 3. In the fii'st place, therefore, that it is 
not possible the false can be collected from true propositions, is from 
hence manifest. For if when A is, it is necessary that B should exist; 
when B is not, it is necessary that A should not exist. Hence, if A is* 
true, it is also necessary that B should be true; or it would happeni 
that the same* thing, at the same time is*, and is not^; which is im* 
possible. Nor must it be conceived that because one term A is posited, 
it will happen that one certain thing existing, something will happen 
from necessity ; since this is not possible. For that which happens 
from necessity is the conclusion ; but the fewest things through which 
this is produced, are three* terms, but two intervals and propositions. 
If, therefore, it is true that with whatever B is present, A also is pre- • ! 
sent; and that with whatever C is present, B also is present; it is ne- 
cessary that with whatever C is present, A also is present ; nor can this 
be false. For at the same time the same thing would exist and not 
exist. A, therefore, is posited as one thing; two propositions being co- 
assumed. The like also takes place in privative propositions; for it is | 
not possible from such as are true to show the false. But from false 7 [ 
propositions that which is true may be collected, when both the pro- ^ 
positions are false, and when one only is false ; and this not when either * i 
indifferently, but when the second ^ is false, if we assume the whole 9 | 

to 

*. 

< i.e. In Chap. ii. of the 1st Book of the Posterior Analytics* 

♦ i. e. A. 

' Because it was supposed to be true. 

^ Because it is denied that B is true : and unless B is true, A is not true 

7 Aristotle now summarily proposes a thing, which he will afterwards accurately explam by- 
parts. But the meaning is^ that a true conclusion may always be collected in the first figure^, 
unless the major proposition is totally falsc^ and the minor true. 

• i. c. The minor proposition. 

9 By the whole being false, Aristotle means^ as he will explain farther on, a universal propo- 
sition contrary to one which is true, as no man is an animal ; for we know that every man is aa 
animal* A universal which contradicts a true proposition is said to be false in part.. Thus, for. 
instance, this proposition is true, a certain man is just; but this is false in part, no man is just. 
Again^ this is true, a certain man is not just j but this is false in part^ every mai^is just. In 

. • ' f shorty 
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to be false. If, however, not the whole is assumed to be false, that 
which is true may be collected, which ever proposition [is assumed to 
be false]. For let A be present with the whole of C, but with no B, 
nor let B be present with C. For this may happen to be the case. 
Tlius, animal is present with no stone, neither is a stone present with 
any man. if, therefore, it is assumed that A- is present with every B, 
and B with every C ; A will be present with every C. Hence, from 
both the propositions being false, the conclusion will be true; for every 
man is an animal. 

[Every stone is an animal : 
Every man is a stone : Therefore 
Every man is an animal.]. 

In a similar manner also a privative conclusion may be formed. For 
let neither A nor B be present with any C, but let A be present with 
every B ; as for instance, if the same terms being assumed, man should 
be posited as the middle term. For neither animal nor man is present 
with any stone, but animal is present with every man. Hence, if with 
that * with which every 2 is present, we assume that no?i€^ is present* 
but assume that a thing is present with every individual of that with 
which it is not* present; from both the propositions which are false^ 
the conclusion will be true. 

[No man is an animal : 
Every slone is a man : Therefore 
No stone is an animal.] 

The like * may also be shewn, if each proposition is assumed false in 

short, a proposition is said to be false in part, when that which is true in part, and false in part, 
is affirmed or denied universally. This distinction, however, which takes places in universal it 
not adopted in partial propositions ; because these are either entirely true, or entirely false. 
' i.e. Man. 

* i. c. Animal. 

* In the major proposition. 

* i. c. If we assume that every stone is a man, in the minor proposition. 
^ ^ i. e. That a true conclusion may be collected from false propositions. 

2 s 2 part. 
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part. But. if one proposition only h posited false; if the. first ^ indeed^ 
is wholly false, as A B, the conclusion will not be true. But if the 
proposition B C^ [is wholly false,] the conclusion will be true. I call, 
however,, the. proposition .wholly false which is contrary to the true; as, 
if a thing should he assumed to be present with every individual, \\'hich 
i§ present with none, or if that. which is present, with, every individual^ 
should be assumed to be present with none. For let A be present with. 
np,B, and B. be present, with every. C. If, therefore, v/e assyme that 
the proposition B G is true, but that the whole of the proposition A B: 
is false, and that A is present with. every B.; it is impossible that the 
conclusion should be true ; for it was present with no C ; since with no 
individual of that with which B is present, A was present; but B was 
present with every C. 

B A 

[Every animal is a stone : 

C • B 

Every man is an animal : Therefore . 

C A 

Every man is a stone.] 

In like mannqr,. also, [the conclusion will not be true] if A is present, 
with every B,. and B with every. C ; and the proposition B C is assumed, 
to be true ; but the proposition A B wholly false, and that A is present, 
with no individual with which B is present. For A was present with 
every C ; since with whatever B. was present, A also waspresent, but B 
was present with every C. It is evident, therefore, that when the first 
proposition is assumed wholly false, whether it be affirmative or priva- 
tive, but the other proposition is true, a true conclusion will not be pro- 
duced.. If, however,, the whole is not assumed to be false, there will, 
be [ji.true coniclusipn^] Fpv if A is present with every C, but with, a* 
certain B,. and B is present with every C;- as for .instance, animal with- 
every swan, but with, a certain whiteness, and whiteness with eyery 
swan; if it is assumed that A is present with every B,. and, B with every 

• I. €• The major pt'opositibn. 
^ i. e. 'Ihe minor proposition. - - 
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C, A also will truly be present with every C; for every swan is an 
animal. 

? A- 

[Every thing white is an anixn^d s 

C B 

Every «wan is white : Therefore 

C A 

Every swan is an animal^} ■ 

In a similar manner also, [the conclusion wilb'e true] if the ' propo- 
sition A B is privative. For A may be present with a certain B, bur 
with no C, and B may be present with every C. Thus, animal may be 
present with something white, but with no snow ; and whiteness m'ay*^ 
be present with all snow. If, therefore, it were assumed that A is pre- 
sent with no B, but that B is present with every C; A will be present 
with no C. 

b; a-' 

[Nothing white is ah animal : 

C B 

All snow is white : Therefore 

C A 

No snow is an animal.J. 

But if the proposition A B were assumed wholly true j btit thie" pro- 
position B C wholly false; there will be a true syllogism »• For nOlhiiig'' 
hinders A from being present with every Band every C, and yet B may" 
be present with no C; as is the case with species of the same geriu^i* 
but which are not subaltern. For animal is present both with hbr56* 
and man; but horse is present with no man. If, therefore, it is assumed ' 
that A is present with every B, and B with every C, the conclusion will 
be true, though the whole proposition B'C'is false; 

• That is, there will be a true conclusion. OKserve^ that syllogism Is an homonymous word | 

which at one time is assumed for two propositions having the power of causing the conclusioni 

at another for the conclusion ; at another for the illation of the conclusion j and at another forr' 

the compo^ue from the propositions and the conclusion.- 

CEVety ^ 
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B A 

(Tvery horse is an animal : 

C B 

Every man is a hors^: Therefore 

C A 

Every man is an animal.] 

The like will also take place, if the proposition A B is privative. 
For it will happen that A will be present neither with any B, nor with 
any C, and that B will be present with no C ; as for instance, another 
genus with species which are from another genus. For animal is nei- 
ther present with music, nor with medicine, nor is music present with 
medicine. If, therefore, it should be assumed that A is present with 
no B, but that B is present with every C, the conclusion will be true. 

- • 

B A 

[No music IS an animal : 

C B 

All medicine.is music: Therefore 

C A 

No medicine is an animal.] 

And if the proposition B C is not wholly but partially false, thus also 
the conclusion will be true. For nothing hinders A from being present 
with the whole of B and the whole of C, and B may be present with a 
certain C ; as for instance, genus, with species and difference. For 
animal is present with every man, and with every thing pedestrious; but 
man is present with something, and not with every thing, pedestrious. 
If, therefore, A were assumed to be present with every B, and B with 
every C; A also will be present with every C ; which is true. 

B A 

rEvery man is an animal: 

C B • 

Every thing pedestrious is a man : Therefore 

C A 

Every thing pedestrious is an animal.] 

The like will also take place if the proposition A B is privative. For 
it may happen that A is neither present with any B, nor with any C, 

and 
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and yet B may be present with a certain C ; as genus with the species 
and difference which are from another genus. For animal is neither 
present with any prudence, nor with any thing contemplative ; but 
prudence is present with something contemplative. If, therefore, it 
were assumed that A is present with no B, and that B is present with 
every C; A will be present with no C. . But this is true. 

B A 

[No prudcuce is an animal : 

C B 

All contemplative knowledge is prudence : Therefore 

C A 

No contemplative knowledge is an animal.] 

In partial syllogisms, however, when the whofe of the first proposi- 
tion is false, but the other is trae,^ the conclusion may be true ; like- 
wise, when the proposition A B is partly false, but the proposition B C 
is wholly true j and when the proposition A B is true, but the partial 
proposition is false ; and when both are false. For nothing hinders but 
that A may be present with no B, but may be present with a certain 
C, and also that B may be present with a certain C. Thus 
animal is present with no snow, but is present with something 
white, and snow also is present with something white. If, there- 
fore, snow is posited as the middle [term,] and animal as the first* 
term ; and if A is assumed to be present with the whole of B, and B 
with a certain C ; the proposition A B will be wholly false j but the 
proposition B C will be true ; aicd the conclusion will be true, 

B A 

[All snow is an animal : 

C B 

Something white is snow : Therefore 

C A 

Something white is an animal.} 

The like will also take place, if the proposition A. B is privative* 

■ • 

5 >• e. -As the greater extreme.. 

Tot 
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For A may be present with the whole of B, and not be present with a 
certain C ; but B may be present with a certain C. Thus, animal is 
present with every man, but is not consequent to something white ; but 
man is present with something white. Hence, if man is posited as the 
middle terni, and A is assumed to be present with no B, but B is 
assumed to be present with a certain C, the conclusion will be true, 
though the whole proposition A B is falsct 

5 A 

^No man is an anin^al : 

C B 

Something white is a man : Therefore 

C A 

Something white is not an animal.] 

And if the proposition A B is partly false, when the proposition B C 
is true, the conclusion will be true. For nothing hinders but that A 
may be present with B, and with a certain C, and that B also may be 
present with a certain C. Thus, animal may be present with something 
beautiful, and with soniething great, and beauty also may be present 
with some thijQg great. If, therefore,^ it is assumed that A is present 
with every B, and B.with a certain C ; the proposition A B indeed, will 
be partly false; but. the proposition B C will be true ; and the conclu'- 
sipn will be. trui3. 

B A 

[Every, thing. beautiful: is aa animal.ft 

C B. 

Somethinggreat is beautiful: Therefore, . 

C A 

Something great is? an animal*]: 

The like will also take place if the: proposition' A B is privative. For 
there will be the same terms, and they, will be posited after the same 
. manner, in order to the demonstration K 

* u e. In order that a true conclusion may be proved from propositions, one of which is partly 
false, and the other true. 

[Nothing 
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B A .... 

[Nothing beautiful is an animal i 

C B 

Something great is beautiful : Therefore, , 

C A 

Something great is not an animal.] 

Again, if the proposition A B, indefed, is true, but the proposition B 
C false ; the conclusion will be true. For nothing hinders but that A 
may be present with the whole of B, and with a certain C, and that B 
may Jbe present with no C. Thus, animal is present with every swan, 
and with something black, but a swan is present with nothing black. 
Hence, if it is assumed that A is present with every B, and B with a 
certain C ; the conclusion will be true, though the proposition B G i» 
false. • 

B A 

[Every swan is an animal : 

C B 

Something black is a swan : Therefore, • • 

C > 

Something black is an animal.] 

The like will also take place, if the proposition A B is assumed to be 
privative. For A may be present with no B, and may not be present 
with a certain C, but B may be present with no C. Thus genus may 
be present with species which is from another genus, and with that 
which is an accident to its own species. For animal, indeed, is pre- 
sent with no number, and is present with something white, but number 
is present with nothing white. If, therefore, number is posited as the 
middle [term] and it is assumed that A is present with no B, but that 
B is present with a certain C ; A will not be present with a certain G, 
which is true : and the proposition A B is true, but the proposition B G 
false. 

B A 

[No number isan animal : 

C B 

Something white is number : Therefore, 

C A 

Something white is not an animal.] 

■ • 

And if the proposition A B is partly false, and if the proposition B C is 

2^T • • • • - . .. . . also 
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also false; the conclusion will be true. For nothing hinders but that 
A may be present with a certain B, and also with a certain G, but B 
with no C; as, if B should be contrary to C, but both should happen 
to the same genus. For animal is present with a certain somethino^ 
white, and with a certain something black, but white is present with 
nothing black. If, therefore, it is assumed that A is present with every 
B, and B with a certain C, the conclusion will be true. 

B A 

[Every thing white is an animal : 

C B 

Something black is white : Therefore^ 

C A 

Something black is an animal.] 

In a similar manner also, if the proposition A B is assumed to be pri- 
vative. For the same terms may be assumed, and they may be posited 
in the same way, in order to the demonstration \ 

B [ A . 

[Nothing white is an animal : 

^ C B 

Something black is white 2 Therefore, 

C A 

Something black is not an animal.] 

If also both the propositions are false [in the whole], the conclusion 
will be true. For A may be present with no B, but may be present with 
a certain C, and B may be present with no C. Thus genus may be pre- 
sent with the species which is from another genus, and with that which 
happens to its own species. For animal is present with no number, but 
is present with something white, and number is present with nothing 
white. If, therefore, it is assumed that A is present with every B, and- 
that B is present with a certain G ; the conclusion, indeed, will be true, 
but both the propositions will be false. 

B A 

[Every number is an animal : 

C B 

. . Something white is number : Therefore, 

C A 

Something white is an animal.] 

> u e. Iq order to prove that a true conclusion may be made from false propositions. 

The 
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Tlie like also will take place if the proposition A B is privative. For 
nothing hinders but that A may be present with the whole of B, but 
may not be present with a certain C, and thatB may be present with 
no C. Thus animal is present with every swan, but is not present with 
something which is black ; and swan is present with nothing black* 
Hence, if it is assumed that A is present with no B, but that B is pre- 
sent with a certain G ; A will not be present with a certain C. The 
conclusion, therefore, will be true, but the propositions false. 

B A ' 

(No swan is an animal : 

C B • 

Something black is a swan : Therefore, 

■ C/ A. 

Sometliing black is not an animal.] 
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In the middle figure also, it is perfectly possible to deduce a true 
conclusion from false [propositions] ; whether both the propositions are 
assumed wholly false; or one of them partly false; or one is true, but 
the other wholly false, whichever of them may be posited false ; or 
whether both are partly false ; or one is simply true, but the other 
partly false; or one is wholly false, but the other partly true, and that 
as well in universal as in partial syllogisms. Jfor if A is present with 
no B, but with every C ; as, animal is present with no stone, and is pre* 
sent with every horse ; if the propositions are posited in a contrary way, 
and it is assumed that A is present with every B, but with no G ; from 
propositions which are wholly false, the conclusion will be true. 

B A - 

[Every stone is an animal : 

C A 

No horse is an animal : Therefore^ 

C B 

No horse is a stone.] 

^ ^ • • ' • -.. . 
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The like will also take place, if A is present, indeed, with every B, but 
with no C; Tor there will be the same* syllogism. 

B • A 

[No horse is an animal : 

C A 

Every stone is an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

No slone is a horse.] 

-Again, if the one is wholly false, but the other wholly true. For no- 
thing hinders but that A may be present with every B and with every 
C, and that B may be present with no C ; as genus with species which 
are not subaltern^ For animal is present with every horse and every 
man ; and no man is a horse. If, therefore, it is assumed, that animal 
is present with every individual of the one, but with no individual of 
the other; the one proposition, indeed, will be wholly false, but the 
other wholly true; and the conclusion will be true, to whichever pro- 
position negation is added *. 

. B ' A 

[Every horse is an animal : 

C A 

No man is an animal : Therefore 

- C B 

No man is a horse,] 

B A 

[No horse is au animal : 

C A 

Every man is an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

No man is a horse.] 

Likewise, if the one is partly false ; but the other wholly true. For if 
is possible that A may be present with a certain B, and with every C, 
and that B may be present with no C. Thus animal is present with 
something white, but with every crow, and whiteness is present with 

< There is not entirely the same syllogi.sm; because this is in Cesare, but the former is in Ca* 
mestres. After a manner, however, there is. the same. . For each is produced from the same 
terms; each proves what is true from false propositions ; and there is almost the same conclusion 
of each, since the one proves that no horse is a stone, and the other that no stone is a horse^ 
vrhich conclusions reciprocate. 

s i. e. Whether the major, or the minor proposition denies. . 

'' . ' no 
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no cTovr. If, therefore, it is assumed that A is present with no B, but is 
present with the whole of G; the proposition A B, indeed, will be 
partly false ; but the proposition A G will be wholly true : and the con- 
clusion will be true. 

B A 

(^Nothing white is an animal : ^ , 

C A ~ 

Every crow is an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

No crow is while.] 

And also when the privative is transposed^; for the demonstration will 
be through the same terms. 

B A ' 

[Every crow is an animal s ^ 

C A 

Nothing white is an animal : Therefore^ 

C B 

Nothing white is a crowj 

Likewise, if the affirmative proposition is partly false, but the privative 
wholly true. For nothing hinders but that A may be present with a cer- 
tain B, but may not be present with the whole of C, and that B may 
present with no C. Thus animal is^ present with something white, but 
with no pitch, and whiteness is present with no pitch. Hence, if it is 
assumed that A is present with the whole of B, but with no G; the pro- 
position A B will be partly false ; but the proposition A G will be wholl/ 
true ; and the conclusioa will be true. 

B A 

I^Every thing white is an animal j 

C A 

No pitch is an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

No pitch is white ^] 

^ i. e. If the minor proposition denies ; for in the former example the major denies* 
^ To this may be added the following example in Cesare. 

No pitch is an animal : 

Every thiiig white is an animal : Therefore^ 

Nothing white is pitchy 

And 
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And if both the propositions arc partly false, the conclusion will be 
true. For A may be present with a certain B, and also with a certain 
C, but B may be present with no C. Thus animal may be present with 
something white, and with something black ; but whiteness is present 
with nothing black. If, therefore, it is assumed that A is present with 
every B, but with no C, both the propositions will be partly false, but 
the conclusion will be true. 

B A 

[Every thing white is an animal s 

C A 

Nothing black is an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

Nothing black is white.] 

In like manner [there will be a demonstration] through the same terms, 
if the privative proposition is transposed. 

B . A 

[Nothing white is an animal i 

. C A 

Every thing black is an animal : Therefore, 

C B ' 

Nothing black is white.] 

It is also evident, that this may take place in partial syllogisms. For 
nothing hinders but that A may be present with every B, and with a 
certain G, and that B may not be present with a certain C. Thus ani- 
mal is present, indeed, with every man, and with something white, but 
man may not be present with something white. If, therefore, it is po- 
sited that A is present, indeed, with no B, but is present with a certain 
C ; the universal proposition will be wholly false ; but the partial pro- 
position will be true ; and the conclusion will be true. 

B A 

[No man is an animal : 

• ■ • 

. C A 

Something white is an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

Something white is not a man.3 

The like will also take place if the proposition A B is assumed affirma- 
tive 
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tivc. For A may be present with no B, and may not be present with a 
certain C. Thus animal is present with nothing inanimate, and is not 
present with something white; and the inanimate also is not present 
with something white. If, therefore, it is posited that A is present with 
every B, and is not present with a certain C; the universal proposition 
A B will be wholly false ; but the proposition A C will be true ; and the 
conclusion will be true. 

B A 

[Every thing inanimate Is an animal s 

C A 

Something white is not an animal : Therefore, 

C B 

Something white is not inanimate.] 

Likewise, if the universal proposition, is posited true, and the partial, 
proposition false. For nothing hinders but that A may neither be con*, 
sequent to any B, nor to any C, and that B may not be present with a 
certain G, Thus animal is consequent to no number, and to nothing 
inanimate, and number is not consequent to a certain thing which is 
inanimate. If, therefore, it is posited that A is present with no B, and 
with a certain C ; the conclusion will, indeed, be true; and the univer* 
sal proposition will be true ; but the partial proposition will be false. 

C A ' 

[No numhcr is an animal : 

C A 

Something inanimate is an animal : Therefore, 

C . B 

Something inanimate is not number.]] 

And in a similar manner, if the universal proposition is posited affirma- 
tive. For A may be present with the whole of B, and with the whole of 
C, and yet B may not be consequent to a certain C ; ^s genus is present 
with the whole of species and dilference. For animal is consequent to 
every man, and to the whole of that which is pedestrious; but man is 
not consequent to every thing pedestrious. Hence, if it is assumed 
that A is present with the whole of B, and i^ not present with a certain 
C; the universal proposition, indeed, will be true, but the partial pro* 
position will be false j and the conclusion will be true. 
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B A 

[Every man is an animal : 

C A 

Something pedestrious is not an animal: Therefore^ * 

C B 

Something pedestrious is not a man.] 

It IS also evident, that from both propositions v/hen false, the conclu- 
sion will be true ; if it happens that A is present with the whole of B, 
and the whole C, but B is not consequent to a certain C. For if it is 
assumed that A is present with no B, but is present with a certain C ; 
both the propositions, indeed, will be false ; but the conclusion will be 
true. In a similar manner also, if the universal proposition is catego- 
ric, but the partial proposition privative. For A may be consequent to 
no B, and to every C, and B may not be present with a certain G. Thus 
animal is consequent to no science, but is consequent to every man ; 
, and science is not consequent to every man. If, therefore, it is assumed 
that A is present with the whole of B, and is not consequent to a cer- 
tain C; the propositions will be false; but the conclusion will be true. 

B A 

[Every science is an animal : 

. C A 

A certain man is not an animal : Therefore^ 

C B 

A certain man is not science.] 



In the last figure also a true conclusion may be deduced from false 
propositions, when both the propositions are wholly false; or when each 
is partly false ; or when the one is wholly true, but the other false ; or 
when the one is partly false, but the other wholly true ; or the con- 
trary ; and in as many other ways as it is possible to change the propo- 
sitions* 
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silions. For nothing hinders but that neither A nor B may be present 
with any C, and yet B may be present with a certain C. Tluis, neitlier 
man nor pedeslrious is consequent to ^ny thing inanimate, and yet man 
is present with, something pcdestrious. If, therefore, it is assumed that 
A and B are present with every C, the propositions, indeed, will be 
wholly false, but the conclusion will be true. 

C A 

[Every thing Inanimate is a man : 

C B 

Every thing inanimate is pedcstrious : Therefore, 

B C 

Something pedestrious is a man.] 

In like manner also, if the one proposition is privative, but the other 
affirmative. For B may be present with no C, but A may be present 
with every [C], and A may not be present with a certain B. Thus 
blackness is present with no swan, but animal is present with every 
[swan], and animalis not present with every thing black. Hence, if 
it is assumed that B is present with every C, but that A is present with 
no C, A will not be present with a certain B ; and the conclusions will- 
be true, but the propositions false. 

C A 

[No swan is an animal s 

C B 

Every swan is black : Therefore, 

B C 

Something black is not an animal.] 

And if each proposition is partly false, the conclusion will be tme. For 
nothing hinders but that A and B may be present with a certain C, and 
that A may be present with a certain B. Tims whiteness and beauty 
may be present with a certain animal, .and whiteness n^ay be present 
with something beautiful. If, therefore, it is posited thit A and B, are 
present with every C ; the propositions, indeed, wilf be partly false^ 
but the conclusion will he true. 

s F [Kverj^' 
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C A - 

[Every animal is white : 

C B 

JEvcry animal is beautiful : Tlierefore, 

B A 

Something beautiful is white.] 

And in a similar manner, if the proposition A C is posited privative* 
For nothing binders but that A may not be present with a certain C, 
that B may be present with a certain C, and that A may not be present 
with every B. Thus whiteness is not present with a certain animal, but 
beauty is present with a certain animal, and whiteness is not present 
with every thing beautiful. Hence, if it is assumed that A is present 
with no C, but that B is present with every [C] ; both the propositions 
will be partly false, but the conclusion will be true. 

C A 

[No animal is white : ' 

C B 

No animal is beautiful : Therefore/ 

B A 

Something beautiful is not white.] 

Tlie like will also take place, if the one proposition is assumed to be 
wholly false, but the other wholly true. For both A and B may be con-t 
sequent to every C, but A may not be present wdth a certain C. Thus 
animal and whiteness are consequent to every swan, but animal is not 
present with every thing white. These terms, therefore, being posited, 
if it is assumed that B is present with the whole of C, but that A is not 
present with the whole of [C] ; the proposition B C will be wholly true; 
but the proposition A C will be wholly false ; and the conclusion will 
he true. . ^ 

C A 

[No swan is an animal : 

C B 

Every swan is white : Therefore, 

B A 

Something white is not an animal.] 

In a similar manner also, if B C is false, but A C true ; for these terms, 

' blacky 
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black, swan, inanimate, may be assumed in order to the demon- 
stration ^ 

[No swan is black : 

»- ^ .... , 

Every swan is inanimate : Therefore, 
Something Inanimate is not black.] 

This will likewise be the case if both the propositions are assumed af- 
firmative. For nothing hinders but that B may be consequent to every 
C, but A may not be present with the whole of [C], and A may be pre- 
sent with a certain B. Thus animal is present with every swan, but 
blackness is present with no swan, and blackness is present with a cer- 
tain animal. Hence, if it is assumed that A and B are present with 
every G; the proposition B C will be wholly true, but the proposition 
A C will be wholly false; and the conclusion will be true. 

C A . 

[Every swan is black : 

. C B 

Every swan is an animal : Therefore, 

B C 

Some animal is black.] 

• ... 

The like will also take place, if the proposition A C is assumed ; for the 
demonstration will be through the same terms. 

C A. 

[Every swan is an animal t . 

C B 

Every swan is black : Therefore, 

B A^ 

Something black is an animal.] 

Again, this will be the case, if the one proposition is wholly true, but 
the other partly false. For B may be present with every C, but A may 
be present with a certain C, and A may also be present with a certain 
B. Thus biped is present with every man, but beauty is not present 
with every man, and beauty is present with a certain biped. If, there- 
fore, it is assumed that A and B are present with the whole of C, the 

' i. e. In order that a true conclusion may be deduced from false propositions. 

2 u 2 propositiou 
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proposition B C will be wholly true ; but the proposition A C will be 

partly false ; and the -conclusion will be true. 

C A 

[Every man is beautiful : 

C B 

Every man is a biped t Therefore, 

B A 

Some biped is beautiful .3 

In a similar manner also, if the proposition A C is true, and the propo- 
sition B C, is assumed partly false. For the same terms being trans- 
posed 5, there will be a demonstration K 

[Every man is a biped : 
Every man is beautiful : Therefore, 
Something beautiful is a biped.] 

And if the one proposition is privative, but the otlier affirmative. For 
since it is possible that B may be present with the whole of C, but A with 
a certain [G only], when the terms thus subsist, A will not be present 
with every B. If, therefore, it is assumed that B is present with the whole 
of C, but A with no [C] j the privative proposition will be partly false, 
but the other will be wholly true; and the conclusion will be true. 
Again, since it has been shown, that A being present with no C, but B 
"being present with a certain [C], it is possible that A may not be pre- 
sent with a certain B ; it is evident, that when the proposition A C is 
wholly true, and the proposition B G is partly false, it is possible that 
the conclusion may be true. For if it is assumed that A is present with 
no C, but that B is present with every [G] ; the proposition A G will be 
wholly true ; but the proposition B C partly false. But it is evident that 
in partial* syllogisms also, there will entirely be a true [conclusion] 
through false propositions. For the same terms are to be assumed, 
which were assumed when the propositions were universal ; viz. in cate- 

9 In the former syllogism, beauty was the greater extreme, and biped the less ^ but here, on 
ihe contrary, beauty is the less, and biped the greater extreme. 
' i. e. A true conclusion will be deduced from false propositions. 
^ i. e. In syllogisms wliich consist of one universal, and one partial proposition* « 

1 gorical 
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goiical propositions categorical terms, but in privative propositi 
privative terms. Foi'it is of no consequence ', whether when a thin 
present with no individual, it is assumed to be present with every* 
dividual ; or whether, when it is present with a certain individual, 
universally assumed [to be present with, or not present with 'J, so fa 
pertains to the exposition of the tcrms^. The like also takes plac( 
privative? propositions. It appears, therefore, that when the conclus 
is false, it is necessary that those things fiom which the reasoning ( 
sists, should either all, or some of them be false. But wherj the c 
elusion is true, it is not necessary either that a certain thing, or all thi 
should be true ; but it is possible, that when nothing is true in a sy 
gisin, the conclusion may be similarly true, and yet not from necesa 
The cause, however, of tins is, that when two^ things so subsist \ 
reference to each other, that when the ones jg, the other' also nece 
rily is ; if this ' is not, neither will the other ^ be*; butif it ^ exists 

* i. e. TIk9c things tliu; assumed ia partial tyllogisms, do aot diSct from the same thing 
Bumcd in univtrsal syllogisms. 

* Tliis is a proposition entirely false 
' This Is a proposition partly false, 

* 1. e. So far aa periains to this, that the terms bcmg proposed, it may be shown that a 
conclusion may be collected from false propositions. 

' i.e. In negative proposllioiis (for the precedingwords pertain to afHimative propositioD 
when it is assiiiucd that a thing is present with no individual^ which is present with everjr, 
certainiudividual. 
. ' i. e. Antecedent and consequent. 

> i.e. The antecedent. 

'i.e. The consequent. 

* i. c. The consequent. 
' i.e. The antecedent. 

* Because an argument ^om the subversion of the consequent to the subversion of the : 
cedent is valid: as. If man is, animal is; but animal is not; therefore man is not. Like 
if the propositions arc true, the conclusion is true ; but the conclusion is not true: then 
the propositions aie not true. For the propositions arc anlecedcut, but the conclusion o 
qucnl. 

* i. c. The coQscquentr 
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not necessary that the other^ should exist. But the same^ thing exist- 
ing, and not existing, it is impossible that the same® thing should be 
from necessity ^ ; as if A is white, that B is necessarily great ; and if A 
is not white, that B is necessarily great. For when, this thing being 
white, as A, it is necessary that this thing should be great, asB ; butB 
being great, it is necessary that C should not be white ; it is necessary if 
A is white, that C should not be white. And* when two^ things being 
proposed, if the one^ is, it is necessary that the other* should be; this 
not existing, it is necessary that the first should not exist. Hence B, 
not being great, it is not possible that A can be white. But if when A 
is not white, it is necessary that B should be great ; it will necessarily 
happen, that if B is not great, B itself is great. This, however, is im- 
possible. For if B is not great, A will not be white from necessity. If, 
therefore, A not being white, B will be great, it will happen, as through 
three* [terms], that if B is not great, it is great 

£If A is not white, B is great : • • 

If B is not great, A is not while : Therefore, 
If B is not great, it is great. 
IVhich is impossible.^ 

• — . ■ 

* I. e. It IS not necessary that the antecedent should exist, because an argument from the po- 
sition of the consequent to the position of the antecedent is not valid : as, animal is, therefore, 
man is 2 the conclusion is true, therefore, the propositions are true. 

y i. c. The antecedent. 

* i. e. The consequent* 

9 I. c. The consequent cannot be collected from the affirmation and negation of the antece- 
dent : as, if man is, animal is : and, if man is not, animal is. 

* Aristotle assumes another principle, viz. that an argument from the subversion of the conse- 
quent to the subversion of the antecedent is valid* 

* i. c. Two subject terms, as A and B, 

* i. e. The antecedent. 

* i. c. The consequent. 

5 There are only two tcnns of a subject, A and B, but they perform the office of three terms, 
because B is posited twice. 
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To demonstrate, however, things in a circle, and from each other, is 
nothing else than through the conclusion, and receiving one proposition 
inverse in predication, to conclude the other proposition, which was as* 
sumed in the other syllogism. As if it were requisite to demonstrate 
that A is present with every C ; but it is proved through B^: again 7, if it 
hould demonstrate that A is present with B, assuming that A is present 
with C, that C is present with B, and A with B. But first, on the con- 
trary, it is assumed thatB is present with G, Or if it were requisite to 
demonstrate thatB is present with C®, and it should be assumed that A 
is present with C, which was the conclusion ; and that B is present 
with A. But it was first » assumed, on the contrary, that A is present 
withB. It is not, however, otherwise possible to form a demonstration 
of them from each other. For whether another middle* is assumed, 
there will not be a demonstration in a circle; for nothing of the same^ 
will be assumed ; or whether something of these is assumed, it is neces- 
sary that one of them alone* should be assumed. For if both*, there 
will be the same conclusion, though it is necessary that there should be 

• 

a dilferent conclusion. In those terms, therefore, which are not con- 

* The first syllogism ABC. 

' Tlic scconil syllogism A C B, in which the mnjor proposition of the first sylFogism is provccL 

* i. e. The minor proposition of the first syllogism. 
> In the first syllogism, 

' In the first syllogism. 

* i. e. DiffcTcnt from the three terms posited in the beginning ABC. 

* L e. From the propositions of the first syllogism. 
^ i. e. One proposition of the first syllogism. 

* i. e. If both propositions of the first syllogism are assumed, 

verted 
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verted from one undemonstratcd proposition, a syllogism is produced. 
For it is not possible to demonstrate through these terms, that the third 
is present with the middle, or the middle with the first. But in those 
which reciprocate, it is possible to demonstrate all of them through 
each other ; as if A, and B, and C, are converted into each other. For 
A C will be demonstrated^ through the middle B; and again?, A B 
through the conclusion, and the proposition B C converted. In like 
manners also, BC is demonstrated through the conclusion, and the pro- 
position A B inverse. But it is necessary to demonstrate the proposition 
CB9, and the proposition B A * ; for we alone use these undemonstratcd. 
If 2, therefore, it were assumed that B is present with every C, and C 
with every A, there will be a syllogism of B with respect to A. Again ', 
if it were assumed that C is present with every A, and A with every B, 
it is necessary that C should be present with every B. In both * these 
syllogisms, therefore, the proposition A C is assumed undemonstratcd ; 
for the othera were demonstrated. Hence, if we should demonstrate 
this, all of them will be demonstrated through each other. If, there- 
fore, it should be assumed*, that C is present with every B, and B with 
every A, both propositions will be assumed demonstrated, and it is ne- 
cessary that C should be present with A. Hence it is evident, that 
in those propositions alone which are converted, demonstrations 
can be formed in a circle, and through each other; but in others, 
in the manner which we have before shown ^. But it also hap- 

« 

^ Tlie first syllogism of a circle ABC 

' The second syllogism A C B. 

' The sixth syllogism BAG. 

9 Which is the minor proposition of the second syllogism. 

' Which is the major proposition of the sixth syllogism. 

* The fifth syllogism BOA. 

* The third syllogism CAB.. 

* i. e. in the fifth and third. 
5 The fourth syllogism C B A. 

i. c. One proposition is not demonstrated in a circle. 

pens 
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pens in these 7, that we use what has been demonstrated, in order to 
frame a demonstration. For C is demonstrated of B^, and B of As, 
assuming that C is predicated of A ' j but C is demonstrated of A« 
through these propositions^. Hence we use the conclusion*, in order 
to frame the demonstration *. But in privative syllogisms, a demon- 
stration through each other is effected as follows: Let Bbe present with 
every C, but let A be present with no B : the conclusion is, that A is 

1 In the syllogisms explained in the last place, i. e. in the third, fourth, and fifth, in which 
the converse propositions are proved. In order to understand which, it is necessary to observe^ 
that a circle consists of six syllogisms. Of these, the first is as it were the foundation and origin 
of all the rest. To this, the second and sixth adhere ; because the second proves the major of 
the first; and the sixth, the minor of the same first. But each, i.e. the second and the sixth, 
assumes the conclusion of the first; to which the second add^, the converse minor of the first, 
and the sixth, the converse major of the same first. Hence the second and the sixth prove di- 
rect propositions, i. e. the propositions of the first syllogism ; but they assume tv/o converse pro* 
positions. Hence the circle is not yet complete, because the converse propositions are also to be 
proved. These, however, are proved in the third and fifth syllogisms. The major proposition 
also of the third, and the minor of the fifth syllogism are the same; the minor of the fifth being 
the converse conclusion of the first, which is proved by the fourth syllogism. From what has 
been said it i^ay be understood, that a circle may be divided into two parts, because the conclu- 
sions of the first, second, and sixth syllogisms are direct; but the conclusions of the third, 
fourth, and fifth are converse ; since the conclusion of the third is the converse minor of the 
first ; the conclusion of the fourth, is the converse conclusion of the first; and the conclusion of 
the fifth, is the converse major of the first. 

• This is the major proposition of the fourth syllogism. 

9 This is the minor proposition of the fourth syllogism. But the maJDr proposition is demon- 
strated through the third, and the minor through the fifth syllogism. 

' This is the major proposition in the third syllogism, and the same is the minor in the fifth. 

* In the fourth syllogism. 
" i.e. CBand B A. 

♦ Of the fourth syllogism. 

^ i. e. In order to prove the propositions of the same fourth syllogism. The fourth syllogism 
therefore, corresponds in proportion to the first, the third to the second, and the fifth to the 
sixth. For as the conclusion of the first is the major proposition in the second, and the minor in 
the sixth ; thus also the conclusion of the fourth, becomes the major in the third, and the minor 
in the fifth. As the second also proves the major of the first, so the third proves the major of 
the fourth. Lastly, as the sixth proves the minor of the first, so the fifth proves the minor of 
the fourth. 

2 X present 
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present with no C. If, tlicrefore, it is again necessary to conclude, that 
A is present with no 15, which was assumed before ; A, indeed, will be 
present with no C, but C will be present with every B. For thus the 
proposition becomes inverse. But if it is necessary to conclude that B 
is present with C, the proposition A B is no longer to be similarly con- 
verted. For it is the sanie^ proposition that B is present with no A, 
and that A is present wilh no B. It must be assumed, however, that B 
is present with every individual of that, with no individual of which A 
is present. Let A be present with no C, which was the conclusion. It 
is necessary, therefore, that B should be present with every C. Hence, 
since there are three [assertions] each becomes a conclusion. And to 
demonstrate in a circle is this, assuming the ^conclusion, and one pro- 
position inverse, syllogistically to collect the other7. But in partial 
syllogisms, it is not possible to demonstrate the universal proposition 
through others, but it is possible thus to demonstrate the partial propo- 
sition. That it is not possible, therefore, to demonstrate the universal 
proposition is evident. For the universal is demonstrated through uni- 
versal ; but the conclusion is not universal; and it is necessary to de- 
monstrate from the conclusion, and from the other proposition. Far- 
ther still, neither, in short, is a syllogism produced, when the proposi- 
tion is converted ; for both the propositions are effected in part. But 
it is possible to demonstrate a partial proposition. For let A be demon- 

• i. c. The two propositions have the same power. 

^ Thus, for instance, lei there be a syllogism in Cclarcnt ; nothing rational is irrational; every 
man is rational; tliereforef no man is irrationaL In this syllogism, the major may be proved 
from the conclusion, and the converse of the minor as follows: No man is irrational; every 
thing rational is a man ; therefore, nothing rational is irrationaL But in order to prove the minor 
affirmative, it is not sufficient to assume the conclusion, and convert the major; for thus each 
of the premises will be negative, and, therefore, an affirmative conclusion will not follow. The 
minor, therefore, and the conclusion, ought to be converted into affirmative propositions as fol- 
lows: Every thing of which irrational Is universally denied, is rational; hut irrational is univer^ 
sally denied of every man; therefore, every man is rational. Hence it appears, that in Celarent, 
these three may be proved in a circle^ viz. the conclusion from the premises, and the premises 
from the conclusion. 

strated 
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slratcd of a certain C through B, If, therefore, it should be assumed 
that B is present with every A, and the conclusion should remain, B 
will be present with a certain C. For the first figure will be produced, 
and A will be the' middle, 

[Every B is A : 
Some C is B : Therefore, 
Some C is A.] 

If, however, the syllogism is privative, it is not possible to demonstrate 
the universal proposition, for the reason which was before adduced. 
But a partial proposition cannot be demonstrated, if A B is similarly 
converted, as in universal propositions. It is possible, however, to de- 
monstrate it through assumption « ; as, for instance, that A is not pre- 
sent with a certain thing, and that B is. But if the terms subsist 
otherwise, a syllogism will not be produced, because the partial pro- 
position is negative. 
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In the second figure, however, the afliirmative [proposition] cannot 
be demonstrated after this manner, but the privative may. The aflir- 
mative, therefore, is not demonstrated, because not both the proposi- 
tions are affirmative. For the conclusion is privative, but the affirm a- 
tive is demonstrated from both the propositions being affirmative. But 
the privative proposition is thus demonstrated. Let A be present with 
every B, and, with no C. The conchision is, that B is present with no 
C. If, therefore, it is assumed that B is present with every A, but with 
no C, it is necessary that A should be present with no C. For the se- 
cond figure will be produced. The middle is B. But if the proposition 



* i.e. Through a hypothetic syllogism according to assumption. 
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A B wore assumed privative, but the other proposition categoric; there 
will be the first figure. For C is present with every A, but B with no 
C. Hence neither is B present with any A. Neither, therefore, is A 
present with any B. The middle is C. Through the conclusion, there- 
fore, and one proposition, a syllogism is not produced; but when the 
other proposition is assumed there will be a syllogism. If, therefore, 
the syllogism is not universal, the proposition which is in the wholeQ, 
is not demonstrated, through that cause ' which we have mentioned be- 
fore. But the partial- proposition is demonstrated, when the universal 
is categoric 3. For let A be present with every B, but not with every 
C ; the conclusion is, that B is not present with a certain C. Ifj there- 
fore, it were assumed that B is present with every A, but not with every 
C; A will not be present with a certain C. The middle is B. But if 
the universal proposition is privative, the proposition A C will not be 
demonstrated, the proposition A C being converted. For it will happen 
that either both 4 propositions, or that one* proposition will be nega- 
tive. Hence there will not be a syllogism. In a similar manner also, 
there will be a demonstration, if it is assumed that with that with 
which B is partly not present, A is partly present. 
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In the third figure, however, when both the propositions are assumed 
universally,. a mutual and reciprocal demonstration cannot take place. 

9 This is the major proposition. 

' Because the conclusion being assumed, and the minor proposition of Fcstino or Baroco, 
both propositions will be partial ; whence nothing will be concluded. 

* This is the minor proposition, 
3 And the partial alfirmative. 

* If the conclusion is assumed, and the major proposition. 

* lif the conclusion is assumed which denies, and the minor proposition which afBrms, 
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For the universal is demonstrated through universals; but the conclu- 
sion in this figure, is always partial. Hence it is evident, that, in short, 
a universal proposition cannot be demonstrated through this figure. 
But if the one proposition is universal, and the other partial, [a reci- 
procal demonstration] will at one time be possible, and at another not. 
AVhen, therefore, both the propositions arc assumed categoric, and 
universal is joined to the less^ extreme, it will be possible; but when 
to the other 7 extreme it will not be possible 8, For let A be present 
with every C, but let B be present with a certain C ; the conclusion 
will be A B. If, therefore, it should be assumed that C is present with 
every A, the universal proposition being converted ; and that A is pre- 
sent with a certain B, which was the conclusion ; C, indeed, is demon- 
strated to be present with a certain B ; but B is not demonstrated to be 
present with a certain C. It is necessary, however, if C is present with 
a certain B, that B also should be present with a certain C. But it is 
not the same thing, for this thing to be present with thatf and that with 
this; but it must be assumed that if this is partly present with that, 
that also is partly present with this. But this being assumed, a syllo- 
gism will no longer be produced from the conclusion, and the other 
proposition. If, however, B is present, indeed, with every C, but A 
with a certain C, it will be possible to demonsti-ate the proposition A C, 
when it is assumed that C is present with every B, but A with a certain 
B. For if C is present with every B, but A with a certain B, it is ne- 
cessary that A should be present with a certain C. The middle is B. 
And when the one proposition is categoric, but the other privative, and 
the categoric is universal, the others may be demonstrated. For let B 
be present with every C, but let A not be present with a certain C; the 
conclusion is, that A is not present with a certain B. If, therefi)re, it 

• 1. c. When the minor proposition is universal, and the major partial. 
^ i. e. When the major proposition is universal, and the minor partial. 

• There will not be a true circle, because from the conclusion and the major proposition, the 
minor proposition is not proved. 

• i. e. The negative partial proposition. 

should 
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should be assumed that C is present with every B, but A was not pre- 
sent with every B, it is necessary that A should not be present with a 
certain G. The middle is B. But when tlie privative proposition is 
universal, the other proposition will not be demonstrated, unless as it 
was assumed in the former syllogisms, if it should be assumed, that the 
other is present with some individual of that, with every individual of 
which this is not present. As, if A, indeed, is present with no C, but 
B is present with a certain C, the conclusion is, that A is not present 
with a certain B. If, therefore, it should be assumed that G is present 
with some individual of that, with every individual of which A is not 
present, it is necessary that G should be present with a certain B. It is 
not, however, possible in any other way, when the universal proposi- 
tion is converted, to demonstrate the other proposition; for there will 
by no means be a syllogism ^ It is evident, therefore, that in the first 
figure, a reciprocal demonstration is eflected, through the first, and 
through the third figure. For when the conclusion is categoric, the reci- 
procal demonstration is through the first figure ; but when it is privative, 
through the last 2 figure. For let it be assumed that the other [i. e. the sub- 
ject] is present with every individual of that with no individual of which 
this [i. e. the predicate] is present. But in the middle figure when the syU 

* In FeriJ^on, the minor proposition when partial^ as being aflirmativc, cannot be circularly 
demonstrated, the conclusion and the other proposition being'ncgative, except by converting the 
conclusion, and the negative majors, into affirmative majors. For let the syllogism in Ferison 
be : Nothing rational is irrational : Something rational is an animal : Therefore, some animal is 
not irrational. In order to demonstrate the minor affirmative, it ought thus to be said : Every 
thing of which the irrational is denied is rational : But the irrational is denied of some animal : 
Therefore, some animal is rational : Therefore, something rational is an animal. Hence it is 
evident, that in the partial modes of the third figure, in which the minor is universal, i. c. in 
Disamis and Boccardo, there may be a perfect circulation ; but in the modes in which the major 
is universal, i. e. in Datisi and Ferison, a perfect circulation cannot be eflected. 

• The reader must not suppose that by the last figure here is meant the third figure of catego- 
ric syllogisms, because in syllogisms of the kind mentioned by Aristotle, the minor is negative, 
and the conclusion is universal, contrary to the rules of that figure. But by the last figure in 
this place, an hypothetic syllogism is meant, which is said to be in the third figure, because in 
the hypothesis, there are two attributes and one subject, as in the third figure. 

, logism 
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lo<yism is universal, the demonstration is through it^ and through the 
first figure*: and when it is partial, it is through it*, and through the 
last figure 6. In the tiiird figure, however, all the demonstrations are 
through the third figure. It is also evident, that in the middle and third 
figures, the syllogisms which are not produced through them, either are 
not according to a circular demonstration, or are imperfect 



CHAPTER VIII. 



To convert, however, is, the conclusion being transposed?, to pro- 
duce a syllogism, either that the [greater] extreme is not present with 
the middle, or that this middle [is not present] with the last.. For it is 
necessary, the conclusion being converted, and one proposition remain- 
ing, that the other proposition should be subverted; since if [that 
proposition] will be, the conclusion also will bc^. But it makes a dif- 
ference whether the conclusion is converted oppositely 9, or contrarily. 
For the same syllogism is not produced, when the conclusion is con- 
verted cither way. This, however, will be evident from what follows. 
But I say to be opposed, to every individual, and not to every indivi- 

' For ihc minor proposition of Camestres, is proved in Camestrcs. 

* For ihc major proposition of Ccsare is proved in Cclarent, 
^ Because the minor of Baroco is proved in Baroco. 

^ For the minor proposition of Fcrisou is proved by an hypothetical syllogism, which is said 
to be in the third figure, as above explained. 

' The conclusion is changed into that which contradicts or is contrary; afterwards a proposi^ 
tion is produced, and the other proposition is added to it, and thus a new syllogism is produced 
subverting the proposition of the former syllogism, 

* It has been above demonstrated, that what is false cannot be concluded from true proposi- 
tions. When, therefore, we admit the conclusion to be false, and assume it contradicting or 
contrary, it is necessary that one of the propositions should also be false. 

' i.e. Contradictorily, 

dual. 
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dual, and to some individual, and not to some individual. And I call 
the being contrarily opposed, the being present with every individual, 
and with no individual, and the being present with a certain individual, 
and not with a certain individual'. Tor let A be demonstrated of C, 
through the medium B. If, therefore, it were assumed that A is pre- 
sent with no C, but is present with every B, B will be present with no 
C. And if it were assumed that A is present with no C, but that B is 
present with every C, A will not be present with every B ; but it cannot 
be concluded that it is, in short, present with no B ; for universal is not 
demonstrated through the third figure. In short, it is not possible to 
subvert universally through conversion, the proposition which is joined 
to the greater extreme ; for it is always subverted through the third 
figure. For it is necessary to assume both the propositions to the last 
extreme. ' And in a similar manner if the syllogism is privative. For 
let it be demonstrated through B, that A is present with no C. If, 
therefore, it were assumed that A is present with every C, but is pre- 
sent with no B ; B will be present with no C. And if A and B are pre- 
sent with every C, A will be present with a certain B. But it was 
present with no B^. If, however, the conclusion should be converted 
oppositely, other syllogisms also will be opposite, and not universale 
For one proposition will be partial ; so that the conclusion also 
will be partial. For let the syllogism be categoric, and thus be con- 
verted. Hence, if A is not present with every C, but is present with 
every B; B will not be present with every C. And if A is not present 
with every C, but B is present with every C ; A will not be present with 
every B. The like will also take place if the syllogism is privative*. 
For* if A is present with a certain C, but with no B; B will not be 

' These are commonly called sub -contraries ; and arc improperly called contraries, since they 
may be at one and the same time true. 

* i.e. It was assumed to be present with no B, in the major proposition of Celarent. 

> i. e. I1iey will prove a partial conclusion, contradicting the universal proposition before as- 
sumed. 

^ I.e. Celarent. 

^ The subversion of the minor in Ferison* 

present 
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present with a certain C, and will not simply^ be present with no C. 
And if 7 A is present with a certain G, but B is present with every G, as 
it was assumed in the beginning® ; A will be present with a certain B. 
But in partial syllogisms, when the conclusion is oppositely converted, 
both the propositions arc subverted j but when it is converted contra- 
rily, neither of them is subverted. For it no longer happens as in uni- 
versals, that a subversion is effected, the conclusion failing o according 
to conversion ; but neither, in short, can a subversion be effected *. 
For let A be demonstrated « of a certain G. If, therefore », it should be 
assumed that A is present with no C, but that B is present with a cer- 
tain Gj A will not be present with a certain B, And* if A is present 
with no C, but is present with every 9 ; B will be present with no C. 
Hence both the propositions are subverted. If, however, the conclu** 
sion is contrarily converted, neither [proposition is subverted]. For if 
A is not present with a certain G, but is present with every B ; B will 
not be present with a certain G. That, however, which was proposed 
from the first, is not yet subverted « ; for it may be present with a cer- 
tain individual, and with a certain individual not be present. But of 
the universal proposition A B, there will riot, in short, be a syllogism ^. 
For if A is not present with a certain G, but is present with a certain B, 
neither of the propositions is univereal. The like will also take place 
if the syllogism is privative. For if it should be assumed that A is 
present with every C, both the propositions would be subverted ; but if 



• i.e. Universally. 

^ The subversion of the major in Disamis. 

• i. c. In the minor proposition of Celarent. 

9 The conclusion is said to fail, when from being universal it becomes partial ; because it 
comprehends fewer things than it comprehended before. 
' For there is no syllogism when both the propositions are partial. 

• Darii. 

* The subversion of the minor in Camestres. 

* The subversion of the major in Ferison. 

* i. c The minor proposition of Darii, some C is B. 
i. c There will not be a syllogism^ in which the major proposition of Darii is subverted. 
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[it should be assumed that A is present] with a certain C, neither [of 
them would be subverted]. Tiic demonstration, however, is the same. 



CHAFl'IiR IX. 



But in the second figure, it is not possible to- subvert contrarily the 
proposition which is joined to the greater extreme, in whatever way 7 
the conversion may be effected. For the conclusion will always be in 
the third figure; but there was not in this figure a universal syllogism. 
And we subvert the other proposition in a manner similar to that in 
which the conversion was made. But I say similarly, tf, indeed, the 
conversion is made contrarily, [it will be subverted] contrarily ; but if 
oppositely, in an opposite * manner. Forlet^ A be present with every 
B, but with no G ; the conclusion is B C. If, therefore, it should be 
assumed", that B is present with every C, and the proposition A B 
should remain ; A will be present with every C. For the first figure will 
be produced. But « if B is present with every C, and A with no C: A 
will not be present with every B. The figure is the last. If, however, 
[the conclusion] B G should be oppositely converted; the proposition 
A B may be similarly 3 demonstrated ; but the proposition A C oppo- 
sitely*. For if B* is present with a certain C, but A with no C; A 
will not be present with a certain B. Again ^, if B is present with a 

' I. e. Whether the conclusion is changed into a contrary, or into that which contradicts. 

■ I.e. Contradictorily. 

9 A syllogism in Camcstres. 

' Barbara subverting the minor proposition of Camcstres. 

• Felapton subverting the major. 

3 i. c. It may be subverted through a contrary. 

4 i. e. It may be subverted through a contradictory. 
i Darii subverting the minor. 

* Ferison subverting the major, 

f certain 
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certain C, but A with every B; A will be present with a certain G. 
Hence the syllogism will be produced in an opposite^ way. There will 
also be a demonstration in a similar manner, if the propositions should 
subsist vice versa «• But if the syllogism is partial, the conclusion be- 
ing converted contrarily, neither of the propositions is subverted, as 
neither [was there a subversion of either] in the first figure. If, how- 
ever, [the conclusion is] oppositely [converted] both [are subverted]. 
For let it be posited that A is present with no B, but is present with a 
certain C; the conclusion is B C. If, therefore, it were posited thatB 
is present with a certain C ; and the proposition A B should remain ; 
the conclusion will be, that A is not present with a certain C, lliat, 
however, [which was proposed] from the first will not be subverted ; for 
it may be present, and not be present with a certain individual. Again d, 
if B is present with a certain C, and A is present with a certain C, there 
will not be a syllogism ; for neither of the assumed [propositions] is 
universal. Hence, neither is the proposition A B subverted. But if 
it should be oppositely converted, both [the propositions] are sub- 
verted. For if B is present with every C, but A is present with no B; 
A will be present with no C. It was, however, present with a certain 
C 1. Again, if B is present with every C, but A is present with a cer- 
tain C ; A will be present with a certain B. • There will also be the 
same demonstration, if the universal proposition should be categoric. 

' i. e. The syllogism in Darii proves the conclusion contradicting the minor proposition of 
Camestres ; and the syllogism in Ferison proves the conclusion contradicting the major proposi- 
tion of the same Camestres. 

* i.e. If the major should deny, and the minor affirm; so that a syllogism should be pro* 
duced in Ccsare, when the former was in Camestres. 

* An useless mode from two partial propositions in the third figure* 

' i. e. In the minor proposition of Festino^ it was posited that A is present with a certain C» 
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But in the third figure, when the conclusion is converted contrarily^ 
neither of the propositions is subverted, according to no one of the 
syllogisms. AVhen, however, [the conclusion is converted] oppositel}', 
both [are subverted], and in all [syllogisms]. For let it be shown that 
A is present with a certain B, and let C be assumed as the middle. 
Let also the propositions be universal. If, therefore, it should be as- 
sumed that A is not present with a certain B, but that B is present with 
every C, a syllogism will not be produced * of A and C. Neither if A, 
indeed, is not present with a certain B, but is present with every C, 
will there be a syllogism^ of B and of C There will also be a similar 
demonstration, if the propositions are not universal. For either it is 
necessary that both should be partial, through conversion, or that uni- 
versal should be joined to the less extreme : but thus there was not a 
syllogism, neither in the first, nor in the middle figure. But if the pro- 
positions are oppositely converted, both will be subverted. For if A is 
present with no B, but B is present with every G ; A will be present 
with no C. Again, if A is present with no B, but is present with every 
C ; B will be present with no C. The like will also take place if one of 
the propositions is not universal. For if A is present with no B, but B 
is present with a certain C ; A will not be present with a certain C. But 
if A is present with no B, but is present with every C ; B will be pre- 
sent with no C. In a similar manner also if the syllogism is privative. 
For let it be demonstrated that A is not present with a certain B ; and 
let the categoric [proposition] be B C, but the negative AC; for thus 
a syllogism was produced. When, therefore, [the proposition] is as- 



* Because the major proposition is partial in the first figure. 
3 Because the major proposition is partial in the second figure. 
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sumed contrary to the conclusion there will not be a syllogism. For if 
A was present with a certain B, but B was present with every C, there 
was not a syllogism of A and of C*. Nor if A was present with a cer- 
tain B, but with no C, was there a syllogism of B and of C *. Hence 
the propositions are not subverted. When, however, the opposite [is 
assumed, the propositions] are subverted. For if A is present with 
every B, and B is present with every C ; A will be present with every C. 
But it was present with no C^. Again 7, if A is present with every B, 
but is present with no C ; B will be present with no C. But it was pre- 
sent with every C^ There will also be a similar demonstration if the 
propositions are not universale. For A C becomes universal and priva- 
tive 1 ; but the other* proposition is partial and categoric. If, therefore, 
A is present with every B, but B is present with a certain C; A will 
'happen to a certain C. But it was present with no G^ Again, if A is 
. present with every B, but with no C*; B will be present with no C. It 
was posited ^, however, to be present with a certain C. But if A is 
' present with a certain B, and B with a certain G, there will not^ be a 
syllogism. Nor if A is present with a certain B, but with no C ; nei- 
ther thus will there be a syllogism 7. Hence in that way, indeed, but 
not in this, the propositions are subverted. From what has been said, 

* It was proved that there was not in chap. 4. of the first book. But there Is not a syllogism^ 
because the major proposition is partial in the first figure. 

^ This was proved in chap. 5. of the first book. And there is not a syllogism^ because the 
major proposition is universal in the second figure. 

* i. e. It was so posited in the major proposition of Felapton. 
^ In Camestres. 

* i. e, in the minor proposition of Felaptoot 

* In Ferison. 

* 1. e. The major proposition of Ferison. 

* i.e. The minor of Ferison. 

3 In the major proposition of Ferison* 
*• In Camestres. 

* In the minor proposition of Ferison* 

^ Because both the propositions are partial. 
' Because the major proposition is partial. 

therefore^ 
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therefore, it is evident, how the conclusion being converted, a syllo- 
gism will be produced in each figure ; and when contrarily, and when 
oppositely to the proposition. [It is also evident], that in the first 
figure syllogisms are produced through the middle and the last; and 
that [the proposition], indeed, which is joined to the less extreme, is 
always subverted through the middle [figure] ; but that the proposition 
which is joined to the greater extreme, is subverted through the last 
[figure]. But in the second figure, through the first, and the last. And 
the proposition, indeed, which is joined to the less extreme, is always 
subverted through the first figure ; but that which is joined to the greater 
extreme, is always subverted through the last figure. But in the third 
figure, through the first, and the middle. And the proposition, indeed, 
which is joined to the greater extreme, is always subverted through the 
first, but that which is joined to the less extreme, through the middle 
figure. What, therefore, it is to convert, and how this is effected in 
each figure, and what syllogism is produced, is evident. 



CHAPTER XL 



A SYLLOGISM, however, through the impossible is exhibited, when 
the contradiction of the conclusion is posited, and another proposition 
is assumed. But it is produced in all the figures; for it is similar to 
conversion. Except that it thus much differs, that it is converted in- 
deed, a syllogism being made, and both the propositions being assumed; 
but it is deduced to the impossible, when the opposite is not previously 
acknowledged, but is manifestly true. But the terms subsist similarly 
in both®, and the assumption of both is the same. ITius, for instance, 
if A is present with every B, but the middle is C, if it should be sup- 



* i.e. In the conversive eyllogismj and in that which leads to the impossible* 
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posed that A, either is not present withevcry^ or is present with no B, 
but is present with every C, which was true, it is necessary that C 
should be present with no B, or not with every B. But this is impos* 
sible. Hence that which was supposed b false. The opposite 9, there- 
fore, is true. The like will also take place in other figures ; for such 
things as receive conversion, [receive] also a syllogism [which is con- 
structed] through the impossible. All other problems, therefore, are 
demonstrated through the impossible in all the figures ; but the catego- 
ric universal, is demonstrated, indeed, in the middle, and in the third 
figure, but is not demonstrated in the first figure. For let it be sup- 
posed that A is not present with every B, or is present with no B, and 
let the other proposition be assumed from either part, whether that C 
is present with every A, or B with every D ; for thus tliere will be the 
first figure. If, therefore, it is supposed that A is not present with every 
B, a syllogism will not be produced *, the proposition being assumed 
from either part. But if it is supposed that A is present with no B ; 
when the proposition B D is assumed, there will be a syllogism, indeed^ 
of the false, yet the thing proposed will not be demonstrated. For if 
A is present with no B, but B is present with every D, A will be pre- 
sent with no D. But let this be impossible. It is false, therefore, that 
A is present with no B. If, however, it is false, that it is present with 
no B, it docs not follow that it is true, that it is present with every B. 
But if [the proposition] C A is assumed, a syllogism is not produced *. 
Neither is a syllogism produced, when it is supposed that A is not pre- 
sent with every B. Hence it is evident, that the being present with every 
individual, is not demonstrated in the first figure through the impossi* 
ble. But to be present with a certain individual, and with no indivi- 
dual, and not with every individual, is demonstrated. For let it be 
supposed that A is present with no B ; but let B be assumed to be pre- 
sent with every, or with a certain C. It is necessary, therefore, that A. 



9 i. c. TTiat which contradicts. 

■ Because a partial negative proposition has no place in the first figure. 

^ Because since the hypothesb denies, it cannot be the minor in the first figure^. 
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should not be present with every or should be present with.no C. But 
this is impossible. For let this be true and manifest, that A is pre- 
sent with every C. Hence if this is false, it is necessary that A should 
be present with a certain B. But if one of the propositions should be 
assumed toward A^, there will not be a syllogism*. Nor will there be 
when it is supposed contrary to the conclusion, as, for instance, not to 
be present with a certain individual. It is evident, therefore, that the 
opposite must be made the hypothesis. Again, let it be supposed that 
A is present with a certain B, and let it be assumed that G is present 
with every A. It is necessary, therefore, that C should be present with 
a certain B. But let this be impossible. Hence, that which was sup- 
posed is false. But if this be the case, it is true that A is present with 
no B. The like will also take place if [the proposition] C A were as- 
sumed privative. But if the proposition were assumed toward B^, there 
will jiot be a syllogism. If, however, the contrary were supposed, 
there will, indeed, be a syllogism, and the impossible [will be demon- 
strated]; but that which was proposed will not be proved. For let it 
be supposed that A is present with every B ; and let it be assumed that 
C is present with every A. It is necessary, therefore, that C should be 
present with every B. But this is impossible. Hence it is false that A 
is present with every B ; but it is not yet necessary, that if it is not 
present with every, it is present with no B. The like will also take place 
if to B the other proposition <5 is assumed ; for there will be a syllogism, 
and the impossible [will be proved]. The hypothesis, however, is not 
subverted; so that the opposite 7 must be supposed. But in order to 
prove that A is not present with every B, it must be supposed that it is 
present with every B. For if A is present with every B, and C is pre- 

' I.e. So as that it may become the major proposition. 

« Because a negative hypothesis will be the minor proposition, contrary to the rule of the se- 
cond figure. 

* 1. e. If the minor proposition should be true. 

* !• e. A proposition evidently true. 

* i. e. An hypothesis contradicting the problem. 

sent 
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sent with every A ; C will be present with every B. Hence if this is im- 
possible, that which was supposed is false. The like will also take place 
if the other proposition is assumed to B ^ And in a similar manner, if 
the proposition C A is privative ; for thus also a syllogism is produced. 
But if the privative proposition is joined to B, nothing is demonstrated. 
If, however, it should not be supposed to be present with every, but 
with a certain individual, it will not be demonstrated, that it is not 
present with every individual, but that it is present with no individual. 
For if A is present with a certain B, but C is present with every A ; C 
will be present with a certain B. If, therefore, this is impossible, it is 
false that A is present with a certain B, Hence it is true that it is pre- 
sent with no B. But this being demonstrated, that which is true is al 
the same time subverted. For A was present with a certain B, and 
with a certain B was not present. Farther still, the hypothesis does not 
happen on account of the hypothesis ; for it will be false ; since it is 
not possible to conclude the false from the true. Now, however, it is 
true ; for A is present with a certain B. Hence it must not be supposed 
that A is present with a certain, but with every B. The like will also 
take place if we should demonstrate that A is not present with a cer* 
tain B. For if it is the same thing not to be present with a certain in- 
dividual, and not to be present with every individual, there is the same 
demonstration of both. It is evident, therefore, that not the contrary, 
but the opposite 9 must be supposed in all syllogisms * ; for thus there 
will be a necessity [of concluding], and the probable axiom. For if 
affirmation or negation [is true] of every thing ; when it is shown that 
negation is not [true], it is necessary that affirmation should be true. 
Again, unless it is admitted that affirmation is true, it must be admit- 
ted that negation is probable. But the contrary must be considered as 
in neither way adapted. For neither if the being present with no indi- 
vidual is false, is it necessary that the being present with every indivi- 

* i. e. IF a proposition evidently true is so assumed as to be the minor proposition. 

• i. c. The hypothesis contradicting the problem. 
f i. e. In all syllogisms leading to the impossible. 
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dual is true, nor is it probable, that if the one^ is false, the others is 
true. It is evident, therefore, that in the first figure, all other problems 
are demonstrated, through the impossible, but that the universal affir- 
mative is not demonstrated. 



CHAPTER XII. 



In the middle, however, and last figure, this* also is demonstrated. 
For let it be supposed that A is not present with every B ; and let it be 
assumed that A is present with every C, Ilenee if A is not present with 
every B, but is present with every C ; C is not present with every B. 
This, however, is impossible. For let it be manifest that C is present 
with every B. Hence that whieh was supposed is false. The being 
present with every individual, therefore, is true. But if the contrary 
should be supposed, there will be a syllogism, indeed, and the impos- 
sible [will be proved] ; yet the thing proposed will not be demonstrated. 
For if A is present with no B, but is present with every C ; C will be 
present with no B. But this is impossible. Hence it is false that A is 
present with no B. It does not, however, follow that if this is false, it 
is true that it is present with every B. But when A is present with a 
certain B, let it be supposed that A is present with no B, and that it is 
present with every C. It is necessary, therefore, that C should be pre- 
sent with no B. Hence, if Ibis is impossible, it is necessary that A 
should be present with a certain B. But if it should be supposed that 
A is not present with a certain B, there will be the same* things as in 

the 

* i, c The being present with every Individual. ^ 
3 i. e. The being present with no indlviduaL 

* i. €• An universal afTirmativc problem. 

* i. c. The thing proposed will not be so much confirmed, as subverted. For if the not being 
present with a certain individual is false, the being present with every individual is true. And 

if 
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the first figure. Again, let it be supposed that A is present with a cer- 
tain B ; but let it be present with no C. It is necessary, therefore, that 
C should not be present with a certain B. But it was present with 
every C. Hence that which was supposed is false. A, therefore, will 
be present with no B. But when A is not present with every B ; let it 
be supposed to be present with every B, but with no C. It is neces- 
sary, tliercforc, that C should be present with no B. But this is impos- 
sible. Hence it is true, that A is not present with every B. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that all the syllogisms are produced through the mid- 
dle figure^* 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In a similar manner also it may be concluded through the last figure. 
For let it be posited that A is not present with a certain B, but that C 
is present with every B. A, therefore, will not be present with a cer- 
tain C. If, therefore, this is impossible, it is false that A is not present 
with a certain B ; so that it is true that it is present with every B. But 
if it should be supposed that it is present with no B ; there will, indeed, 
be a syllogism, and the impossible [will be proved], but the thing pro- 
posed will not be demonstrated. For if the contrary should be sup* 
posed, there will be the same 7 things as in the former [syllogisms]. But 
for the purpose of concluding that A is present with a certain B, this 
hypothesis is to be assumed. For if A is present with no B, but C is 
present with a certain B, A will not be present with every C. If, there- 

if the latter is true the former is false. Besides, when the hypothesis is true that A is present 
with a certain B, the false cannot be collected from it. 

^ i. c. That all problems are proved through a deduction to an absurdity^ in the second figure. 

M. e. A will not be proved to be present with every, but with a certain fi. 

2 z 2 fore. 
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fore, this is false, it is true that A is present with a certain B. But 
when A is present with no B, let it be supposed to be present with a 
certain B. And let it be assumed that C is present with every A. It is 
necessary, therefore, that A should be present with a certain C. But it 
was present with no C. Hence it is false that A is present with a cer- 
tain B. But if it should be supposed that A is present with every B, 
the thing proposed will not be demonstrated ^. In order, however, to 
conclude that a thing is not present with every individual, this hypo- 
thesise is to be assumed. For if A is present with every B, and C is 
present with a certain B ; A is present with a certain C. But this wa9 
not [true]. Ilencq it is false that A is present with every B, And if 
this be the case, it is true that it is not present with every B. But if it 
should be supposed that it is present with a certain B ; there will be the 
same things as in the before-mentioned syllogisms. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in all syllogisms [which are constructed] through the impos- 
sible, that which is opposite J must be supppsed. But it is evident, 
that in the middle figure also, the affirmative may in a certain respect* 
be demonstrated, and in the last figure, the universal. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



But a demonstration leading to the impossible differs from an osten- 
sive demonstration ;. because it admits that which it wishes to subvert, 
leading to an acknowledged falsehood ; but an ostensive demonstration 

• 

* Because if it is false that A Is present with every B, it is not immediately true that it is pre* 
Bcnt with no B ; but that it is not present with every B. 

^ i.e. The hypothesis of being present with every Individual. ■ ^ 

> !• e* That which contradicts the problem. 
' * i.e. By a deduction to an absurdity. 

begins 
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begins from acknowledged positions. Both [demonstrations], there- 
fore, assume two acknowledged propositions; but the onc^ assumes 
those from which a syllogism is produced ; and the other ♦ one of these, 
and the contradiction of the conclusion. In the one* also it is not ne- 
cessary that the conclusion should be known, nor previously to assume 
that it is, or that it is not; but in the other it is necessary, [previously 
to assume] that it is not^. It is, however, of no consequence, whether 
the conclusion is affirmation, or negation ; but the like will take place 
about both?. But every thing which is concluded ostensively, may also 
be demonstrated through the impossible ; . and that which is concluded 
through the impossible, may also be demonstrated ostensively; and 
through the same terms, but not in the same figures. For when the syl- 
logism ® is produced in the first figure, the truths will be either in the 
middle, or in the last figure ; the privative, indeed, in the middle, but 
the categoric in the last figure. But when the syllogism is in the mid- 
dle figure, the truth will be in the first » figure, in all the problems.^ 

' L c. The ostenstve demonstration. 

^ i. e. The demonstration leading to the impossible. 

^ i. e. In the ostensive demonstration. 

* i. e. In the demonstration leading to the impossible, the contradiction of the conclusion to 
be proved is assumed. 

y i. e. The conclusion is said not to be when it is false, whether it afHrms or denies. When, 
therefore, the conclusion affirms it is said not to be, if the thing is not ; but when it denies, it 
is said not to be, if the thing is. 

■ i. e. The syllogism leading to an absurdity. 

• i.e. The thing proposed will be proved. 

' Sometimes also, the truth will be in the third £gure, as in the following examples^ Let 
there be a syllogism in Cesare leading to the impossible from the major proposition which is false. 
Nothing immortal is a form : Every soul is a form : Therefore no soul is immortal. The truth 
may be concluded in Datisi as follows : Every soul is a form : A certain soul is immortal t 
Therefore something immortal is a form. Again, let there be a syllogism leading to the impossi- 
ble in Camestres from the major which is false : Every pleasure is to be desired : Nothing base is 
to be desired : Therefore nothing base is pleasure. The truth may be thus proved in Ferison t 
Nothing base is to be desired : Something base is pleasure : Therefore some pleasure is not to be 
desired. What Aristotle, therefore, says in this place, is not to be generally assumed, buc of 
certain principal modes of demonstrating and analyzing, which he himself explains. 

But 
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But when the syllogism is in the last figure, the truth will be in the first, 
and in the middle figure ; things affirmative in the first, but things pri- 
vative in the middle figure. For let it be demonstrated through the 
first ^ figure, that A is present with no, or not with every B. The hypo- 
thesis, therefore, was, that A is present with a certain B ; but G was as- 
sumed to be present, indeed, with every A, but with no B. For thus 
a syllogism, and the impossible were produced. But this is the middle 
figure, if C is present with every A, but with no B. And it is evident 
from these things, that A is present with no B. The like will also take 
place if the not being present with every individual is demonstrated^. 
For the hypothesis is, to be present with every individual ; but G was 
assumed to be present with every A, but not with every B. In a similar 
manner also, if [the proposition] C A should be assumed to be pri- 
vative for thus also the middle figure* will be produced. Again, let it 
be shown that A is present with a certain B *. The hypothesis, there- 
fore, is, that A is present with no B. But B was assumed to be present 
with every C ; and A to be present with every, or a certain C. For thus 
[the conclusion] will be impossible. But this is the last figure^, if A 
and B are present with every C. And from these things it is evident, 
that it is necessary A should be present with a certain B. The like will 
also take place if it should be assumed that B or A is present with a 
Certain C. Again, in the middle ^ figure also, let it be shown, that A 
is present with every B. The hypothesis, therefore, was, that A is not 
present with every B. But it was assumed, that A is present with every 
C, and that C is present with every B ; for thus there will be the impos- 
sible. And this is the first figure % if A is present with every G, and C 

. • In Darii. 
' In Barbara. 

♦ Cesarc, or Fcstino* 

* In Cclarentt 
. • Daraptt. 

y In Baroco. 

• Barbara. 
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is present with every B. The like will also take place if the being pre- 
sent with a certain individual is demonstrated 9. For the hypothesis 
was, that A is present with no B. But it was assumed that A is pre-p 
sent with every C, and that C is present with a certain B. If, however, 
the syllogism* should be privative^, the hypothesis was, that A is pre- 
sent with a certain B. But it was also assumed that A is present with 
no C, and that C is present with every B. Hence the first figure is pro- 
duced. In like manner also, if the syllogism s should not be universal, 
but A is demonstrated * not to be present with a certain B. For the hy- 
pothesis was, that A is present with every B ; but it was assumed, that 
A is present with no C, and that C is present with a certain B. For 
thus the first figure is produced*. Again, in the third figure^, let it be 
shown, that A is present with every B. The hypothesis, therefore, was, 
that A is not present with every B ; but it was assumed, that C is pre- 
sent with every B, and that A is present with every C. For thus there 
will be the impossible. But this is the first figure 7, In a similar man^ 
neralso, if the demonstration is in a certain thing «. For the hypo- 
thesis will be, that A is present with no B ; but it is assumed, that C is 
present with a certain B, and that A is present with every C. But if the 
syllogism is privative 9, the hypothesis is, that A is present with a cer- 
tain B ; but it is assumed that C is present with no A, and that it is pre- 
sent with every B. But this is the middle figure. The like will also 

9 In Camcstrcs. 

' Festino leading to the impossible. 

• i. e. If the syllogism should prove a universal denying conclusion. But this is that which, 
contradicts the minor proposition of Festino. 

• Leading to tlie impossible. 

• In Cesare. 

• Fcrio. 

• In Brocardo. 
^ Barbara. 

• i. c. It will prove a partial afErming conclusion; and the syllogism will lead to the impossi- 
ble, in Fcrisom 

• I.e. Leading to the impossible in Disaniis. 

take 



c 
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take place if Ihe demonstration is not universal ^ For the hypothesis 
will be, that A is present with every B; and it is assumed, that G is 
present with no A, and is present with a certain B. But this is the 
middle figure*. It is evident, therefore, that each of the problems may 
be demonstrated through the same terms, both ostensively, and through 
the impossible. In like manner also, it will be possible, when the syl- 
logisms are ostensive, to form a deduction to the impossible, in those 
terms which are assumed, when the proposition is assumed opposite to 
the conclusion. For the same syllogisms will be formed, as those which 
are produced through conversion ; so that we shall also immediately 
have figures, through which each problem will conclude. It is evident, 
therefore, that every problem is demonstrated according to both modes, 
[i. e.] through the impossible, and ostensively ; and that it is not possi- 
ble for the one mode to be separated from the other. 



CHAPI'ER XV. 



In what figure, however, it is possible, and in what it is not possible 
to syllogize from opposite propositions, will he manifest as follows : 
But I say that opposite propositions are according to diction four; as, 
for instance, [to be present] with every individual, [to be present] with 
no individual; [to be present] with every individual, [to be present] 
not with every individual ; [to be present] with a certain individual, 
[to be present] with no individual; and [to be present] with a certain 
individual, and [to be present] not with a certain individual. In 
reality, however, the opposite propositions arc three ; for to be present 

' i.e. If the syllogism leading to the impossihie in DatisS, should prove a partial denying 
conclusion. 
* Kestino. 

f with 
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with a certain individual, is opposed to the being present not with a 
certain individual, ^according to diction only. But of these ^ I call 
those which are universal, contraries, i. e. to be present with every indi* 
•vidual, and to be present with no individual ; as, for instance, that 
every science is worthy, and that no science is worthy : but I call the 
.othera opposites ♦. In the first figure, therefore, there is not a syllogism 
from opposite propositions, neither affirmative, nor negative. Not 
from affirmative propositions, indeed, because it is necessary that both 
the propositions should be affirmative ; but affirmation and negation 
are opposites. Nor can there be a syllogism from privative proposi- 
tions; because opposites affirm and deny the same thing of the same ; 
but the middle in the first figure is not predicated of both [the extremes], 
but one thing is denied of it, and it is predicated of another. These 
[propositions], however, are not opposed. But in the middle figure a 
syllogism may be produced from opposites ^ and from contraries. For 
let good be A ; but science B and C. If, therefore, it should be as- 
sumed that every science is worthy, and .also that no science is worthy; 
A will be present with every B, and with no C ; so that B will be pre- 
sent with no.C. No science, ^therefore, is science. 

'pEvery science' is worthy : 
No science is worthy : Therefore, 
No. science is science.] 

The like will also take place, if when it is assumed that every science, is 
worthy, it should [afterwards] be assumed that medicine is not worthy. 
For A is present with every B, but with no C. Hence a certain science 
twill not be sqiencq. 

[Every science is worthy : 

.No mqilicine (which. is a certain science) is worthy : 

^ Therefore, 
No medicine (which is a certain science) is science.] 



3 i. e. Which are in reality contraries. 

* i.e. Contradictory, which are called opposites ndS ihx^$ eminently. 

* i. c. From contradictories. 

3 A 



Likewise, 
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Likewise, if A is present with every C, but with no B. But B is sci- 
ence; C, medicine; A, opinion. For assuming that no science is 
opinion, it will be assumed that a certain science is opinion. 

[No science is opinion : 
All medicine (which is a certain science) is opinion : 

Therefore, 
No medicine (.which is a certain science) is science.] 

[This mode ^], however, differs from the former 7, on account of the 
conversion made in the terms ; for before », affirmation was joined to B^, 
but now * it is joined to C ^. In a similar manner also, if one of the 
propositions is not universal. For it is always the middle, which is 
predicated negatively of the one, and affirmatively of the other.^ Hence 
it happens that opposites are concluded ; yet not always, nor entirely ; 
but when those things which are under the middle ^ so subsist, as that 
they are either the same ♦, or [are related as] a whole to a part ^. In 
any other way this is impossible ; for the propositions will by no means 
be either contrary or opposite. But in the third figure, an affirmative 
syllogism will never be from opposite propositions, for the reason be- 
fore-mentioned in the first figure. There will, however, be a negative 
syllogism, whether the terms are universally, or not universally as- 
sumed. For let science be B and C; and medicine A. If, therefore, it 
should be assumed that all medicine is science, and that no medicine is 
science, B will be assumed to be present with every A, and C with no 
A. Heiice a certain science will not be science.. 

* Cesare. 

7 Camestres. ^ 

• In Camestres.. , * 

* i.e. To the greater extreme. The major proposition, therefore, was affirming, the minor 
.denying. 

' In Cesare. 

• i. c. To ihc less extreme. Therefore the major proposition denies, the minor affirms. 
3 i, c. The extremes, which in the second figure are subjected to the middle term. 

^ As science and science. 

^ i. e. As genus to species. And In this manner science is related to medicine. 
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[No medicine is science : 
All medicine is science : Therefore, 
A ccrtiin sciciicc is not science.] 

Tlie like will also take place, if the proposition A B were not asj 
univei'saL For if a certain medicine is science, and again, no 
cine is science ; it will happen that a certain science is not sclent 



[A certain mcJic 



B 



All medicine is science : Therefore, 

C B 

A certain science is not science] 

Uut the propositions are contrary, the terms being universally assu 
though if one of them is partial' they arc opposite. It is neci 
however, to understand, that opposites may be assumed in the n 
we have mentioned, as that every science is worthy, and agait 
no science is worthy, or that a certain science is not worthy, wl 
not wont to be latent It is also possible through other interrog; 
that the other [part of contradiction] maybe concluded; orasw 
observed in the Topics^ may be assumed. But since the opposit 
affirmations are tlu'ce, it happens that opposites are assumed in sis 
citlicr ill every and no individual, or in every and not in every : 
dual, or in a certain, and in no individual : and this may be con 
in the terms. Thus A [may be present] with every B, but with 
or may be present with every C and with no B; or with the wh 
the one, and not ivith the whole of the other. And this again n: 
converted according to the terms. The like will also take place 
tliird figure. Hence it is evident in how many ways, and in what! 
it happens that a syllogism is produced through opposite propos 
Jhit it is also evident, tliat the truth may be syllogistically couc 



' In Fclaplon. 

' In Brocardo. 

' Chap. 1. of the Slh book. 
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from false propositions, as has been before 9 observed. From opposites, 
however, it cannqt be concluded ; for a syllogism will always be pro- 
duced contrary to the thing. Thus, if a thing is good [it will be con- 
cluded] that it is not good ; or if it is an animal, that it is not an ani- 
mal ; because the syllogism is from contradiction ; and the subject terms 
are either the same, or the one is a whole ', but the other a part«. It 
is also manifest, that in paralogisms *, nothhig hinders but that there 
may be a contradiction of the hypothesFs ; as, ff a thing is an odd num- 
ber, it is not an odd number; For the syllogism from opposite propo- 
sitions was contrary. If, therefore, such are assumed, there will be a 
contradiction of the hypothesis. But it is necessary to understand, 
that contraries cannot be so concluded from one syllogism, as that the 
conclusion may be, that which is not good is good, or any thing else of 
this kind, unless such ^ a proposition is immediately assumed; as, for 
instance, that every animal is white and not white, and that man is an 
animal *. For it is necessary either previously to assume contradic- 
tion*; as that all science^ is opinion, and is not^ opinion, and after- 
wards « to assume [from it] that medicine is a science, indeed, but 
is no opinion ; just as eleiichio are produced, or [to conclude] from two* 

9 In the 2d, 3(1, and 4th chapters of this book. 
' i.e. Genus.. 

* I.e. Species. 

♦ All reasoning from opposites is faulty j because one of the propositions is necessarily false, 
unless there is some ambiguity : as, every dog is a quadruped, no dog is a quadruped. 

3 i, c, A proposition containing opposition. 

* Tliis is the minor proposition. The conclusion must be supplied. Therefore man is white 
and not white. Thus that is concluded to be white, which is not white. 

* i. e. In the beginning to suppose an axiom contradicting that which we shall afterwards 
prove. 

• This is an hypothesis which contradicts the future conclusiom 
' This is the conclusion contradicting the hypothesis. 

• i. e. To prove through the following syllogism. 

9 An elenchus is defined to be a syllogism of contradiction in the 20th chapter of this book ; 
or a syllogism with contradiction of the conclusion in chap, l, book 1. Of Sophistical Argu- 
ments. 

, syllogisms *. 
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A should be demonstrated through B, and B tlirough C; but C is natu- 
rally adapted to be demonstrated through A. For it happens that A will 
be demonstrated through itself, by those who thus syllogize ; which is 
effected, indeed, by those, who fancy that they describe parallel lines®. 
For they deceive themselves, assuming such things as cannot be de- 
monstrated, unless they are parallel. Hence it happens to those who 
thus syllogize, that they say, each thing is, if each thing is. But thus 
.every thing will be known through itself, which is impossible. If, there- 
fore, some one, when it is immanifest that A is present with C,"and in 
a similar manner that A is present with B, begs [it may be granted him] 
that A is present with B ; it is not yet evident whether he begs [the 
question proposed] from the beginning; but it is evident that he does 
not demonstrate ; for that which is similarly immanifest, is not the 
principle of demonstration. But if B so subsists with reference to C, 
as that they are the same 9, or it is evident that [these] are converted, or 
that the one is present with the other ^ then the thing investigated in 
the beginning is made the object of petition. For that A is preseqt 
with B may be demonstrated through them, if they are converted. 
Now^, however, this^ prevents* but not the mode ^ But if it should 
do tjiis^, it w^U effect what has been mentioned 7, and a conversion will 

* Those beg the question who endeavour to show that certain lines arc parallel because they 
never meet. For since it ought to be proved that lines do not meet, because they arc equidisr 
tant, they prove from the first to the last, that lines are equidistant, because they are equidis- 
tant. Thus they prove the same thing through the same, and beg the question, while they as? 
sumc that which is to be proved, and is not a principle known by itself, as if it were a self- 
luminous principle. 

9 They are the same in reality, and differ only in name, as a vestment and a garment, 

* i. e. B is predicated of C, as genus of species. 

» i. e. When B is predicated of C, as genus of species, 
3 That B is more widely extended than A, 
< i. c. The demonstrating A of B through C. 

» This syllogistic mode docs not prevent conversion from taking place 5 but rather it is cspce 
, cially adapted to the reception of it, since it is Barbara, in which alone a perfect circle is pro- 
duced through a conversion of this kind. - . . 

* i. c. If it should convert the minor proposition, and through C prove A of B, 
/ i. e. It will beg the question, , 

bo 
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be made as through three » terms. In like manner, if any one should 
assume that Bis present with C, since it is similarly immanifcst, as if 
[he should assume] that A is present with C ; he does not yet beg the 
question from the beginning, but he does not demonstrate. If, how- 
ever, A and B should be the same, or should be converted, or A should 
be consequent to B, he will beg. the question from the beginning, 
through the same cause. For what begging the question from the be- 
ginning is capable of effecting^ we have before shown, viz. that it is to, 
demonstrate a thing through itself, which is not through itself manifest. 
If, therefore, to beg the question in the beginning, is [nothing else than] 
to demonstrate of a thing through itself, that which is not through itself 
manifest ; but this is not to demonstrate, since the thing demonstrated, 
and that through which it is demonstrated, are similarly immanifcst, 
either because the same things are assumed to be present with the same 
thing 9, or the same thing with the same things * ; — ^if this be the case, 
in the middle figure, and also in the third, the thing investigated from 
the beginning,, may in each way be similarly the subject of petition; 
But in a categoric syllogism*, [the question is the subject of petition] 
in the third and first » figure [only] ; and negatively, when the same 
things are absent from the same thing, and both the propositions do not 
subsist similarly 3 (the like also takes place in the middle figure) because 

• There are not always three terms in reality, but sometimes two ; yet one terra is now as 
sumed for two ; and, therefore, after a manner, there are three terms, as white, vestment, and 
garments 

» The same things are said to be present with the same thing, when A and B are the same» 
For A is said to be present with C in the conclusion ; but B is said to be present with the same C,^ 
in the minor proposition ; and that in Barbara. 

* The same thing is said to be present with the same things, when B and C are the same, with 
which in Barbara we say A is present. For A is predicated o£ B in the major proposition, and 
of C in the conclusion. 

■ Because there is no affirmative syllogism in the second figure. 

' For there cannot be a begging of the question in an affirming, but only in a denying 
proposition. - - 

the 
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Ihe terms arc not converted in negative syllogisms ♦. To beg the ques- 
tion, however, in the beginning, takes place in demonstrations, when 
things which thus subsist in reality, [are the subjects of petition] ; but 
in dialectic [syllogisms] when those things are requested to be granted, 
^vhich [appear thus to subsist] according to opinion. 



CHAPITER XVII. 



But that the false docs not happen on account of this, (which in dis- 
.cussions we are frequently accustomed to say) is first [found to be the 
case] in syllogisms leading to the impossible, when any one contradicts 
that [which another] demonstrates by a deduction to the impossible. 
For neither will he who does not contradict, assert that, not on this ac- 
count, but [he will contend] that it is something false, from those 
things* which were before^ posited ; nor in an ostcnsive [proof] ; for he 
does not adduce contradiction 7. Farther still, when any thing is osten- 
sively subverted through ABC®, it cannot be said that a syllogism is 
produced on account of that which is posited^ For we then say that 
is not produced on account of thisj when this being subverted, the syl- 
Jogism is nevertheless completed; which is not the case in ostcnsive syl- 

• 

« i. €• The terms of a denying proposition, cannot signify the same thing, or be convertiWe j 
which would be necessary if there were a begging of the question in the affirming propositioiv 
For as often as there is a begging of the question in any proposition, it is necessary, that in the 
other proposition, the subject and attribute should be tlie same, or nearly the same. 

* i. c. Propositions. 

• i. e. Before the conclusion. 

t An ostcnsive proof, or he who uses such a proof, docs not adduce a proposition contradicting 
;ihat which he wishes to pjrove. 

■ i, e. Through three terms ; for an ostcnsive syllogism consists of three terms. 

log^sms. 
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logisms. For the position^ being subverted, the syllogism will no 
longer subsist which pertains to it. It is evident, therefore, that in syl- 
logisms leading to the impossible, that is asserted not on account of 
this ; and when the hypothesis from the beginning f>o subsists with re- 
ference to the impossible, that both when it is, and when it is not, the 
impossible will nevertheless happen. Hence the most apparent mode 
of the false not subsisting on account of the hypothesis, is, when the 
syllogism produced from media leading to the impossible, is unconjoined 
with the hypothesis, as we have also observed in the Topics ». For this 
it is, to assume that which is not a cause, as a cause; just as if any 
one wishing to show that the diameter of a square is incommensurable 
with its sido, should endeavour to demonstrate the argument of Zeno» 
that motion has no existence, and to this should deduce the impossible. 
For the false is by no means whatever in continuity, with that which 
was asserted from the beginning «. But there is another mode, if the 
impossible should be in continuity with the hypothesis, yet it does not 
happen on account of that. For this may take place, whether the con- 
tinuity is assumed upward or downward ; as if A should be posited to be 
present with B ; B with C ; and G with D ; but this should be false, that 
B is present with D. For if A being subverted, B is nevertheless pre- 
sent with C, and C with D, there will not be the false from the hypo* 
thesis assumed from the beginning. Or again, if some one should as- 
sume the continuity in an upward direction ; as if A should be present 
with B, E with A, and F with E; but it should be false that F is pre- 
sent with A. For thus there will no less be the impossible, the hypo- 

• i. e. The proposition. 

"i.e. In the fifth chapter of the treatise entitled Sophistical Elenchi j for these hooks 
contain sophistical, in the same manner as the Topics contain dialectical, places ; and they arc 
conjoined by Aristotle with the Topics, in the same manner as the Posterior, with the Prior 
Analytics. For both the former pertain to disputation, and both the latter to the acquisition of 
true science. But the Prior Analytics unfold syllogism generally assumed, under which not only 
■demonstration is comprehended, but also dialectical and sophistical syllogism. Demonstration, 
however, is the principal species, just as the principal end of logic is demonstrative science. 

* i. e. That the diameter of a square is not commensurable with the side 

3 B thesis 
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thesis being subverted assumed from the beginning. It is necessary, 
however, to conjoin the impossible with the terms [assumed] from the 
beginning; for thus it will' be on account of the hypothesis^. Thus 
when the continuity is assumed in a downward direction, [it ought to 
be conjoined] with the categoric term. For if it is impossible that A 
should be present with D ; A being taken away, there will no longer be 
the false. But the continuity [being assumed] in an upward direction, 
[it ought to be conjoined] with the subject term. For if F cannot be 
present with B ; B being subverted, there will no longer be the impossi- 
ble. The like also takes place when the syllogisms are privative. It is 
evident, therefore, that unless the impossible is conjoined with the 
terms assumed from the beginning, the false will not happen on account 
of the position *. Or shall we say that neither thus will there be the 
false on account of the hypothesis ? For if A is posited to be present 
not with B, but with K, and K with C, and this with D ; thus also the 
impossible will remain. The like will also take place, when the terms 
are assumed in an upward direction. Since, therefore, the impossible will 
happen, whether this is, or is not ; it will not be on account of the po* 
sition *. Or if this is not, the false nevertheless is produced ; it ought 
not to be so assumed as if something else being posited the impossible 
will happen;, but when this being subverted, the same impossible is 
concluded, through the remaining propositions. For perhaps there is 
no absurdity, that the false should be inferred through many hypothe- 
ses ; as that parallel lines^ will meet, whether the internal angle is 
greater than the external,, or whether a triangle has more than two right 
angles. 

3 i. e. The impossible will be collected. 
< i.e. The hypothesis. 

* i.e. Tlie hypothesis.. 

• That parallel lines when produced will meet, is a false conclusion deduced from two false 
hypotheses. One hypothesis is, that when a line falls on two parallel lines, the internal^ is 
greater than the external angle. The other hypothesis is, if a triangle has more than two right 
angles; i. c. if the three angles which arc in a triangle are greater than two right angles.. 

f CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



False reasoning, however, is produced, on account of that which b 
primarily false. For every syllogism consists either from two, or from 
more than two propositions. If, therefore, it consists from two propo- 
sitions, it is necessary that one, or both of tliese should be false ; for 
there will not be a false syllogism froni true ,propositions 7, But if it 
consists of more than two propositions, as if C [should be demonstrated] 
through A B, but these through D E F G ; in this case, some one of 
the above 8 is false; and on this account ithc reasoning is false. For A 
and B are concluded through them 9. Hence through some one of 
ihem, the conclusion and .the false happen to take place *• 



CHACTER XIX. 



In order, however, to prevent a syllogistical conclusion being ad- 
iluccd against us, we must observe when our [opponent] interrogates 
the argument « without conclusions, lest the same thing should be twice 
conceded in the propositions ; since we know that a syllogism is not pro- 
duced without a middle, and a middle is that of which we have fre- 
quently spoken. But in what manner it is necessary to observe the 

1 It was demonstrated that there will not be in the Sd, 3d, and 4th chapters of this book* 

• i.e. DEFG. 
•i.e. DEFG. 

■ i. e« The false conclusion C. 

• i. e. The propositions, of syllogisms* 

3 fi 3 middle. 
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middle with respect to every conclusion, is evident from knowing what 
kind of thing is demonstrated in each figure^ And of this^ we shall 
not be ignorant, in consequence of knowing how* we sustain the dispu- 
tation. It is, however, requisite when we argue, that we should endea- 
vour to conceal that which we- have ordered the respondent to guard 
against*. But this will be effected in the first place, indeed, if the con- 
clusions are not pre-syllogized ^i but are immanifest, when the neces- 
sary propositions^ are assumed. Again, [this will also be effected] if 
things proximate are not made the subjects of interrogation,, but such 
as are especially media.. For instance, let it be requisite to conclude 
A of F ; and let the media be B C D E. It is necessary, therefore, to 
interrogate, whether A is present with B, and again, not whether B is 
present with C^ but whether D is present with E; and afterwards whe- 
ther B is present with C ; and so of the rest. If also the syllogism 
should be produced through one middle, [it is necessary] to begin from 
the middle ;, for thus especially the respondent may be deceived* 



CHAPTER XX- 



But since we have when, and in what manner the terms subsisting,, 
a syllogism is produced, it is also evident when, and when there will not 
be an elenchus. For all things being conceded^ or the answers being 

> i. c. The principal concFusioD^ 

* i. c. Oil what subject. 

» i. e. If we wish to infer an. indefinite conclusion^ we should' secretly endeavour that the per-- 
sonwho answers us, may grant us two propositions in which the middle is latent. But if we 
wish to infer a definite conclusion, propositions must be posited containing the middle, from 
which the conclusion is alone inferred mediately and remotely. 

* The propositions of the principal syllogism arc the conclusions of the prosylldgisms;. 
' Le. llie propositions from which these conclusions arc necessarily collected.- 

posited 
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posited alternately (as, for instance, the one being affirmative, and the 
other negative) an elenchus may be produced.. For there was a syllo- 
gism, the terms subsisting, as well in this, as ia. that way. Hence, if 
that which isposited, should be contrary to the conclusion, it is neces- 
sary that an elenchus should be* produced ; for an elenchus is a syllogism 
of contradiction^ But if nothing should be granted, it is impossible that 
an elenchus should' be produced ; for there was not a sylloo^ism whea 
all the terms, are privative v sothat neither will there be any elenchus. 
For if there is an. elenchusi it is necessary there should be a syllot^ism ; 
but if there is a syllogism, it is not necessary there should be an elen- 
chus. The like will alsotake place, if nothing according to the inter- 
rogation should be posited in the whole * ; for there will be the same 
determination of the elenchus and the syllogism. 



CHAPTER XXr. 



It sometimes happens, however, that as we are deceived hi the po- 
sition of the terms 9, thus also deception is produced according to opi- 
nion ; as if it should happen that the same thing, \s' primarily ^ present 
with many things, and some one should be ignorant of one of these, 
and should fancy that it is present with no individual, but should know 
the other,- For let A be essentially present with B. and with C, and let 
these be present with every D. If, therefore, some* one should fancy 
that A is present with every B, and tliis. with every D ; but A with na 

* • 

• i. c. If the respondent should not concede any universal'proposition; 

' Because we do not distinguish aa- indefinite from a universal proposition. Seethe 33d chap, 
of the former book. 

" i. e. Without a medium^ or as Aristotle shortly after says^ per se, or essentiattg. For all. 
these expressions signify the same things 

c; 
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C, and this with every D J he will have both science* and ignorance^ 
of the same thing* according to the same *. Again, if any should be 
deceived about those things which are from the same co-ordination^; 
as if A is present with B, but this with C, and C with D ; but he should 
apprehend that A is present with every B, and again, with no C; he 
will at the same time know and not think that it is present. Will he, 
therefore, from these things think nothing else, than that he does not 
form an opinion7 of that which he knows ^ ? Forhe in acertain respects 
knows that A is present with G, through B, just as the partial is known 
in the universal ^ Hence, that which he in a certain respect knows, he 
entirely thinks he does not know, which is impossible. But in that* 
which was before-mentioned, if the middle is not from the same co- 
ordination 3 it will not happen that any one .can form .an ,opinion* of 
both the propositions according to each of the media j as if A should 
be present with every B^, but with no G^, and both these should be 
present with every D^, For it will happen that the .first proposition* 

• Through B. 
> Through C. 

♦ i.e. Of D. 
^ i.e. A. 

* i. e. Which are subaltern. 

' For in the major proposition of Cclarcnt, 'he assumes that no C is A. 
' i. e. That "C is A, which he after a manner knows, as will be shortly explained. 
9 i. e. By a universal^ and not by a proper knowledge. 

' C is partial^ that, is, it.isa part of Bj and^ therefore, is contained in the universal know- 
ledge of B. 

• i. e. In the first deception. 

' i. e. If the middle assumed in Barbara, and the middle in Celarent, are not subaltern. 

♦ i. e. Both the propositions of Barbara, and both of Celarent, cannot be at one and the some 
time assumed. 

^ The major proposition of Barbara. 

• The major proposition of Celarent. 

' The minor of Barbara and Celarent. 
■ ,\. c. The major. 

will 
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will assume a contrary, either simply, or partially^. For if he thinks^ 
that A is present with every thing with which.B is present, but he knows 
that B is- present with D ; he will also know that A is present with D.. 
Hence, if again he thinks that A is present with nothing with which C 
is present; he will not think that A is present with any thing with which B 
is present. But that he who thinks that it is present with every thing with 
which B is present, should again think that it isnot present with some- 
thing with which B is present, is either, simply, or partially contrary. 
It is not possible, therefore,, thus to think. Nothing, however, hinders, 
[the assuming] one*^ proposition according to each [middle 2], or both 
according to one 3; as that A is present with every B, and B with D ; 
and again, that A is present with no C. For a deception of this kind 
is similar to that by which we are deceived about particulars ; as * if A 
is present with every B, but B with every C, A will be present with 
every C. If, therefore, any one knows that A is present with, every, 
thing with which B is present, he will also know that it is present with 
C. Nothing, however, hinders, but that he may be ignorant of the ex- 
istence of C ; as if A is two right angles ; B, a triangle ; and C, a sea.-^ 
sible triangle^ 

B A - 

[Every triangle has angles equal to two right "i-^-J&iofWN. 

C B 

This is a triangle : — Unknown* Therefore,.. 

C A 

r«,. , 1 1* ^ • u* ^ Knoivn hy universal, . 

This l>as angles equal to two right. ^ u„k,iownhy proper knowledge.] 

9 For since B and C arc different subjects; these propositions,. every B is A, no C is A, are- 
;K)t simply contrary, but partially, i.e. by reason of D,. which is subjected. bpth to B and to C, 
For if D is B, and the same is not A, ceruinly, not every B iff A, and yet it is assumed that 
every B is A. 

' i. e. The assuming two propositions, one pertaining to B, the other to G; as every B is A, 
no C is A, the minor propositions not being added*. 

• i. e. B, and C. 

* i. e. To assume both the propositions from one middle^ and" one proposition from the other 
middle ; as in the. example which Aristotle subjoins, both the propositions of Barbara are as- 
sumed, and only the major of Celarent, 

^ Conjoin what is here said, with chap. 1. book 1. of the Posterior Analytics^ and chap. 3. 
book. 6. of the Nicomachean Ethics. . : • ' 

EoR 
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For some one may think that C docs not exist, knowing that every tri- 
angle has angles equal to two right. Hence he will at the same 
time know*, and be ignorant^ of the same thing. For to know that; 
every triangle has angles equal to two right, is not any thijng simple 7, 
but partly arises from the possession of universal science, and partly 
from the possession of partial science. Thus, therefore, by universal 
science fie knows that C has angles equal to t^yo right ; but he docs not 
know it by partial science. He will not, therefore, possess contraries ®. 
The like also takes place with respect to the reasoning in the M.eno [of 
Plato], thp^t discipline is reminiscence. For it never happens that there 
is a pre-existent knowledge of particulars, but together with induction 
we receive, as it were recognizing, the science of particulars. For 
some things 9 we immediately know ; as, for instance, the possession of 
angles equal to twp right *, if we know that [what we see] is a triangle. 
The. like also takes place in other things. By universal knowledge, 
therefore, we survey particulars, but we do not know them [through 
universals] with appropriate knowledge. Hence it happens that about 
these we are deceived, yet not contrarily ^ ; but because we have a uni- 
versal [knowledge], and are deceived according Jto particular know- 
ledge. The like, therefore, takes place in the things of which we have 
before spoken ^.. For the deception which is according to the middle is 
not contrary to the jscience according lo syllogism ; nor the opinion ac- 
cording to each of the middles. Nothing, however, hinders but .that 
he who knows that A is present with the whole of B, and again, that 
this is present with C, may think that A is not present with G. llius, 
)ie who knows that every mule is barren, and that this [animal] is ^ 



^ By universal knowledge. 

* By particular knowledge. 

' i. e. Is not assumed in one mode. 

• i. e. Science and ignorance. 

• i c. Particulars. 

f i. e. We immediately know that this triangle has angles equal to two rights 

* i.e. Not in a manner contrary lo science. 

,? K e. In the first and second kind of deceptioiy 
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mule, may fancy that this [animal] is parturient. Foi' he does not know 
that A is present with G, unless he at the same time surveys each [pro- 
position]. Hence it is evident, that if he knows one [of the proposi- 
tions], but does not know the other, he will be deceived, with respect 
to the manner in which universal subsist with reference to particular 
sciences. For we know nothing of sensibles which exists external to 
sense, not even if we have perceived it [before], unless so far as we 
possess universal and proper science, and not because we energize [ac- 
cording to that science]. For the possession of scientific knowledge is 
predicated in a threefold respect ; either as arising from the possession 
of universal knowledge, or as from proper knowledge, or as from ener- 
gizing, so that to be deceived is likewise predicated in as many ways. 
Nothing, therefore, hinders, but that a man may have a knowledge of 
and be deceived about the same thing, except not in a contrary man- 
ner ; which also happens to him who knows according to each proposi- 
tion, and has not previously considered*. For thinking that a mule is 
parturient, he has not science in energy. Nor again, on account of 
opinion*, has he deception contrary to science®; for the deception 
contrary to universal [science 7] is a syllogism «. But he who thinks 
that the very being of good, is the very being of evil, apprehends that 
the essence of good is the same as the essence of evil. For let the es- 
sence of good be A ; but the essence of evil, B ; and again, let the es- 
sence of good be e. Since, therefore, he thinks that B and G are the 
same, he will also think that C is B ; and again, he will in a similar 
manner think that B is A ; so that he will also be of opinion that C is A. 

• 

* i. c. He has not considered both the propositions conjointly, which he knew separately, so 
that from them he might educe the conclusion. 

* Because he thinks that this mule is parturient. 

* By which he knows that every mule is barren, 
'i.e. That every mule is barren. 

* i. c. It is a deceptive syllogism, by which it is universally proved that no mule is barren, be- 
cause universals are contrary. The proposed opinion, however, is partial, because it thinks that 
this particular mule is barren. 

3 c . CHe 
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B A 

[He thinks that the essence of evil is the essence of good : 

C B 

He thinks that the essence of good is the essence of evil : Therefore, 

C A 

He thinks that the essence of good is the essence of good.] 

For just 9 as if it were true, that of which C is predicated, B is predi- 
cated ; and that of which B is predicated, A is predicated; — this being 
the case, it was also true that A is predicated of C. The like will also 
take place in [the verb] to opine ; and in [the verb] to be. For if C 
and B are the same, and again, B and A ; G also is the same as A. 
Hence the like will also take place in [the verb] to opine. Is, there- 
fore, this ^ indeed, necessary, if any one should concede the first*? 
But perhaps that is false 3, that any one will opine that the essence of 
good is the essence of evil, unless from accident*. For it is possible 
to opine this in many ways. This, however, must be more accurately 
considered*. 

9 Aristotle confirms the argument which he employs from the similar. For as a syllogism 
rightly concludes when we use the verb to be predicated, or the verb to be, thus also when we 
use the verb to think, or the verb to opine, which Aristotle employs at present. 

* 1. e. That he who conjointly considers both propositions has contrary opinions. - -^ 

* i. c. That some one should think that the essence of good is the same as the essence of evil. 
3 HeraclituSy indeed, said, that on account of the continual mutation of things, each thing 

is not more that which it is, than the contrary. He said this, however, with reference to the 
perpetual flux of matter, and not with reference to the incorporeal presence of form, through 
which even material natures possess a certain identity of being. 

* That which is essentially good may from accident, i. e. in a certain special case, from some 
particular circumstance, become evil. TTius, it is essentially good to return a deposit^ but it is 
bad to return a sword into the hands of a madman. 

^ Not in this treatise, but in the Ethics, or Metaphysics. 
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When, however, the extremes ^ are converted, it is also necessary 
that the middle should be converted with both [extremes 7]. For if A 
is present with C through B ; if [the conclusion] is converted, and G 
is present with whatever A is present, B also is converted with A»; and 
with whatever A is present, B also is present through the middle C. C 
likewise is converted with B ^ through the middle A. The like will also 
take place in the not being present with. As if B is present with C «, 
but A is not present with B * ; neither will A be present with C. If, 
therefore, B is converted with A, C also will be converted with' A. For 
let B not be present with A^ neither, therefore, willC be present with 
A 4 ; for B was present with every C. And if C is converted with B, A 
also will be converted with B. For of whatever B is predicated, C also 
is predicated. And if C is converted with A, B also will be converted 
with A *. For that with which B is present, C also is present ^ ; but G 

• i. e. When the conclusion is converted. 

' i. c. It is necessary both propositions should be converted* But this must be understood of 
syllogisms constructed in the first figure from true propositions. 

• The major proposition. 

• The minor proposition. 

■ The minor proposition of Cclarent. 

• The major proposition of Celarent. 
3 The minor of Camestres. 

• The conclusion of Camestres. 

^ And C likewise with B must be supplied ; so that not only the conclusion may be converted, 
but also the minor proposition. 

^ i. e. Every B is C. This is the major proposition of Camestres, which is collected from the 
conversion of the minor of Celarent, 

3 c 2 .is 
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is not present with that with which A is present 7. And this alone® be- 
gins from the conclusion (but the others^ not similarly) as is also the 
case in a categoric syllogism '. Again, if A and B are converted, and 
in a similar manner C and D, but it is necessary that A or C should be 
present with every individual, B also and D will so subsist, that one of 
them will be pie ent with every individual. For since B is present with 
that with which A is present, and D with that with which C is present, 
but both are not at the same time present with every thing with which 
A or C is present ; it is evident that B or D also is present with every 
individual, and not both of them at one and the same time. For two 
syllogisms are composed*. Again, if A or B is present with every in- 
dividual, and C or D, but they are not present at one and the same 
time; if A and C are converted, B also and D are converted. For if B 
is not present with a certain thing, with which D is present, it is evi* 
dent that A is present with it. But if A is present, C also will be pre- 
sent; for they are converted; so that G and D will be present at one 
and the same time ; but this is impossible^. Thus, if that which isun- 
begotten is incorruptible, and that which is incorruptible is unbcgot- 
ten; it is necessary that what is generated should be corruptible, and 
what is corruptible, generated. But when A is present with the whole' 

y i. c. No A is C. This is the minor proposition of Camcslres, which is taken from thecou- 
yersion of the conclusion of Cvlarent. 

• i. e. This mode alone of converting a negative syllogism. 

♦ i. c. The two preceding modes. 

■ i.e. In Barbara; for there also the conversion began from the conclusion. 

* There are two syllogisms, by one of which it is proved, that either B is or D, i. c. that nei- 
ther of them can be ; but by the other it is proved that both of them cannot exist at one and 
the same time. These two syllogisms in the words of the context are conjoined as follows : 
Whatever is A or C, and not both, that is either B or D, and not both. But e\ery being is 
either A or C, and not both; therefore, every being is either B or D, and not both. 

8 Aristotle had before proved that B is predicated of every D. It does not however, hence, 
follow that B and D may be converted, unless it is also added, that D is predicated of every B. 
This Aristotle, for the sake of brevity, has omitted, because the proof ot this is binnlar to the lor- 
jp^r proof. 
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of B, and with [the whole of] C, and is predicated of nothing else, and 
B also is present with every C ; it is necessary that A and B should be 
converted. For since A is predicated of B C alone, but B also is pre^ 
dicated itself of itself, and of C ; it is evident that of those things of 
which A is predicated, of all those B also will be predicated, except of 

A. Again, when A and B are present with the whole of C, but G is 
converted with B, it is necessary that A should be present with every 

B. For since A is present with every C, but G is present with every B, 
in consequence of reciprocation, A also will be present with every B. 
But when of two things which are opposites, as, for instance, A and 
B, A is more eligible than B, and in a similar manner D is more eligi- 
ble than C, if A C are more eligible than B D, A is more eligible thaa 
D. For in a similar manner A is to be pursued, and B to be avoided ; 
since they arc opposites. C also [is to be similarly avoided], and D 
[to be pursued] ; for these likewise are opposed. If, therefore, A is 
similarly eligible with D, B also is to be similarly avoided with C. For 
each is similarly [opposed] to each, that which is to be avoided, to 
that which is to be pursued. Hence both [are to be similarly avoided, 
or pursued], viz. A C, similarly with B D. But because [those are] 
more [eligible] than these, they cannot be similarly [eligible] ; for if they 
could, B D would be similarly eligible [with A G]. But if D is more 
eligible than A, B also will be less avoidable than C; for the less is 
opposed to the less. But the greater good and the less evil are more 
eligible than the less good and the greater evil. The whole, therefore, 
of B D, is more eligible than A C. Now, however, this is not the case. 
Hence A is more eligible than D ; and consequently C is less avoidable 
than B. If, therefore, every lover according to love chooses A, viz. to 
be in such a condition that he may be gratified, and yet not be gratified, 
which is C, rather than be gratified which is D, and yet not be in a 
condition to be gratified which is B ; it is evident that A, viz. to be in a 
condition adapted to be gratified, is more eligible than to be gratified*. 

To 

♦ This is a most elegant example of the adduced comparison, from which the assertion of Plato 
in the Banquet^ that coition is not the end of love, is confirmed. But the rule on which the dc^. 

monstration 
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To be beloved, therefore, is more eligible according to love than coition. 
Hence love is rather [the caus^] of dilection than of coition. But if 
it is especially [the cause] of this, this also is the end of it. Hence 
coition either, in short, is not, or it is for the sake of dilection. For 
other desires also and arts, are thus^ produced. It is evident, there- 
fore, how terms subsist according to conversions, and the being moro 
eligible, or more avoidable. 



CHAPTER XXHI. 



Now, however, it must be shown, that not only dialectic and demon- 
strative syllogisms are produced through the before-mentioned figures, 
but that rhetorical syllogisms also are thus produced, and, in short, 
every kind of credibility, and according to every method. For we be- 
lieve all things either through syllogism, or from induction. Induction, 
therefore, and the syllogism from induction are, when one^ extreme is 
concluded through the other 7 of the middle. As if of A C the middle 
is B, and it should be shown through C, that A is present with B. For 
thus we make inductions. Thus, let A be long-lived ; B, void of bile ; 
C, every thing long-lived, as man, horse, and mule. A, therefore®, is 



nionstratlon of it depends, is as follows r If four terms so subsist that the first is more eligible 
than the second, and the fourth than the third, but the first together with the third is more eli- 
gible than the second together with the fourth; then it is necessary that the first should be more 
eligible than the fourth. Aristotle's meaning, therefore, is, that if it is more eligible for a lover 
to be in a condition adapted to be gratified by the object of his love, and yet not be gratified, 
than not to be in a condition to be gratified, and yet be gratified, it is more eligible to be in a 
condition adapted to be gratified, than to be gratified. 
^ i. e. Nothing is desired, nothing is effected by art, unless for the sake of the proposed end. 

• i. c. The greater extreme. 

• Through the less extreme. 

• The major proposition of the induction; which induction^ indeed, is constructed in the 
third figure, f 

present 
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present with the whole of C ; for every C is long-lived. But B^ also, or 
that which is void of bile, is present with every C. If, therefore *, C 
is converted with B, and is not extended above the middle, it is neces- 
sary that A should be present with B. For it has been before shown *, 
that when any two^ things are present with the same* thing, and the 
extreme* is converted with one^ of them, the other 7 of the things pre- 
dicated will also be present with that® which is converted. But it is 
necessary to conceive of G. as if it were composed from all particulars ; 
for induction 9 is produced through all particulars. 

C A 

[Every man, horse, mule, is long-lived : 

B C 

Whatever is void of bile is man, horse^ mule : Therefore, 

B A 

Whatever is void of bile is long-lived J 

A syllogism, however, of this kind * is of the first proposition, and 
without a middle. For of those propositions of which there is a mid* 
die, the syllogism is produced through the middle; but of those, of 
which there is not a middle, the syllogism is produced through in* 
duction. And after a certain manner induction is opposed to syllogism « ; 
for the latter shows the extreme ^ of the third through the middle ; but 
the former shows the extreme of the middle through the third*. To 

9 The minor proposition of the induction. 

" A reduction to the first figure. • 

* In the preceding chapter. 
3 As A andB. 

* 

* As with C. 

* i.e. C, which is the less extreme. 

* As with B. , 
^ i.e. A. 

« i. e. With B. 

^ i.e. A perfect induction. For sometimes an imperfect induction is used, i. c. certain parti« 
culars are omitted ; and then the induction has not a necessary power of concluding. 
' i. e. An inductive syllogism. 

* i. e. To the syllogism which is produced through the middle, 

* i. e. The greater extreme. 

* i. c. Of the less extreme. - 

\. nature, 
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nature, therefore, the syllogism which is produced through the middle 
is prior and more known; but to us^ the syllogism which is produced 
through induction is more evident. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



But example is when the extreme ^ is shown to be present with the 
middle, through the similar to the third 7. It is necessary, however, 
that it should be known that the middle is present with the third, and 
the first with the similar ^ Thus, for instance, let A be bad ; B, to en* 
gage in war against neighbours; C, the Athenians against theThebans; 
D theThebans against the Phocenscs. If, therefore, we wish to show 
that to war against the Thebans is bad, it must be assumed that it is bad 
to war against neighbours. But the credibility of this is from similars, 
as that to the Thebans, [the war] against the Phocenscs [was perni- 
cious]. Since, therefore, war against ncighboui's is bad; but the 'war 
against the Thebans is against neighbours ; it is evident that it is bad to 
war against the Thebans. Hence it is evident that B is present with C, 
and with D ; for both are to engage in war against neighbours. And 
also that A is present with D ; for the war against the Phocenscs was 
not advantageous to the Thebans. But that A is present with B will be 
shown through D. This will also be effected after the same manner, if 
belief that the middle is in the extreme is produced through many si- 
milars. It is evident, therefore, that example is neither as whole to 

^ Some things arc more known lo nature, but others are more known to us. See book 1. of 
the Posterior Analytics, chap. 1 ; book l.of the Physics, chap. 1 ; and book 2. of the McU- 
physics, chap. l. 

^ 1. c. The greater extreme. 

^ i. el The similar to the less extreme. 

• i. e. With that which is similar to the third. 

f . part, 
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part, nor as part to whole, but as part to part 9, when both * are under 
the same thhigS but the one is more known [than the other] ^ It also 
differs from induction ; because the latter shows from all individuals 
that the extreme* is present with the middle* and does not conjoin the 
syllogism with the extreme^; but the former 7 conjoins^, and does not 
demonstrate from all 9 [individuals]. - . 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Abduction, however, is, when it is evident that the first is pre- 
sent with the middle^; but it is immanifest that the middle is present 
with the lasts though it is similarly credible, or more credible than the 
conclusion. Farther still, if the medi^ of the last and middle are few; 
for it entirely happens that we shall be nearer to science.. Thus, for 
instance, let A be that which may be taught; B, science: and C, jus- 
tice.' That science, therefore, may be taught is evident; but whether 
justice is science is immanifest. . Hence if B C is similarly, or more 

* A IS a whole; B is a part of A 5 and C D are parts of B. When, therefore, e.\ainple 
proceeds from D to C, it proceeds from part to part. 

* i. c. C and D. 

* i. e. Are under the same A. • . . 

5 i.e. It is more known that D than that C is contained under A. u; :* > ; • : ^ . 

* i. c. The greater extreme A. 

* i. e. With the less extreme. In other wQrd3j^ i^ ipe? not prove A of C^r: .^ : 

^ i.e. Example. . ' ; : j .1 / 

* i. c. Proves A of C. 

' i. e. Not from all the individuals contained under B^ but from some only. 
' i.e. When the major proposition is known. 

* i. c. The minor proposition. 

3 j> credible 
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credible than A C^, it is abduction; for we are nearer to scientific 
knowledge in consequence of adding [the proposition] B C [to the con- 
clusion] A C, not possessing science before. . 

B A 

[Every science may be taught : — Known, 

C B 

All justice is science : — Similarly or more credible than the conclusion* 

Therefore, 

C A 

All justice may be taught.] — Unhiown. 

Again, .[abduction is], if the media of [the terras] B C should be few; 
for thus we shall be nearer to knowledge. As*, if D should be to be 
squared ; E, a rectilinear figure ; and F, a circle. Then if of [the 
proposition] E F, there is only one middle, for a circle to become equal 
to a rectilinear figure through lunulas, will be a thing near to know- 
ledge.. 

E D 

[Every rectilinear figure may be squared i^^Known. 

F E 

Every circle may become a rectilinear figure :- ^ ^^\ ^ P^^^/^'^ fluiul^'' "^^^^^ 

• - Therefore, 

F D 

Every circle may be squared.]— TAw is proved through many media» 

But when neither [the proposition] B C is more credible than [the 
conclusion] AC, nor the media are fewer; I do not call this abduction. 
Nor when [the proposition] BCis without a middle; for a thing of 
this kind is science. 



ill J 



3 i. e. The minor proposition than the conclusion. 

* Aristotle here refers to the quadrature of the circle by Hippocrates of Chius. Seethe note* 
on chap. 2. book 1. of the Physics. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



But objection is a proposition contrary to a proposition «. It differs, 
however, from a proposition, because objection may be in part, but a 
proposition either altogether cannot be in part, or not in universal syl- 
logisms. Objection, however, is urged in a twofold respect, and 
through two figures. In a twofold respect, indeed, because every ob- 
jection is either universal or partial. But through two figures; because 
objections are urged opposite to the propositions, and opposites are only 
concluded in the first and third figure^. For when any one thinks fit to 
assert that a thing is present with every individual, we object, either 
that it is present with no individual, or that it is not present with a cer- 
tain individual. But of these, that a thing is present with no indivi- 
dual [is collected] from the first figure 7 ; and that it is not present with 
a certain individual [is collected] from the last figure ^. Thus, for in- 
stance, let A be, there is one science j and B, be contraries. AVhen 
any one, therefore, asserts that there is one science of contraries, it 
is objected, either that there is not entirely the same science of op- 
posites, but contraries are opposites j so that the first figure is 
produced 9, 

^ E?r«<y<;, or objection, is that which is opposed to a proposition ; but ava^tun, or iubversion, is 
opposed to a conclusion. Objection, however, is otherwise considered by Hermogcncs ia his 
treatise on invention, than in this place by Aristotle. 

* Because in two figures alone, as well affirmation as negation is concluded. 
^ i.e. Celarent. 

* I. e. Felapton. 

* 1. c. Celarent, 
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tProposition. Objection. 

A B A C 

There is one science of contraries : There Is not one science of oppositcs : 

B C 

Contraries are opposites : Therefore, 

A B 

There is not one science of contraries.] 

Or it is objected that there is not one science of the known and the un* 
known. And this is the third figure *. For of C, i. e. of the known 
and the unknown, it is true that they are contraries ; but it is false that 
there is one science of them. 



^Propositioiu 

A B 

There is one science of contraries x 



Objection. 

A C 

Tlicrc is notone science of the known and the unknown : 

C B 

The known and the unknown arc contraries : 

Tlicrcfbre, 

A B 

There is not one science of all contraries.! 

The like will also take place in a privative proposition. For if any 
one thinks fit to assert that there is not one science of contraries ; we 
say either that there is the same science of opposites, or that there is 
the same science of certain contraries, as of the salubrious and the 
morbid. That there is one science, therefore, of all things, is objected 
to from the first figure *; but that there is one science of certain things, 
is objected to from the third figure^. 



[Proposition. 

A B 

There is not one science of contraries : 



Objection. 

A C 

There is one science of opposites : 

B C 

Contraries are oppositcs : 

Therefore, 

A B 

There is one science of contraries.] 



* Felapton. 

* In Barbara. 
' In Darapti. 
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[Proposition. Objection.' 

A B A C 

There is not one science of contraries : There is one science of the salubrious and the morbid : 

C B 

The salubrious and the morbid are contraries : • • 

Therefore, 

A ^ . 

There is one science of certain contraries.] 

For, in short, in all [disputations], it is necessary that he who univer- 
sally objects, should join the contradiction of the things proposed* to 
that which is universal * ; as, if some one should think fit to assert that 
there is not the same science of all contraries, [he who objects] should 
say that there is one science of opposites. For thus it is necessary that 
there should be the first figure; since the middle becomes that which is 
universal to that [which was proposed] from the beginning <J. But it is 
necessary that he who objects in part, [should join contradiction to that] 
to which the subject of the proposition is universal; as, that of the 
known and the unknown there is not the same science. For contraries 
are universal with reference to these 7; and the third figure is produced. 
For that whick is assumed in part is the middle, as, for instance, the 
known and the unknown ; since from those things from which the con- 
trary may be syllogistically collected, we endeavour to urge objections. 
Hence from these figures alone « we adduce objections; for in these 
alone opposite syllogisms [are constructed] ; since through the second 
figure it is not possible to conclude aflSrmatively 9. Besides, though it 

♦ i. c. Of the proposition to which he objects. 

^ i. e. To that which is attributed to the subject of the proposition. 

^ i. e. Instead of the middle term opposites are assumed, which are attributed to contraries, as 
the universal is attributed to the particular contained under itself. 

^ i. e. Contraries arc attributed to the known and the unknown, as the universal is attributed 
to the partial. 

• i. e. In the first and third figures. 

' Hence, if the proposition denies, it cannot be objected to in the second figure; since th^ 
objection opposed to the denying proposition ought to affirm. 

should 
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should be possible*, yet the [objection adduced] in the middle figure 
-would require a more extended discussion*; as if any one should not 
grant that A is present with B, because G is not consequent to it^. For 
this is mauifest through other propositions. The objection, however, 
ought not to be converted to other things, but should immediately have 
the other proposition* apparent. Hence there is not a sign from this 
figure alone *. Other objections also are to be considered^; such as 
those which are assumed from the contrary ^^ from the similar 8, and 
from that which is according to opinion. It must also be considered 
whether a partial objection can be assumed from the first figure, or a 
privative objection from the middle figure^. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 



The consentaneous, however, and a sign, are not the same. But the 
consentaneous, indeed, is a probable proposition. For that which is 

* i. c. Though an objection might sometimes be made in the second figure ; viz. when the pro- 
position affirms. 

» In order that the force of the objection may appear. 
» i. e. To B. 

* i. c. The proposition which is concealed and understood. 
^ Sec the following chapter. 

^ Sec Aristotle's Rhetoric, book 2. chap. 25, 

' As if some one should oppose him who says that pleasure is not good, by asserting that pain 
IS an evil. 

* As if some one should assert that there is one science of contraries, and another should ob- 
ject that there is not* 

9 A partial objection may, indeed, be assumed from the first, and a negative objection from 
the second figure, but less conveniently, as is not only evident from what is explained in this 
chapter, but also from what was said in the former book, .concerning the invention of the mid- 
dle term. 

known 
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known to be for the most part thus generated, or not generated, or to 
be, or not to be ; this is consentaneous ; as, for instance, that the en-. 
vious hate, or that lovei-s love. But a sign seems to be nothing else 
than a demonstrative proposition, either necessary, or probable. For 
that which when it exists, a thing is, or which when it is generated, a 
thing is fn-storlast generated; this is a sign, that a thing is generated, 
or is. But an cnthymcme is a syllogism from things consentaneous, or 
from signs. A sign, however, is triply assumed, in as many ways as the 
middle in the figures [of syllogisms]. For it is assumed either as in the 
fii-st figure, or as in the middle, or as in the third. Thus to show that 
a woman is pregnant, because she has milk [in her breasts] is from the 
first figure ; for the middle is, to have milk. Let A be to be pregnant ; 
B, to have milk ; C, a woman. 

B A 

fWliatevcr woman has milk is pregnant : 

C B 

This woman has milk : Therefore, 

C A 

This woman is pregnant.] 

But that wise are worthy men j for Pittacus is a worthy man, [is con- 
cluded] through the last figure. Let A be worthy ; B, wise men ; C, 
Pittacus. It is true, therefore, that A and B are predicated of C ; ex- 
cept that they do not assert tlic one S because they know it ; but they 
assume the other *. 

[A Paralogism. . 

C A 

Pittacus is a worthy man : 

Pittacus is a wise man : Therefore, 

B A 

Wise arc worthy men.] 

But that a woman is pregnant because she is pale, [is to be concludedl 
through the middle figure. For since paleness is a consequence- of 
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' Viz. Tliat Pittacus is a wise man. 
* Viz. That PiUacus is a worthy man. 
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pregnancy, and it is also an attendant on this woman, they fancy that 
this woman is pregnant. Let paleness be A ; to be pregnant B ; a 
woman C. 

B A 

[WHialever woman is pregnant is pale : 

C A 

This woman is pale : Therefore, 

C B 

This woman is pregnant.] 

If, therefore, one proposition should be enunciated, a sign only will 
be produced ; but if the other proposition is also assumed, a syllogism 
will be produced ; as, for instance, that Pittacus is liberal ; for the am- 
bitious are liberal ; and Pittacus is ambitions. Or again, that wise are 
good men ; for Pittacus is a good man, and also a wise man. Thus, 
therefore, syllogisms are produced. Except, indeed, that the syllo- 
gism which is constructed in the fii'st figure is insoluble, if it is true; 
for it is universal*. But the syllogism which is constructed through the 
last figure may be solved, though the conclusion should be true ; be- 
cause the syllogism is not universal *, nor is the thing proposed con- 
cluded 5. For it is not necessary if Pittacus is a worthy man, that on 
this account other wise men also should be worthy. But the syllogism 
which is constructed through the middle figure may always and entirely 
be solved. For a syllogism will never be produced when the terms 
thus subsist ^. For it4s not necessary, if the woman who is pregnant is 
pale, and this woman is pale, that this woman is pregnant. That which 
is true, therefore, will be inherent ia all the figures ; but they will have 
the before-mentioned differences. Either, therefore, a sign must bo 
thus divided ; but from these the argument ought to be assumed, which 

• That is, it has the major proposition universal. 

• i. c. It consists of two partial propositions, and therefore concludes nothing. • 

i Though something should be concluded, yet the thing intended is not concluded, viz. that 
all wise are worthy men, since a universal conclusion cannot be collected in the third figure. 

• i.e. When both the propositions afBmit ,. 

IS 
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is the middle 7. For the argument they say is that which produces 
knowledge ; but the middle is especially a thing of this kind ®. Or 
those things [which are assumed] from the extremes^, are to be called 
signs ; but that which is from the middle is to be called an argument* 
For that is most probable and especially true [which proves] through 
the first figure. But it is possible to form a judgment of the natural 
disposition of any one by his bodily frame ^ if it is granted that such, 
passions as are natural change at one and the same time the body and 
the soul. For some one perhaps learning music suffers some change in 
his soul ; but this passion is not among the number of those which are 
natural to us ; angers and desires which pertain to natural motions [ra* 
ther belonging to this class]. If, therefore, this should be granted, and 
that one- thing is the sign of one [passion], and we are able to as- 
sume^ the proper passion and sign of each genus ; we may be able ta 
form a judgment of the natural disposition by the bodily frame. For 
if a proper passion is inherent in a certain individual genus *, as, for 
instance, fortitude in lions, it is also necessary that there should be a 
certain sign ; (for it is supposed [that the body and soul] sympathize 
with each other) and let this be the possession of great extremities; 
which also happens to be present with other not whole genera ^ For 

' Which is referred to the first figure, in which the middle term obtains the middle place» 

• The middle term which is assumed in the first figure is especially scientific. See chap. 14.. 
of book 1 . of the Posterior Analytics. 

• i.e. Which are referred to the second, or third figure; because in the one the middle term 
has the first place, but in the others the last place. 

» By the example of a physiognomic sign, Aristotle wishes to show that signs especially pro- 
bable are referred to the first figure. 

* The first physiognomic hypothesis assumed by Aristotle is, that natural passion changes at 
one and the same time the body and the soul. The second which he now assumes is, that there 
is one sign of one passion. 

' This is the third hypothesis, that the proper passion of every species of animal, and the sigu* 
of that passion, may be known. 

♦ i. e. In the most special species. 

^ i. e. Other species of an animal also have great extremities, but this is not possessed by all 
the individuals contained under that species. 

3 E • the 
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the sign is thus proper (or peculiar) because the passion is the peculi- 
arity of the whole genus, and is not the peculiarity of it alone ^, as we 
arc accustomed to say. The same [sign], therefore, will also be inhe- 
rent in another genus, and man will be brave, and some other animal. 
It will, therefore, possess that sign 7 ; for there was one [sign] of one 
[passion]. If therefore, these things are [true], and we are able to 
collect such signs, in these animals, which have one peculiar passion 
alone; (but each [passion] has its [own] sign, since it is necessary 
that it should have one sign) we may be able to form a judgment of 
the natural disposition by the bodily frame. .But if the whole, genus 
has two peculiarities ; as a lion has fortitude and liberality, how shall 
we know which of those signs that are properly consequent is the sign 
of either [passion] ? Shall we say that we may know this, if both are 
inherent in something else, but not wholly ^ and that in those things 
in which eiich is not inherent wholly, when one is possessed, the other 
is not 9? For if an animal is brave, indeed, but not liberal, but it has 
this » from two signs ; it is evident that in a lion also, this is the sign 
of fortitude. But to form a judgment of the natural disposition by 
the bodily frame, is in the first figure, because the middle reciprocates 
with the first extreme, but surpasses the third, and does not recipro- 
cate [with it]. Tlius, for instance, let fortiude be A ; great extremi- 
ties, B; and a lion, C. Hence B is present with every .individual of 

• i. e. It is a proper sign in the second mode, because it happens to every individual^ but not 
to that genus aloiie 

^ i. c. Great extremities. 

' i. e. If both passions and both signs arc inherent in another genus of animals ; yet so as iha^ 
both arc not inherent in all the individuals contained under that genus. Thus, for instance, for- 
fitude and liberality are in horses as well as in lions, and the signs also of fortitude and liberality 
are in both. They are not, however, in all horses ; for some are brave and not liberal ; and 
plhers arc liberal and not brave. 

• i.e. When both passions and their signs, arc found in other kinds of animals; yet so 
that both arc not inherent in all the individuals; but some are only brave, and others arc only 
liberal. 

' i.e. Great extremities. 

/ that 
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that with which C is present, and it is also present with other things »• 
But A is present with every individual of that with which 15 is present, 
and not with more individuals, but is converted. For if it were not, 
there would not be one sign of one passion. 

[Whatever has great extremities is brave : [Whatever has great extremities is braye t 

Every lion has great extremities : Some man has great extremities s 

Therefore, Therefore, 

Every lion is brave.] Some man is brave.] 

* As with D, or some man» 
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